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*The Standard Oil Company has 
some four hundred signs on roofs 
along the airways of the Pacific 
Coast. Each gives the name of the 
town where the warehouse is lucated 
and can be read from a height of 
several hundred feet. 
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The Imperial 7 80 


Landau - - 
\4-Ton Truck 
a AC pases only) 395 
-Ton Truc 

(Chassis only) 495 
All prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


Balloon tires now standard 
on dal In AAirc. 

to these low prices Chevro- 
let’sdelivered pricesinclude 
the lowest handling and 
financing charges available. 
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A car for 
her, too / 


In thousands of the average American 
homes there are now two automobiles —'“‘a 
car for her, too,” so that there may be trans- 
portation for the family while “he” drives 
to business. 

And the family car has such an infinite de- 
gree of usefulness!—neighborhood shop- 
ping, running downtown, taking the chil- 
dren to school, afternoon calls, meeting 
trains and the many trips that must be 
made to and from the house as part of every 
day’s work. 


Chevrolet is admirably suited to a woman’s 
needs. It is so easy to drive and to park that 
women handle it with perfect safety and 
confidence under every condition of road- 
way and traffic. And, with striking new 
bodies by Fisher, it provides in abundant 
measure the comfort, charm and elegance 
that women enjoy in a motor car. 


Chevrolet prices are amazingly low, with 
terms of payment remarkably easy, so that 
Chevrolet ownership is always economical 
—even when the family has more than one 
automobile. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corperation 
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HERSCHEL 
SMALL, whose new story, 


IDNEY 


‘‘Footholds of Men’, begins in 
this issue, is already known to 
SUNSET readers. His ‘Lord 
of the Thunder Gate” and “‘The 
Jewel Spear of Heaven” were 
two of the most popular serial 
stories that ever appeared in the 
magazine. 

Mr. Small himself? Weil, 
his chief distinction ts that he’s 
the hardest working writer we 
know; the fact that he lives within 
a dozen miles of San Francisco 
and only comes into the city on an 
average of once a month ought to 
be evidence of that! As for his 
picture above, he suggests that 
either Mrs. Small is an inexpert 
photographer or he’s a poor sub- 
ject. We can’t agree with either 
proposition: it looks just like 
him as far as we can see. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Maaazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 

Printed in U.S. A. 
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A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself as a mili- 
tary schoo! for little boys. Sound training 
in the common branches comes first. The 
military is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 















Bows Sciol 
PAGE academy 





ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 














LAN RAFAEL 
Military Academy 
On 30 acre estate at feot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - higb scholastic 
standards - preparation fer Eastern and West- 
erm universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high sehool age, also junior departrent for boys 
from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Sur. 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


W KN \\y \ ’ \ 
fORAN 


ao > 

7 Foremost “Preparatory and 
(, ¥zJunior College of the ‘West! 
} Nationally accredited. Near 
Pi gm Seattle. For BOOKLET write 


say) Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 














THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory, school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 











IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college and for 
business life and who wants to go to a school 
where outdoor activities are encouraged 
(either military or non-military)—write us 
| and tell us about him. We want you to 
make a wise selection for your lad and we 
will aid you in every way we can. 


| Write to 
| Sunset’s School Department 


San Francisco, Calif. 





| 1045 Sansome Street 














VER since the inception of | 
this department, it has been 


Girls’ Schools 








SuNSET’s privilege to assist 

its parent-readers in selecting 

the right schools for their 
children. We have directed parents who 
have been puzzled on many points regard- | 
ing educational institutions and we have 
settled questions that have come up from 
time to time. 


Girls’ Collegiate School | 


Glendora Focthills, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Che ag build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on | 








school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor | 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- | 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited. | 
36th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. | 


Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 





For example: you wonder whether 





such-and-such a school you have picked 
out for your son or daughter is directly 
accredited to college or whether the stu- 
dent must take an entrance examination; 
you would like to know what fields of | 
education some school specializes in and | 
also how much athletics are encouraged | 
in proportion to scholastic learning; you 

might consider still another school if you 


knew about the faculty; you like a fourth | —— 


; am 
Mis School 
Jor Girls 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 


One hour from San Francisco 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 


Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
EST | 











but you aren’t sure about the tuition fees 
and incidental expenses. All these things 
SUNSET finds out for you! 

We would like to have you realize that 
there is some school here in the West that 
is adequately equipped to train and to 
educate your child in the way he should 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL | 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 

Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 








go. If you want your daughter to have 
a general education with individual in- 
struction, plus some points of social polish, 
you can do no better than by sending her 
to one of the many splendid western 
private schools. If you want your son to 
get a sound training in the essential 
branches, with some military training, or if 
you would rather have him go to a non- 
military preparatory institution, you are 
doing him immeasurable good by letting 
him go to a selected western school. 


OU will find that our western 

schools are second to none. As 
far as location goes, most of them, if 
not all, are situated where the climate 
is gentle the year around—which makes 
for continual health for your child. 
Buildings and equipment are unequaled 
anywhere. And you will discover that the 
faculties are selected both from graduates 
of the foremost colleges in the United 
States and from those teachers who have 
the keenest insight into children’s prob- 
lems. 

If you have any trouble in deciding 
where to send your boy or girl, write to 
Sunset’s Private School Department, 
stating your individual problem, and we 
will suggest a private school that we feel 
sure will meet with your approval. We 
have .our finger on the pulse of what’s 
doing along educational lines in the West, 
and where it’s being done best. We know 
where the good schools are located and in 
just what branch or branches of education 
they stand unexcelled. 

It is the aim of this Department to 
render to our readers all the help that is 
within our power. We are happy to offer 
you this service—more than happy to 
have you take advantage of it. 











° Ipon the S ” 
The Bishop’s School "7; 43" 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
ing and day school for girls. Forty minutes from Sat 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL fi: 





California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Specia) 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B 


OrtON SCHOOL chi. 


Delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Dra- 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
154 South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Eez,; 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 


College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
5029A West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 








IF YOU HAVE ad 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her chosen 
field along with her general work and who 
needs an atmosphere of understanding and 
encouragement, dropus a line or two and let us 
help you select a school for her; our western 
schools offer the highest traditions and stand- 
ards, and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 


San Francisco, Calif. 





1045 Sansome Street 
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There’s 


eap paint can! 





WV } HEN you are tempted by a “low price” and 
‘Y alluring promises to use “cheap” paint on your 
house—STOP! There's a joker in every can. 

It may look like paint. It may smell like paint. But 
if it sells at a “cheap” price you can decide that it is 
made of poor or skimpy materials. And a poor paint 
is the most costly paint you can put on your house. 


Let the “formula” prove it 


There is one way to prove that a “low rice” house 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS . 





joker 


dient is used in the average “cheap” white paint. 


Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the next essen- 
tial ingredient. A liberal percentage of zinc oxide com- 
bined with a large amount of white lead makes for a 
balanced formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a finish of 
superior wearing quality. 

More than 90% of the pigment content of SWP 


Outside Gloss White is made up of these two impor 
tant ingredients—white lead and zinc oxide. 





paint is merely an inferior paint. Insist upon 
seeing the formula, either on the can or 
in the literature. Then compare it with the 
formula of fine old SWP which you will 


always find openly printed on every can. 


Note the big percentage of White Lead 
Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in 
SWP Outside Gloss White House Paint. 





SWP covers 





In the majority of “cheap” white paints 
you will find only 50% or less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this expensive 
basic material in every can of SWP Outside 
Gloss White that gives this fine old paint 
its remarkable covering capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns and 
greens, the “balanced formula” of SWP is 









White lead should be the basic ingredient 
of all white paint and light tints. It is to 
these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 


See how much less of this basic ingre 





* CHEAP PAINT 


COVERS ONLY 


PER GALLON 
(2 CoaTs) 








even more important. Naturally, these dark 
colors can contain little, if any, opaque white 
pigment such as white lead or zinc oxide. 


Sherwin-Williams have the pick of the 


THE FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works pro- 
duce practically everything 
except the natural earth and 
mineral colors. That is why 
SWP colors are so rich, so 
permanent and so true to 
character. \ 


~ 


Greater durability of the 
paint film on your house is 
assured by SWP due to the 
use of a specially treated, pure 
linseed oil 
Williams’ own linseed oil plant. 


SWP costs you less 


One evidence of quality in a 
house paint is the way it hides 
the surface and the area it covers. 
A gallon of fine old SWP will 
properly cover 360 square feet (two 
coats). A gallon of “cheap” paint will 
cover only 250 square feet (two coats) 
—110 square feet (two coats) less 
SWP House Paint! 
That is one side of the joker in the 
“cheap” paint can. 
Where only seven gallons of SWP 
will finish the average house, eleven 
paint, if not 


made in Sherwin- 


gallons of “low price” 
more, are needed. 

SWP costs more per gallon. But 
it covers much more area. By the job 
it costs no more, often less, than 
cheap paint. 


Which would you rather use? 


Outwears “cheap” paint 
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=~ = 5 a fast—slow to fade. 


several 


Even 


of exposure, 


after years 


a washing with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PrRopucrs 


plain soap and water will 
bring out their beauty al 
most like new. Contrast this 
/ with cheap colors that look 
dull and wishy-washy almost 

In no time. 
Which would you rather 
when SWP is guar 


anteed to cost less per job 


have 
and much less per year? 


Call at “Paint 
Headquarters” 
and 

save money 
SWP House Paint 
is sold the world 
over by thousands 
of dependable 
SWP dealers. Each 
oneis” Paint Head 
quarters” in his 
locality. There is 
one near you. 







Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


1S aM 


SWP. surface 
proper condition. 

A “cheap” paint fre- 
quently chips, cracks, 
peels and fades in a year 


or so. 





Trade Mark 
Registered 


It gives an inferior 





finish and a much Before you let 
shorter life than good house paint. “cheap” paint blind you to real 
economy, get his advice on your 


Repainting is frequent and 
costs more for paint and labor be- 
cause the old paint has to be burnt 
or scraped off every time. 

That the of 
joker in the “cheap” paint can. 


paint problem. 

He will estimate your 
ments in SWP. Compare it with the 
“cheap” paint. Then re- 
member the durability - 
the colors that will not fade. Ther 


require: 


is other side the cost of 


greater 





Being made of best quality 
materials, SWP dries to a 
tough, elastic, glossy finish. 
There is no chipping, crack- 


THERE !S 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 


decide. 


SWP. beauty! 
With fine SWP. you 


always get a beautiful paint 


If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP — 
hold Painting Guide, help on a deco 


old 


ing or peeling. It weathers sort 1n ee job. Your house looks like x 
THE“CHEAP’PAINT new rative scheme, write us. 
slowly. Lasts usually for CAN IS EMPTY ew. 


five years. When repaint 
ingis needed, you save paint, 





The colors are especially 
rich with 
fine old pottery. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a sheen like 








time and money because the 


COSTS LESS PER SQ. FOOT. 








LESS PER JOB 


iT PER YEAR. 
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Revolt in the Desert 
AWRENCE of Arabia is al- 


ready a legend; he is possessed 

of that essential mysterious 

spark which defies definition, 

which cannot be singled out 
aor imitated but which, present, raises 
its owner to the level, almost, of the 
ods. No book, to be sure, can add to 
os fame but no one who knows ever so 
little, even, of the man and his deeds can 
very well refrain from reading what he 
himself has to say of his extraordinary 
life. It isn’t very often that the chief 
character in a true story which is far and 
away past, well, say “Beau Geste”, for 
instance, either takes time to write or can 
write his own story. Men of action are 
not often men of words. Lawrence, how- 
ever, combines both qualities in an amaz- 
ing degree and “Revolt in the Desert” 
(Geo. H. Doran) is an amazing book in 
consequence. 

The story of its writing has been often 
enough told so that we need only brief it 
here. In 1919 Lawrence, done with his 
job in Arabia and cloaked in anonymity 
as a private in the flying service, labori- 
ously wrote his book—the account of his 
part in fostering the Arab revolt which 
did so much to save the British bacon in 
the East during the War. Finished at last, 
the manuscript was stolen from him in a 
cailway station. 

It has never been recovered. Lawrence 
sat down and re-wrote the entire book; 
something like 300,000 words. He printed 
eight copies of it on an Oxford newspaper 
press and then destroyed three of those. 
Finally he was persuaded to allow an 
American publisher to bring out an 
abridged edition. Characteristically he 
made the proviso that the shortened 
edition might be printed only if the full 
book were also published and sold, to the 
number of ten copies, at a price which he 
should set. The price he insisted upon 
was $20,000 per copy, the profits to go, 
not to Lawrence himself but to a fund 
for disabled aviators. Lawrence will 
collect the royalties from the “‘trade”’ edi- 
tion, if his publishers can find him when 
the quarterly statement is due. He’s a 
private in the British Tank Corps now. 
After they discovered who he was, the 
flying service made too much fuss over 
him to suit his tastes. There are no 
lengths, apparently, to which Lawrence 
will not go to preserve his own peculiar 
notions of privacy. 

It’s impossible to go into the book i in 
detail. As we have said, it’s the man’s 
own account of his leadership of the Arab 
revolt. How he won the confidence of as 
suspicious and wary a race as you'll find 
on the surface of the globe; how he planned 
and worked tirelessly, unceasingly until 
his own government at last recognized the 
worth of what he was doing and gave him 
support: how, not content with mere 


[cs U 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


strategy and tactics, he led the wild Arab 
cavalry into battle—these things and 
many more you will have to read the book 
to discover. 

We can find room to say this though. 
Lawrence writes as well as he plans, as 
well as he fights. ‘Revolt in the Desert” 
is at once a fascinating story and a signifi- 
cant addition to the literature of Arabia. 
Without doubt it’s “the” non-fiction book 
of the spring. 





QT. E. Lawrence, from a portrait by 

Augustus John, Illustration from 

“Revolt in the Desert,” (Geo. H. 
Doran Co.) renewed on this page 











Sword and Candle 


OU will probably remember Sid- 

ney Herschel Small for at least 
one of his previous three novels—‘““The 
Lord of Thundergate’’, “‘Fourscore” and 
“Both One.” 

In the first, Mr. Small did a romance- 
and-adventure story of Japan (the story 
appeared serially in SUNSET, as you may 
recall); in the second, he essayed a much 
more ambitious tz a 71s eden 
“progressive” al set against the four 
different backgrounds of Germany, New 
York, San Francisco and Japan; in “Both 
One” he wrote a love story with just a 
suspicion of a problem concealed in it. 

His new book, “Sword and Candle” 

(Bobbs- Merrill), is as different from any 
of these as day is from night. Asa matter 
of fact it seems to us that Mr. Small has 
found his metier in this type of story, that 
he has discovered precisely in which direc- 
tion his very considerable talent may best 
be employ ed. 

“Sword and Candle” is a “costume” 
novel. That is to say, it is ayn in the days 
when the leather-jacketed, steel-corseleted 
Spanish soldier of fortune and the roughly 
gowned, humble padre joined hands 
(sometimes and disagreed sometimes) in 
the common task of extending Spanish 
rule where and how they might. Steeped, 
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literally soaked in the atmosphere of the 
conquering 1780’s, the story is “pictorial” 
to the last degree, colorful, brilliant—and 
authentic, be it observed, to the minutest 


detail. Mr. Small has a gift for absorbing 
atmosphere; the verisimilitude which he 
succeeds in imparting to this yarn is ex- 
traordinary, nothing less. 

Fernando Rivera 1s the hero of the tale 
and in him Mr. Small has presented his 
readers with a new picture of the Spanish 
conquistador. Records are reticent on 
the matter of Rivera. At one time 
Governor of the Californias he descended 
in the scale until he was merely a captain 
of loosely organized Spanish soldiery whose 
business it was to see that colonists bound 
from Mexico to California got safely into 
the new land. It is fairly clear that some- 
where Rivera incurred the displeasure of 
someone too powerful for him and that 
his setbacks were due to the political 
machinations of his enemies. At any rate, 
it is plain that Rivera did not truckle to 
authority. He was a man with a vision, 
a man so far ahead of his time that no one 
would listen to him. And it is not alto- 
gether impossible that, had his advice 
been followed, California might be Span 
ish today. 

Mr. Small, then, had obviously a 
character ready shaped to his hand. It 
remains to be said only that he has made 
splendid use of his material. From the 
very first paragraph to the last, his stor) 
held us rapt and forgetful of everything 
but the swift action and the thoroughly 
excellent writing. 

We'll admit that we have a certain 
failing for tales of adventure and of ro- 
mance, especially when they are as cap- 
ably done as this one. But in the case of 

“Sword and Candle” we’ll guarantee that 
it isn’t our weakness for adventure which 
is responsible for our enthusiasm. The 
story itself has the stuff in it; you may be 
certain of that. 


Riata and Spurs 


(y. all types of letters about books that 
come to our desk year in and year 
out—and that’s a good many—the most 
common is the letter of protest against 
the typical “western” yarn. Generally 
speaking we can only commiserate with 
plaintiff, agree heartily with him and join 
him in praying for a western book into 
which you can set your teeth with the 
assurance that you'll find nourishing solid 
meat—the genuine article. 

Every now and then, happily, a book 
like that does come our way, a book which 
beats fiction hollow because it’s mere 
truth, the kind of thing which a fictioneer 
wouldn’t use—partly because no one 
would believe him and partly because it 
would endanger a careful structure which 
has been years in the building, the fiction- 
and-movie West upon which the writers 
of a certain type of western yarn and 
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western scenario have to depend for a 
living. And when we do run across such 
a book it’s not only our duty but our de- 
light to say so as vigorously as we know 
how. 

Such a volume is Charlie Siringo’s 
“Riata and Spurs’, (Houghton, Mifflin). 
There isn’t an old-timer in the West any- 
where who won’t thrill to this volume. 
Siringo knows the old West; all of it he 
saw, some of it he was—a great deal of it 
he was, as a matter of fact. This book is 
simply his own account of what he saw 
and what he was. For the man himself, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes has written for 
this issue a short sketch of Siringo, a 
sketch which we commend to your atten- 
tion for the reason that it will give you a 
better idea of him than anything excepting 
his own book. It remains only for us to 
give you here an idea of that book. 

First of all, Charlie Siringo doesn’t 
pretend to any literary manner. A cow- 
boy at twelve, there was little time in his 
program for formal education, neverthe- 
less his extraordinarily active existence 
taught him a directness in living which is 
transmitted to his writing and results in 
an attractive, straightforward narrative 
style. 

He was born in Texas; his boyhood was 


spanned by the Civil War. A Yankee 


stepfather treated him badly so he ran 
away from home and adventured up and 
down the length and breadth of the South- 
west. In New Orleans he almost settled 
down. An old couple adopted him and 
did their best to overlay him with the 
more sober virtues, but school was too 
much for him and he was too much for the 
school—and he ran away again. This 
incident he describes as his “‘narrow es- 
cape” from becoming an educated busi- 
ness man. 

He’d had a taste of punching cows and 
liked it, so back he went to nursing long- 
horns. Some of the best bits in the book 
are those chapters in which he tells of his 
experiences herding cattle over the long 
trails, from various ranges to various 
markets. 

So Siringo grew to know the West. 
What was a little jaunt of eleven hundred 
miles from Chicago down the Chisholm 
Trail to the Gulf of Texas? Nothing and 
less than nothing to a cowboy with more 
time than money. Besides he was seeing 
life and he’d met Billy the Kid. Later he 
was to figure in more than one outlaw 
battle and he is probably one of the best 
informed men in the country today on the 
Lincoln County War and the actual facts 
concerning the capture of the Kid, and his 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 


Red Damask. By Emanie Sachs. 
(Harper, $2.00) 
A young girl faces the problem of ad- 
justment to life as it is and discovers how 
little her family has taught her. Insight 
into human nature, deftness of handling 
and some very good writing characterize 
this book. 
Ladies and Gentlemen. By Irvin 8. 
Cobb. (Cosmopolitan, $2.00) 
Eleven short stories, some humorous, 
all intensely human and all of them per- 
fect examples of the Cobb manner. 
The Curse of the Reckaviles. By Wal- 
ter S. Masterman. (Dutton, $2.00) 
A murder-mystery with an English set- 
ting and a family curse for extra color. 
Corson of the J. C. By Clarence E. 
Mulford. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 
The creator of Hopalong Cassidy writes 
another ‘‘western.”’ 
The Forbidden Door. By Herman 
Landon. (Dial Press, $2.00) 
A mystery story witha new twist. The 
solution is worked out in a house which 
is buried under a landslide, making an 
undeniably tense day or two of it at the 
very end. 
The Deadfall. By Edison Marshall. 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.00) 
Alaska and romance by an expert at 
popular appeal. 
The Victory Murders. By Foster 
Johns. (John Day, $2.00) 
This is the best mystery story—or one 
of the best, at any rate—of the spring. 
“Foster Johns” is a pen name, but the 
well-known critic who is using it to cover 
| his entrance into a strange field may be 
justly proud of his experiment. And by 
the way, believe it or not, there isn’t a 
false clue in the story. 

The Pacer. By Viola Paradise. (Dut- 
ton, $2.00) 

The story of a girl who had to fight 
harder than she thought to get what she 
wanted. 





The Mystery of the Ashes. By An- 
thony Wynne. (Lippincott, $2.00) 

The author always constructs a good 
mystery and writes his story capably. 
This new one is no exception to the rule. 


In Sucha Night. By Babette Deutsch. 
(John Day, $2.00) 

A finely done novel in the modern 
manner—the story of one night’s events 
at a housewarming party. The author’s 
interest is in people, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else and she gives you 
at least six unforgettable portraits in 
this book. 


A Son of the Navahos. By James Wil- 
lard Schultz. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.75) 

A splendid story for boys by the best 
known of all writers of Indian tales. 


The Golden Centipede. By Louise 
Gerard. (Dutton, $2.00) 

Adventure in Africa, seasoned with a 
dash of romance and a flavoring of the 
supernatural. 


The Professors Like Vodka. By Harold 
Loeb. (Boni & Liveright, $2.00) 

This is a sophisticated and clever story 
of Americans and Russians and Paris for 
those who feel no compulsion to be 
shocked at either sophistication or smart- 
ness. 


These Frantic Years. By James Warner 
Bellah. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Post-war readjustment. A gay, youth- 
ful story in which action takes the place 
of moralizations upon the returned sol- 
dier’s hard lot. 


The Emerald. By Hilaire ge with 
twenty-one dr awings by G. K. Chester- 
ton. (Harper’s, $2. 00) 

po novelty in detective stories; 
this time the humorous detective tale, 
which—because of the literary skill of its 
author—never fails to be both good mys- 
tery stuff and good humor. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The life story of Charlie Siringo, cowboy, 
range detective, and terror of outlaws in the 
days when the pistol ruled the plains. Here 
is the true story of a life more adventurous 
than that of any hero of fiction and an honest 
picture of the lawless border. Get this hand- 
somely printed and lavishly illustrated vol- 
ume today from your bookseller or by mail 
from the publishers. Its price is only $3.00. 


A Check List of New Books for Sunset 
Readers 
ONCE IN THE SADDLE 
By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


Two superb stories of the untamed West, filled with 
vivid incidentsand thrillingadventures . . $2.00 


SUNNY MATEEL 
By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


A romance of the Northern wilderness . . $2.00 


A SON OF THE NAVAHOS 
By James Willard Schultz 
An Indian story by the famous old-time frontiersman. 
aia $1.75 
THE HARVEST OF THE YEARS 
By Luther Burbank 


The life story and ripe wisdom of the famous Cali- 
fornian “plant wizard."’ Illustrated. . . $4.00 


THE LANDS OF THE SUN 
By Mary Austin 
A book about California. Illustrated. (Ready May 


13) $3.00 


BIRDS of the PACIFIC STATES 
By Ralph Hoffmann 


A thorough and authoritative guide to the birds. 
Lavishly illustrated.(Ready May6) . . $5.00 


At all bookstores or from the publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO. 


2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 
hnocks out that” knock’. 


_.turns carbon into power 





What Ethyl Gasoline will do 


in your own automobile 


1 It will end all carbon trouble and 
make carbon formation an asset. 


As carbon forms, both temperature and 
compression (pressure) are increased. Ethy! 
Gasoline neutralizes the higher temperature 
and the increased compression becomes 
increased power. 


2 It will give you more power, particu- 
larly on hills and heavy roads. 

3 It will make your engine operate 
more smoothly. 

4 It will reduce gearshifting. 

5 It will increase acceleration, making 
your car easier to handle in traffic. 

6 It will eliminate “knocking” under all 
driving conditions. 
It will reduce vibration and engine 
wear and tear. 


8 It will save the expense of carbon 
removal. 


It will give you more power from 
each gallon of fuel that you use. 


N sHoRT, the advantages of Ethyl 
I Gasoline over regular gasoline are so 
marked as to make the small premium it 
costs a real economy. 






T is important that you differentiate between Ethyl 

Gasoline and other “anti-knock” gasolines. Ethy] 
Gasoline is the ov/y fuel which eliminates “knocking” 
under a// conditions, thereby making present day auto- 
mobiles perform more efficiently. 


It was developed by General Motors Research Labora- 
tories after 8 years of scientific research which resulted in 
these two important discoveries: 


] That “knocking” is an inherent characteristic of a// gasolines. 
What had previously been called a “carbon knock” or 
“ignition knock” or “engine knock” is in reality a fuel 
knock, due to the too rapid combustion of gasoline in the 
cylinders. 


? That “knocking” could be completely eliminated in gasoline 
by the addition of Ethyl Brand of Anti-Knock Compound. This 
ingredient was discovered by General Motors research en- 
gineers after experimenting with more than 33,000 chemical 
compounds. 


\o sUPERIOR is Ethyl Gasoline to other so-called “anti- 
\J knock” fuels that it has been adopted wherever unusual 
performance by a gasoline engine is required. That is why 
the United States Navy uses Ethyl Gasoline in its latest 
types of airplanes. That is why Ethyl Gasoline is used by 
the racing car drivers who are setting up new records. 


Ethyl Gasoline is available throughout the United States 
and Canada through leading oil companies and responsible 
jobbers. It is sold at pumps which display the “ETHYL” 
trade mark shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 
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What Packard means by “bal- BALAN > E knowledged superiority in all. 


ance” in a motor car goes far 

beyond the mechanical balance of parts 
which assures silent, vibrationless opera: 
tion. Packard’s clientele takes that for 
granted. 


The balance in which Packard takes pride 
is that perfect balance of desirable qualities 
which led one enthusiastic owner to write 
that his Packard was “the supreme com- 
bination of all that is fine in motor cars.” 


Packard’s deliberate aim for 27 years has 
been to develop a car of all-around excel: 
lence—not a car famous 


Those who own Packard cars 
know how well Packard has succeeded. 


Whatever you may expect from a motor 
car the Packard will provide to an un- 
usual degree. Beauty, smartness and dis: 
tinction recognized and imitated the 
world around. Speed unsurpassed by any 
but racing cars. Roominess and comfort 
which are proverbial. Low operating cost 
and long life which make Packard owner- 
ship a real economy. 


It is the balanced excellence of the Packard 
which makes it so uni- 


merely for one out: + KA RD versally admired and 
standing trait but of ac- PA desired. 


ASK TARE MAN 


WHO OWNS ONE 


“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 
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VOLUME LVIII 


The Creator of the Lovable and 
Now Famous Old Casco Billy has 
Turned His -Attention to -An 


Entirely 
Different 
Type of 
Indian, and 


in This Story a 


High 


Crome Ouic 


We have the First of a Series 
of Fimmy Crickett Yarns 
that, We Prophesy, Will 
Find a Place in the -/4ffec- 
tions of SUNSET ‘Readers 


T was dusk. The wild ducks were 

winging swiftly seaward as Jimmy 

Crickett peered cautiously through 

the screening spruce boughs be- 

fore he ventured to lead the way 
out on the salt grass of the wide tide flat. 
The tide was yet ebbing—a cupped hand 
brought up water that was only slightly 
brackish. Tah-an’s moccasin tracks were 
plainly visible for half the distance across 
the exposed strip of sandy ooze. Jimmy 
pondered, eyeing shrewdly the distance 
from where the tracks ceased to the brink 
of the softly lapping river. 

“Tah-an come here one hour and a half 
ago,” the weazened little policeman said, 
“He walk in water. So deep.” Jimmy 
made an expressive gesture toward the 
region of his Adam’s apple. 

“Well,” I commented, “If he waded 
across that half mile of water an hour 
and a half ago, we can now. ‘The tide is 
lower than when he crossed. You said he 
had friends on the south bank. Let’s go.” 
Jimmy shook his head stubbornly, his 
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~ of the estuary. 
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‘Tide 


keen old eyes searching 
the matted fringe of 
dwarf willows that 
marked the south shore 


“Too dark now. Dem 
place for walk in water 


@ Now Jimmy Crickett’s 
swarthy face, coppery red 
in the glow of the fire, 
was marked with 
unwonted expression 


a 


NUMBER 
















By Charles U. Brereton 


too hard to see. Only one place you walk 
—very straight mus’ go. Odder place vou 
swim. Ugh!’ 

I saw what the old tracker meant. 
There was a sand bar across that wide 
estuary which, if exactly followed, made a 
good ford at low tide. But I still did not 
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Illustrated by 
S. M. Lemme 


see why we should delay here while our 
quarry had this opportunity for rest and 
food. I said as much. Jimmy’s negative 
was more positive than ever. 

7] 
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“No can see two sticks where tell it 
place to walk in water. Too dark. Mus’ 
see two sticks.on odder side for walk it 
straight. Besides, Tah-an know we come 
fast behind him. He mebbe shoot, mebbe 
run away. I dunno.” 

I agreed silently. As usual, Jimmy was 
right. It was too dark to see the saplings 
on the south bank that were necessary to 
align one’s path across the wide ford. Be- 
sides, Tah-an, the killer, whose trail we 
had been following for a week, might be 
lying in that impenetrable mat of wil- 
lows waiting with sinister patience for the 
suck and bubble of disturbed water that 
would tell of stealthy pursuers. Jimmy 
volunteered one of his rare explanations 
as we turned back toward the timber. 

“Can cross dem river from odder side 
when moon shine little bit,” he said, 
“Two stick can see on dis side when moon 
behind de head.” 

He pointed to the huge forked drift 
stump beside us, and stepping behind it, 
aligned himself with a lightning-riven old 
spruce back in the timber. It was true. 
With even the faint light from a waning 
moon that verdureless snag would shine 
like silver against the black background 
and could be seen through the forks of the 
stump like the front sight of a long rifle. 
Because of that, a man could cross from 
the southern shore with ease although 
from where we stood the ford was impas- 
sable except in daylight. 


I HAD too often depended on the un- 
canny perspicacity of the little old In- 
dian to offer argument now. Jimmy might 
be strangely inarticulate at times but he 
knew what he was about and so I followed 
as the tracker shambled across the spongy 
turf and plunged into the sheltering 
timber. Nor was I surprised when we 
crashed through a rank thicket of salmon- 
berry canes into a miniature clearing. A 
tumbledown, squat cabin of cedar logs 
confronted us. At such a ford as the Tew- 
rip, there would be a cabin, of course. And 
it was as equally certain that it would be 
securely hidden from the casual glance of 
any passing white man. 

Jimmy Crickett grunted as he glanced 
around and I knew that things were not 
as he had expected to find them. But | 
was tired and hungry; no doubt the 
tracker was also. Breakfast, at dawn, 
was thirty miles behind us and the day 
had been a torment of quaking bogs, en- 
tangling thickets, and heaps of wind- 
blown timber where one needed the claws 
of a cat to make progress. Tah-an, des- 
perate at our persistence, had abandoned 
his usual haunts and fled on the wings of 
fear. 

With tiny slivers of resinous spruce and 
limbs of powder-dry alder Jimmy quickly 
made a fire in a little circle of blackened 
stones beside the cabin. He glanced up. 
No reflected glow could pierce the shadowy 
boughs above to be glimpsed by unfriendly 
eyes; the freshening land breeze would 
take all odors of cooking out to sea. | 
made no comment. Jimmy’s precautions 
were a matter of daily routine. But after 
I had unshouldered my heavy pack I took 
time to look around. 

Decrepit as the old cabin was, it yet had 
been recently occupied. Dried ferns 
spread on the split-pole bunk and a few 
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High Tide Come Quick: 


blackened utensils of heavy tin were proof 
enough of this. Cooking utensils are too 
precious among the northern tribes to be 
carelessly abandoned. And at the back 
of the cabin, I stubbed a toe against metal 
that was half hidden in the leaves. I lit 
a match and saw that it was a bear trap, a 
huge thing, perhaps forty pounds in 
weight. The setting clamps lay near. Be- 
fore the match had burned out I saw that 
Jimmy stood beside me. We circled the 
cabin in silence and now that the tea can 
was boiling ate ravenously of the cold 
meat and bannock from our packs. Some- 
thing, perhaps the tea, loosened the old 
man’s tongue. 

“You t’ink mebbe dis time dem Tah-an 
be hanged?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered, 
“T don’t think so. At 
the very most he can 
only be charged with 
attempted murder. And 
you’ve been reservation 
policeman long enough, 
Jimmy, to know how 


such cases go. The witnesses will lie or 
pretend they don’t understand and the 
whole case will fall to pieces in a mass of 
contradictions. About all the judge can 
do is to take matters in his own hands 
and sentence Tah-an to six months for 
assault. He’ll most likely do that.” 

“And bimeby he come back from white 
man’s jail and kill dem feller what git him 
arrested.” 

I looked up in surprise. It was not 
usual for Jimmy’s tones to express emo- 
tion of any kind, but now the policeman’s 
swarthy face, coppery red in the glow of 
the fire, was marked with unwonted ex- 
pression. I saw anger there—the cold 
malevolence of disillusioned old age 
tempered with a disgust that I judged to 
be for what Jimmy considered the twaddle 
of the white man’s criminal law. 

“Tah-an very bad man,” Jimmy said 
slowly. “Everybody say he kill two men. 
The White Father’s policeman, same like 
you, catch him two times. He git away 
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in court. Say dem odder men fight him 
first. White judge believe him, injun 
know he lie. Dis time he mebbe kill young 
man only many people hear fight and 
come quick. Tah-an run away.’ 

It was so. I could see the point Jimmy 
was trying to make. A deliberate attempt 
to kill, from the Indian’s viewpoint, was 
the same as an actual murder. Only the 
accident of unexpected witnesses had 
saved the killer’s last intended victim. 
But what was there to do? The path of 
the white man’s law must be followed, | 
argued. 

“Tah-an very bad man,” Jimmy in 
sisted. “He know nothing good. He 
all time making trouble for women and 










when man, try to stop it Tah-an kill him. 


Same thing every time. Last time Tah-an 
be bad to very nice Yanna girl and when 
her man tell him to keep away, Tah-an 
cut him many times. He—” 


TUMBLED backwards in a shower 

of sparks as the bed of ash-filmed 
coals erupted with a crashing report. [had 
heard, too, I thought, the whine of a bul- 
let and I crouched against the bole of a 
cedar, pistol ready. But I saw that Jimmy 
had not sought cover. He stood, feet wide 
apart, his rolling eyeballs swiftly searching 
the ground within the aura of little lights 
that flickered up wherever sparks had 
dropped. At last he stooped and picked 
up something that glittered. He held to- 
ward me a shining brass shell, torn and 
twisted by the explosion. 

“Much trouble now,” the old man mut- 
tered, “I big fool I no look for old, old 
trick. Tah-an very smart. He put 
loaded cartridge in fireplace. He know 
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High Tide Come Quick: 


mos’ white man not dig out old ashes be- 
fore he build fire. He listen for shot. Now 
he know we camp here. You stay, keep 
still. I go.” 

Swiftly Jimmy stamped out the flicker- 
ing sparks and covered what was left of 
the fre with sand. Then he disappeared 
so silently that I was not aware ip which 
direction he had gone. For a long time I 
sat there, my back against a tree that 
forbade attack from the rear. The min- 
utes dragged interminably. It was as 
dark as in the deepest cavern, the forest 
screen shutting out the faintest ray of 
starlight. Although common sense told 
me that it would be of no 
benefit to me, I wished that 
the moon would rise. All 
knowledge now depended on 
the sense of hearing. I strained 
my eardrums, attempting to 
sift from the sounds in that 
bleak forest some one thing 


that would ease the strain of 
waiting. 


ORNED owls _hooted 
arrogantly, calling from 
high perches; far away a fox 
squalled harshly, the leaves 
rustled faintly to the tread 
of little paws and from somewhere out 
in the broad shallows there came a 
sound as if a salmon had leaped. There 
was no sound of human passage. I was 
woodsman enough, or thought I was, to 
know that. Even under my heavy clothes, 
| had begun to shiver with the nervousness 
a leashed hound displays when Jimmy’s 
voice spoke out of the darkness: 
“T come. Everyt’ing all right for little 
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bit.” I could distinguish a deeper shadow 
that moved—the squat form of the old 
policeman eased to the ground beside me. 
I heard the faint sqush of his wet shoe 
pacs and decided that he had been patrol- 
ling the ford. Anticipating my flood of 
questions, Jimmy whispered: 

“T hear not’ing yet. We mus’ keep 
still. Stay here ’til daylight. Tah-an 
smart man. Very bad, too.” 

After that whisper, no sound came from 
my companion, yet I knew he was alert. 
As the night wore on the stealthy sounds 
of the forest died away. The river mur- 
mured as the fresh water followed the 















tide and at the sound of a splash Jimmy 


stirred quickly. I could sense his tense 
attitude yet he said nothing. Likely the 
sound was that of an otter after a salmon. 
The wind changed. A whisper in the 
spruce tops presaged the sea breeze of 
morning. At last, tired beyond further 
endurance, I dozed. 

I awoke, cramped and sore, at a light 
touch from the old tracker’s hand, and 
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thrilled to the smell of hot coffee. It was 
gray dawn and on Jimmy’s fire the pot 
was bubbling. Green wood smoke Ei. 
lowed above the trees but I reasoned that 
no doubt Jimmy had decided concealment 
was no longer necessary. We ate and 
drank as only men can after.such a night 
as the one we had passed. But after the 
packs were made up and I would have 
shouldered mine Jimmy checked me: 

“We no leave this place yet. We watch 
river. 


y the edge of the bramble thicket 
I crouched beside the shrewd old 
scout and peered curiously 
out at the estuary. The 
tide was at flood, the river 
surface as inert as though 
filmed with oil save for 
little windrows of dry 
rushes that sailed slowly 
i at the push of a faint 
breeze. [ would have 





( Even without the 
shock of being confronted 
hy an armed white man 
in this lawless region, 
the Indian policeman’ s 
unwavering carbine was 
eloquent enough 


spoken, asking for what we were waiting 
had not my eyes just then caught a 
movement among the willows of the 
opposite shore. 

A canoe shot out and crossed toward us, 
its two occupants driving the dugout with 
lusty strokes. I glanced at Jimmy’s 
carved-wood countenance and saw that 
he was expecting this. He was prepared— 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Yangtze River. Both the recognized Gov- 
ernment at Peking and the Nationalist 
Government from Canton are at one in 
demanding the abrogation of certain treat- 
ies. These are called “unequal treaties” 
because they grant to foreign residents in 
China special privileges which Chinese 
residents in foreign lands are not permitted 
to enjoy. These privileges were extorted 
from China after her defeat by Great Brit- 
ain in the war of 1840-42. The privileges 
to which the Chinese today make objection 
were more exactly defined in the British 
commercial treaty of 1843 and in the treaty 
with the United States in 1844 and that 
with France in the autumn of the same 
year. ‘The stipulations of these treaties 
to which exception is taken were also em- 
bodied in later agreements negotiated 
with other states. The objectionable 
provisions are two: a treaty tariff, fixed 
at a very low rate, and the grant to for- 
eign powers of jurisdiction over their 
citizens or subjects residing in China. In- 
equality is shown in that, while foreign 
governments have a voice in determining 
what duties shall be paid on imports into 
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chow, Ningpo and Shanghai. — Subse- 
quently, at different times, other ports 
and some inland cities were thrown open 
A number of them were opened by China 
upon her own initiative. There are now 
about seventy-hve cities and towns wher: 
foreigners may reside and do business. 
After China’s humiliation in the second 
war with Great Britain, 1858-60, mission- 
aries were permitted to live anywhere in 
China to carry on their work. 


HEN Caleb Cushing negotiated 

our first treaty with China i 

1844, he insisted that Americans in Chin 

should be placed under American jurisdic- 
tion, just as they were in Turkey and 
certain other lands. The reasons he ga\ 
were four: (1) The Chinese penal cod: 

was very severe and prescribed barbarous 
punishments, which at that time was quit: 
true. (2) The courts were corrupt, W hic! 
was also true. (3) The prisons were fou 
and their administration 
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@ Chang Kat Shek, war lord of 
Canionese army 


Dost of us are asking, 
“What’s the Big Ideain 
China?” 


tive article answers the 


This informa- 











University of California. 
spent most of his time in China, serving in various 
official and governmental capacities. 
called as special technical delegate to the Peace 
He is the author of several 
books on China and altogether it would be hard to 
find anyone better qualified to interpret intelligently 
the present Chinese struggle. 

In the accompanying article Dr. Williams is not 
content merely to make clear the facts; he analyzes 
the background against which those facts must be 
examined in a fashion invaluable to the average man 
who would like to understand the situation in China. 


The Editors. 


Conference in 
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WILLIAMS is Agassiz pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages and literature at the 
For twenty-six years he 


Later he was 


cruel. This, too, was 
true. (4) The accuse: 
were not allowed lega 
counsel. 

Since that time Chin: 
has greatly improved her 
codes, has organized new 
courts which are presided 
over by judges trained 
in the law and has built 
prisons that will compare 
favorably with those of 
the western world. 

But China’s new codes 
have not yet received the 
sanction of a national! 
parliament, neither are 
they generally enforced 
China has some eighteen 
hundred towns and cities. 
but only one hundred 
and thirty-nine of the 
new courts and no more 























question concisely 


HAT is the meaning of the 

strife in China? What do 

the Chinese want? Why 

is it that Americans are 

involved in the struggle? 
These are questions that Americans are 
asking every day. 

There are several factions in China. 
Some are contending for the control of one 
or more provinces. Others, more am- 
bitious, want to govern the whole country. 
Two factions, only, need to be considered 
here. One is the Government at Peking, 
from which the foreign powers have not 
yet withdrawn their recognition. The 
other is a revolutionary government set 
up some years since at Canton, but now 
having its capital at Wuchang on the 
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China or exports therefrom, China has no 
voice in fixing the tariff on Chinese goods 
entering foreign countries. Inequality 1s 
evident, too, in an agreement that per- 
mits foreigners in China to escape Chinese 
jurisdiction, while Chinese abroad must 
submit to the local authorities. 

Before the first war between China and 
Great Britain, all foreign merchants were 
compelled to reside at Macao. During 
the trading season, which was fixed by the 
monsoons, they were allowed to visit Can- 
ton, for which purpose they purchased a 
permit, but they were compelled to leave 
their families at Macao. China, having 
been defeated in the war, was compelled 
to open five ports to foreign residence and 
trade. These were Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
INE * 
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than thirteen hundred 
judicial officers, so that 
her reform is far from complete. Never- 
theless it is possible with the few new 
courts to begin the surrender of extra- 
territoriality, and undoubtedly some 
arrangement with that end in view will 
be made just as soon as there is a recog- 
nized government in China that can con- 
trol the whole country. Such a surrender 
will be seen to be advisable when one con- 
siders the number of the countries whose 
citizens enjoy extraterritoriality, the 
variety of codes enforced and the in- 
equality of justice that is administered. 

The Chinese tariff both of import and 
exporteduties is based upon a general rate 
of five per cent ad valorem, but certain 
articles are duty-free and some exports 
pay a little more than five per cent. The 
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schedule, however, is a specific one, 
and, as prices have changed from time 
ro time, It has been necessary to revise 
it. To the Chinese it very naturally 
ippears unjust that they should be 
vermitted to collect no more than five 
ver cent ad valorem on American goods 
i:mported into their country while some 
sorts of Chinese goods must pay fifty 
ind sixty per cent duty on coming into 
the United States. It is also an offense 
n the eyes of the Chinese to find that 
the duties, although belonging to the 
evenues of China, are collected by Euro- 
veans and Americans and deposited 1 
foreign banks. 


HIS foreign control of the Chinese 
customs had its origin during the 
‘aip’'ing Rebellion. The southern prov- 
neces were all in disorder. Various rebel 
xands were engaged in plundering the 
veople. One of them, the Triads, cap- 
cured Shanghai in 1853, invaded the in- 
rernational settlement and looted the 
‘customs house. The foreign residents 
vad organized a company of volunteers 
vhich quickly took charge of the situa- 
con and expelled the marauders. But 
che Triads continued to hold the native 
city and the Consuls at Shanghai 
declared the settlement to be neutral 


C With flags flying the l 
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The grenade corps in 
defense of Shanghai 


against Cantonese 


forces 
territory. this made 
it impossible for the 


Chinese Commissioner 
of Customs to function 
there. The Consuls 
then organized a pro- 
visional service to col- 
lect the duties and to 
hold them until the 
Chinese Government 
should recover control 


’. S. marines landed from U.S. S 


Chaumont and marched through the streets of Shanghai 
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A roughly sketched map 
of China 


of the region. At the close of 
the second war with Great Britain 
considerable indemnities were to 
be paid the victorious powers. 
These payments were to be made 
from the Customs revenue and it 
seemed advisable therefore to 
have one system of collection for 
all open ports. Thus by the terms 
of the Tientsin Treaties the for- 
eign supervision of the Customs 
was extended to all these ports. 
In this way China for the first 
time obtained an honest adminis- 
tration of the Customs and the 
Imperial Government consider- 
ably improved its resources. The 
Maritime Customs Service has 
also been of great benefit in estab- 
lishing a postal service, in light- 
ing and buoying the coast and 
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river channels, in providing a_ public 
health service and in gathering statistics 
of real value relating to many subjects. 
The Chinese cant that, although it is 
a Chinese service, no Chinese, however 
well qualified, are niasaied to the higher 
posts. This is a fault that will no doubt 
be corrected, but, as long as the revenues 
are pledged for the payment of a foreign 
debt that has grown to grievous propor- 
tions, it is unlikely that European and 
American governments will readily agree 
to surrender control, though it is not 
impossible that circumstances may compe! 
them to make an unwilling surrender. 
China has repeatedly asked the Powers 
co grant her tariff autonomy, but thus far 
has failed to obtain it. After the Boxer 
troubles an enormous punitive indemnity, 
was demanded of China, amounting to 
Tls. 450,000,000 or $333,900,000. This 
sum was made a debt, bearing interest at 
four per cent per annum and payable in 
instalments during a period of thirty-nine 
years. To provide funds for the payment, 
it became necessary once more to revise 
the schedule of duties on imports, but the 
Powers would not consent to more than 
the stipulated five per cent ad valorem. 


REAT BRITAIN in 1902 and the 

United States in 1903 agreed to a 
surtax of seven and a half per cent on 
imports and of two and a half per cent on 
exports, provided China would abolish 
the likin, which is a duty collected on 
goods in transit from one part of the 
country to another. Japan in 1903 also 
agreed to an increase upon the same 
condition, but without stipulating the 
amount. Other treaty powers refused 
to allow the increase unless they were 
given a quid pro quo. ‘This effectually 
blocked the plan. 

After the revolution which established 
_ the republic, a loan of twenty-five million 
pounds for reorganization purposes _be- 
came necessary. The service of this loan 
consumed the balance of the customs 
revenue and required the Salt Gabelle to 
be placed under foreign control. Thus 
the resources of the central Government 
were still further curtailed. The outbreak 
of civil war deprived the Government of 
other revenues also, which were due from 
the provinces in rebellion. Yet at the 
Washington Conference in 1921 when 
China asked for tariff autonomy or, failing 
that, an increase that would permit the 
Government to meet its obligations and 
restore order, the Treaty Powers there 
assembled were adamant in their refusal. 
They agreed merely to revise the specific 
schedule once more and bring the duties 
up to an effective five per cent ad valorem 
and promised to arrange a conference to 
study the possibility of abolishing likin 
and increasing the rates as proposed in the 
treaties of 1902 and 1903. The increase 
obtained by the revision of the schedule in 
1922 was insignificant. China had asked 
for bread and was given a stone. This 
failure of the Powers to appreciate the 
situation at Peking must be held respon- 
sible in large measure for the present 
chaotic condition of affairs. 

The Washington Tariff treaty, such as 
it was, was ratified promptly by all the 
signatories except France. France did 
not ratify until August 1925. The Tariff 
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Conference, for which the Treaty pro- 
vided, met in the following October. After 
months of discussion, it was reluctantly 
agreed by the delegates of the Treaty 
Powers that China should have tariff 
autonomy from January, 1929, and that 
in the interim she should be allowed to 
adopt a schedule that would permit a 
graduated scale of duties beginning with 
two and a half per cent upon certain 
necessaries and rising to thirty and forty 
per cent upon luxuries. Unfortunately 
the agreement was never signed or ratified. 
Peking was attacked by the combined 
forces of Marshal Chang of Manchuria 
and General Wu P’ei-fu of central China. 
The Government became disorganized 
for a time and the Conference dispersed. 

The present Nationalist movement, 
which has pitted Canton against Peking, 
had its origin in the struggle to bring 
China into the World War on the side of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen bitterly opposed China’s 
participation. A considerable number of 
the members of Parliament were also 
opposed to a declaration of war because 
of their distrust of the Premier, who, it 
was feared, would build up an army to 
overawe Parliament rather than to fight 
Germany. The wrangle was complicated 
by the attempt of Chang Hsiin to restore 
the monarchy. He coerced President Li 
into an illegal dissolution of Parliament. 
A group of cst went to Canton and 
set up a rival government there. Yet 
when the monarchical movement had 
failed and Peking had declared war on 
Germany in August 1917, the Canton fac- 
tion felt constrained from motives of 
policy to do likewise. 


A NEW parliament was chosen in 
1918 which elected Hsii Shih- 
ch’ang President. Dr. Sun’s party at 
Canton refused to recognize the election. 
Nevertheless, when delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the Peace Conference at 
Paris, President Hsii appointed members of 
the Canton faction as well as of the Peking 
Government, and both groups accepted 
and cooperated heartily. President Hsii 
tried in vain to re-unite the country: Dr. 
Sun would not be placated. His so-called 

“Constitutional Government” at Canton 
gradually dwindled away. Many of the 
members of its parliament, whose terms 
of office had long since expired, dispersed 
to their homes, and a military govern- 
ment was established there. This split 
into two parties in 1920, and Dr. Sun was 
driven out of Canton. He fled to Shang- 
hai and took up negotiations with the 
same Government at Peking, that he had 
been opposing. He proposed plans for the 
reunion of the country, et he wanted also 
to punish the colleagues with whom he had 
just quarreled at Canton. In November, 
1920, his party recovered control at Can- 
ton and the negotiations with Peking no 
longer had attraction for him. 

In April, 1921, by a small minority 
of a parliament which no longer had 
a legal existence he was chosen Presi- 
dent of -the revolutionary government. 
He was bent on making war on Peking, 
but this did not meet with the approval 
of some of his followers and in 1922 he 
was driven out of Canton once more. He 
then formed an alliance with Marshal 
MAGA 
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Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria to attack 
Wu P’ei-fu, the chief protector of Peking. 
Chang was badly beaten in May, 1922 
Wu P’ei-fu, however, was very earnest in 
his efforts to re-unite the country. In 
order to placate the southern faction 
which would not recognize Hsii Shih-ch’- 
ang as President, he persuaded the latter 
to resign in June, 1922. Since Dr. Sun 
insisted upon the legality of the Parlia- 
ment of 1913, he then had summons issued 
for its assembly at Peking for the purpose 
of electing a President. Inasmuch as the 
President, in office at the time of the 
division in 1917, was Li Yuanhung, the 
leader of the Revolution of 1911, and one 
of the heroes admired by the South, he 
persuaded Li to return temporarily to 
Peking to serve until an election could be 
held. The election was held in October, 
1923, and Ts’ao K’un was chosen. His 
first act was to present to Parliament for 
ratification the very constitution which 
had been drawn up by Dr. Sun’s party 
and which met all their demands as to 
local autonomy. But Dr. Sun would not 
agree with Peking even when it did the 
things that he demanded. He merely de- 
nounced the election as brought about by 
bribery. Sir Robert Ho-tung of Hong- 
kong, who had interested himself in an 
endeavor to promote peace, declared 
that, no matter who might be elected, the 
charge of bribery would be made. Bribery 
seems to have been attempted by both 
parties. 


N 1923 Dr. Sun recovered control a 

Canton and continued his pepsin 
for the punishment of Peking. Not having 
been able to defeat Wu P’ei-fu in the 
field he resorted to other means. He and 
Marshal Chang conspired to detach from 
Wu his chief subordinate, General Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the “Christian General”. By 
suitable inducements, among which press 
reports mentioned a loan of five million 
dollars, Feng was persuaded to desert his 
chief in the hour of battle. Chang at- 
tacked Wu in the autumn of 1924, near 
Shanhaikuan. Feng deserted Wu and 
allowed him to be overwhelmed by 
Chang’s forces. Wu was driven back to 
central China and Feng seized Peking. 
Chang and Feng agreed to put the former 
Premier, Tuan Chih-jui, temporarily in 
power as acting chief executive and Dr. 
Sun was called to Peking to assist in ar- 
ranging for the future government of 
China. He reached the capital on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, but he was already very ill. 
When he found that his allies were arrang- 
ing to call a national convention to bring 
about the re-union of the country, true to 
his nature, he objected to the method of 
selecting the delegates. His colleagues 
were arranging to have a convention to 
represent all the provinces. Dr. Sun de- 
manded that the delegates be chosen by 
the soviet method, that is to say, dele- 
gates to represent occupations and classes 
rather than districts. The Convention 
was called for February, 1925, but accom- 
plished nothing and Dr. Sun died on 
March 12. 

Dr. Sun was a hero among his country- 
men and preparations have been made to 
build a great mausoleum for his remains. 
He was a lovable man and made devoted 
friends, but he was human and his failings 
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were obvious. It is worthy of note that 
his followers today are engaged in war 
with the very leader with whom Dr. Sun 
was in alliance when he died. To explain 
this situation it is necessary to relate the 
circumstances which led Dr. Sun to alter 
his views and methods to such an extent 
as to demand the election of a national 
convention by soviets rather than in the 
old way by districts. 

[he Bolshevists captured the govern- 
ment of Russia in November, 1917. Many 
of the imperialists and of the followers of 
Kerensky fled into China. There they 
organized raids into Siberia, but accom- 
plished nothing worthy of note. 

The “Red” Russians in 1919 were in 
possession of the greater part of Siberia 
and began at once to plan for an influen- 
tial position in China. They worked in 
part through the Communist 


these officers no longer represented Rus- 
sia and Russia was willing to forego fur- 
ther payment. The Russian diplomatic 
and consular officers in China were being 
supported by these payments. China 
thereupon discontinued making them, 
and in September, 1920, withdrew recog- 
nition from the Kerensky representatives. 
The next year China’s return mission was 
sent to Moscow rather than to the Far 
Eastern Republic. 


WICE during the year 1921, 
Russia tried to persuade China 
not to send delegates to the Washington 
Conference, but to join Russia and other 
states in a Far Eastern Conference. 
China, however, declined, and also refused 
to give Russia recognition. 
In 1922 the Chinese delegates returned 
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5 
temples were seized and sold for the same 
purpose. Land owners were required to 
show their deeds, failing which the lands 
were seized. 

During the year 1924 Russian agents 
arrived in Canton to assist Dr. Sun’s 
plans. Grusenberg, now known as Bor- 
odin, became the political agent, and a 
number of military officers took charge of 
the Military Academy and made the 
cadets there the nucleus of an army, well 
drilled and equipped, which has since 
brought the greater part of south China 
under its control. Russia’s influence 
could be seen, too, in the organization of 
labor unions, and the provision for their 


participation in the government pro- 
gramme. 

But Russia was also treating with 
Peking and it would appear strange 


to be seeking friendly relations 





International, which had_ been 
established at Moscow in March, 
1919. Agents were sent into 
China during that year to or- 
ganize communistic groups. 
lhe Soviet Government also 
made direct overtures to China. 
Karakhan, the Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, in 1919 offered 
co renounce all the special priv- 
ileges that had been enjoyed 
under the Tzars, provided China 
would recognize the Moscow 
Government. In December the 
same year the Congress of Com- 
munists meeting at Moscow sent 
greetings to the “oppressed peo- 
ples” of the Far East and prom- 
ised aid in their attempts to 
free themselves. The Jzvestia, 
an official journal of the Soviet 
Government, reported in June, 
1920, the meeting of a Congress 
of Chinese Workers in Russia, to 
whom Bukharin made appeal 
that they ought to organize the 
workmen in China itself. The 
Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International held in the 
summer of 1920 was attended 
by delegates from China, which 
called out a rather enthusiastic 
speech from Lenin on the “de- 
fence of the hundreds of millions 
of the oppressed and exploited 
in the Orient”. In September 
that year the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Inter- 
national received reports on the 
“Work in the Far East”. The /zvestia in 
January, 1921, reported a recent confer- 
ence of Socialists i in China and the organi- 
zation of a “Chinese Communist Party” 
Probably the journal exaggerated the im- 
portance of these events. 








HE Chinese Government had failed 

to respond to the offer of Karakhan 
made in 1919. But in 1920 Moscow had 
organized a stool-pigeon government in 
eastern Siberia, the Far Eastern Republic, 
which claimed to benon-communistic, and 
in the summer of that year China was per- 
suaded to receive a representative of this 
government to discuss commercial rela- 
tions. When he reached Peking, he induced 
the Chinese Government to discontinue 
payments to the Russian diplomatic repre- 
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Marshal Chang Tso-Lin, commander of the 


Chinese troops in Manchuria 


from Washington disappointed. It seemed 
a good time to try again for recognition. 
Russia sent Joffe. He was well received, 
but did not secure recognition. After 
some months delay in Peking, he went to 
Shanghai, where he met Dr. Sun. The 
latter was very favorably impressed. To 
allay suspicion that they were planning 
to introduce communism into China, the 
two men joined in a published declaration 
that China was not a suitable field for 
communism or for sovietism. 

Nevertheless when Dr. Sun regained 
control of Canton in 1923, he began to 
introduce some of the Russian methods. 
The Agricultural Station, public property, 
was seized and sold that funds might be 
raised for a punitive expedition against 
the North. According to published re- 


with Peking while at the same 
time aiding a movement directed 
against Peking. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, therefore, denied that 
the agents at Canton were Rus 
sian Government agents. They 
were said to be sent out by the 
Communist International. This 
appears to be a distinction with- 
out a difference since both in- 
stitutions are controlled by the 
same men. 


HE Peking Government 
finally on May 31, 1924, 
gave the Soviet Government of 
Russia the coveted recognition. 
In the autumn of that year, as 
we have seen, the alliance of Dr. 
Sun and Marshal Chang had per- 
suaded General Feng Yu-hsiang 
to desert Wu P’ei-fu. Upon the 
defeat of Wu, General Feng seized 
Peking. There the diplomatic 
representative of Russia was the 
same Karakhan who in 1919 had 
offered China such _ generous 
terms for recognition. To make 
his position more important he 
was given the rank of Ambassa- 
dor, while other members of the 
Diplomatic Corps are merely 
Ministers. The “Christian Gen- 
eral” came under the influence 
of the Russian embassy. In fact 
he depended upon Russia for his 
supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion. He soon showed leanings 
toward communism. Thus he lost 
the confidence of his ally, Marshal Chang. 
This was Wu P’ei-fu’s opportunity to 
avenge Feng’s treachery. Wu formed an 
alliance with his old enemy, Chang Tso- 
lin, and drove Feng out of Peking. This 
broke up the Tariff Conference. Feng went 
to Urga, perhaps to Moscow. Marshal Wu 
P’ei-fu drove the army of Feng back be- 
yond Kalgan. Thence it made its way to 
its original territory, the province of Shensi. 
General Feng has joined it there and is 
supported by forty “Red” Russian officers 
according to press reports. Feng, once so 
friendly ‘with Christian missionaries, has 
taken the attitude of the Russians, op- 
posing missionaries as agents of capital- 
istic countries. His army 1s now in alliance 
with the Nationalist Army of Canton. 
While Marshal Wu was _ pursuing 
(Continued on page 88) 





sentatives of the Boxer Indemnity, since ports, eight hundred and _ forty-eight 
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FOO'THOLDS 


~AA Fascinating Action 
Novel of the -ACost 
Brilliant Period in the 
History of the West 


CHAPTER | 
I 


AZY smoke, vanishing almost 
at once into the clear blue of 
the early-morning sky; a dull 
buffet of sound throbbing in 
the sweet air as a Tah-mah 

woman pounded maize (singing of how Ki- 
ki-ah the jay seeks his mate); the solemn 
distant lowing of cattle in the hills; the 
wild cry of an Indian apartador hurrying 
horses from the grassy flats—early morn- 
ing, and el rancho Buena Esperanza was 
awaking. 

The cries grew nearer, and dust began to 
rise from the beaten yellow clay. With 
the dust came the tinkle of a bell, swinging 
from the neck of the pinto leading the 
caponera of horses. Up to the shade of the 
hacienda itself the horses raced, the one 
herder stopping them just before the 
shaded door itself. The yegua pinto, her 
bell stirring the very dust with silvery 
sound, stood firmly, while the other ani- 
mals milled back and forth around her. 

Miguel, apartador of the rancho, glared 
about him at the horses. From the waist 
up he was naked. He wore soft skin 
trousers streaked fantastically with red 
and yellow ochre. His coiled hair shone 
with grease, and through it were thrust 
ced-painted laurel sticks. 

“Every other day you behave like 
hends,” he snarled at the animals in bro- 
ken, guttural Spanish; “but today, when 
senor don Estevan still sleeps you are as 
the angels!” 

A deep chuckle came from the black 
doorway. 

“And what makes you think I sleep, 
Miguel?” 


HE Indian leaped from the horse 
he rode. 

‘It was well done,” don Estevan agreed. 
“Pero! What a perfect day! For ten 
years, ever since San Rafael Arcangel was 
founded by the good fathers, and I took 
che three of you, I have had nothing save 
crouble. But this morning! Rafael has 
my boots ready, Gabriel”—wiping his 
beard—“has at last learned to make my 
chocolate hot and sweet, and you bring 
horses as horses should be brought. My 
three archangels are a credit to their 
names. 

“Now—which horse shall I ride, Mig’- 
lito?” 
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(“Go outside, my children,” Fra Juan commanded. 


“Perhaps you 
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The ranchero had never asked his ser- 
vant for advice before: it became (to the 
Indian) praise unbelievable. His nostrils 


waved. His chest grew big. He held his — 


head as high as his few inches permitted. 

“Kol-kol the Raven? He is eager today. 
And Hah-ki-ah, who will run all day like 
the elk who is his brother in name, and—’”’ 

“And what will the good father say 
when I tell him you call my animals after 
Indio gods and devils? Well, I will never 
tell him—provided you behave yourself. 
I ride the horse you select, and how you 
choose him shall mark whether you care 
for horses or sweep the kitchen for the 
women.” Half to himself he added, “It 
is too fine a day to merely roam the hills 
and then return for the morning meal. | 
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will go and see if that new cook of Jose 
Maria’s is as fine as he has been boasting. 
An hour in the saddle, and I will be hun- 


grier than a bear—hungry as an Indian!” 


E was a tall man, Estevan del Valle; 
he held Fernando VII’s own grant 
to his rancho—had held it since 1816, a 
year before the establishment of San Rafael 
Arcangel, founded to care for the sick of 
San Francisco Assisi and incidentally to 
convert the savages of the district just 
north of the.bay of Saint Francis; a tall 
man and broad; bearded, black of hair 
despite his fifty-odd years. 
He wore a short blue jacket with filigree 
buttons; his vest was of blue also, worked 
with silver thread. Short breeches, 
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can persuade Hilarita to find words for your plea, Ricardo” 
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tasselated, and tied about the knee with 
silver cord, had beneath them and below 
them soft leggings of fine deerskin, colored 
and stamped with arabesque ornamenta- 
tion. On his head was a wide beaver- 
skin hat. 

Ready to mount, after Miguel had 
fastened the last thong of the saddle, and 
held the stirrup, with a_silver-worked 
tapadera, ready for his foot, he hesitated 
at the sound of a meek voice. He sensed 
instantly that it was over-meek. 

‘And a horse for your daughter, my 
father?” 

Don Estevan began to rake at his beard; 
his mouth twitched, and he tried to keep 
it firm, forbidding. 

“Tt is not proper 
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His half-hearted objection was taken 
from his mouth. 

“What is not proper, oh great and fam- 
ous don Estevan? Me?” 


STEVAN closed his eyes rather than 
answer. He felt, instant, hands 
behind his head, drawing it down. Each 
eyelid received a soft kiss, hardly more 
thana breath. He kept his eyes shut reso- 
lutely. “It is this, little daughter of my 
heart: I promised Jose de la Torre that | 
would ride over and examine some few 
oreyanos—unbranded calves—and he has 
agreed that they will be waiting for me. 
It will be dusty work—” 
“And you will need the good white 
wine after? You said nothing of this 
AZINE * 
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last night.”” She brushed her lips against 
his beard. “You are so full of business 
that you have no time for your Hilarita. 
Ah, well—” 

The rogue was fishing for protestations, 
and got them. At the end, driven to it by 
very lack of invention, don Estevan 
blurted, “It is not proper for you to go 
visiting without a woman along, Hilarita 
mia. According to custom you must—” 

The girl laughed softly. 

“IT will not steal senora de la Torre’s 
husband, I promise you.” 
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Del Valle, plagued beyond any measur- 
ing, hit back truly. 

“Can you say the same about her son, 
Ricardo?” Seeing his shot hit, he began 
to grin. “You are a rosy goddess at this 
moment, little one. You are of the color 
of dawn, auroral—”’ 

His daughter stepped away from him, 
calmly, for all her flaming cheeks. 

“And you’ ’—judiciously—“ were never 
made for a poet. 

“No? Perhaps not, although I have 
written a love-poem or so in my younger 
days. If not a poet—at least a prophet, 
which is all the more reason why you do 
not go with me—oh, you need not kiss me 
again, shameless one! I know you are 
going, but what will senora de la Torre 
think of you—and me?” 

“T do not marry the senora, do I?” 


The bearded ranchero blinked a second 
time. 
“It has got that far, has it?” he asked 


in return. 

Hilarita del Valle mocked him: “You 
are the prophet, not I,”’ she reminded him 
blithely. “JZ need tell you nothing—ex- 
cept that the horses are waiting, and in 
the sun.” Estevan turned, to discover 
that Miguel had, truly, saddled a horse 
for the senorita. “You will let your 
naughty daughter go?” 

He looked at the girl squarely. 

Black eyes, both man and girl, black 
eyes shot with gold; firm heads held high, 
Jon Estevan’s close-cropped, Hilarita’s 
piled high. She was, Estevan thought 
sadly, as slender, as straight, as any arrow; 
she faced him steadily, eyes on his, her 
pale cheeks touched with color high.on the 
cheekbones— 


we ey are very lovely, very like my 
Hilaria, your mother, who is dead,” 
he said ina low voice. 

She was all tears and kisses. 

“Ricardo is nothing,” she whispered in 
his ear. “I would never leave you for 
him—never!” 

Don Estevan was no stranger to the 
business of love. 

“So you doubtless told him,” he agreed. 
“How many of his kisses did it take to 
make you change your mind, eh? Well, 
no es maleja; it is not so bad. The del 
Valles and the de la Torres—what a 
rancho it will make some day! I might 
have known there was a something in the 
wind—you wear the new dress from 
Seville.” 

Very meekly, “I will have Ysabel place 
cloth over the corazo and the dress will 
not be injured—” and left him to deliver 
the order (and, for lack of better, boast a 
little to her woman Ysabel.) 

There was not a thing don Estevan 
could find to complain about. The horses 
were ready. ‘ Every thong was tight. The 
silver trappings sent sparkles into his eyes. 
The leather anqueras covering the hind- 
quarters fitted snugly, perfect half- 
moons of color. He wondered idly how 
much Miguel had heard. If the Indian 
had heard too much, a beating would 
prove to him who the ranchero really was 

—Estevan, and not Hilarita; probably the 
al of hooves had kept the words from 
the apartador. Del Valle beat his servants 
seldom, a thing his neighbors—de la 
Torre, de Anza, Estrada, Gonzales, and 
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even Patricio Callanan the Irishman at 
rancho Santa Antonia—had often chided 
him about. (The only Indian, they said, 
who made a good servant was the one who 
was beaten three times a week at least.) 
He helped Hilarita to mount when she 
reappeared, saw that her knee was secure 
against the saddle, and then roared for his 
hat. His great voice brought three cholos 
from the house. 
“My hat!” he bellowed. 
to have what I need?” 
The girl adjusted the thong under his 
chin. 
“It is on your head, dear one,” she said. 
“It is a shame you cannot find something 
to be angry about! If’—she paused, her 
eyes toward the east, and instantly 
changed what she had intended to say to, 
“Someone comes; perhaps you can find 
something wrong fae him, and so—” 
Estevan clapped spurs to his horse. 


“Am I never 


Love Is— 
By Queene B. Lister 


Love is— 

A tiny, shiny house. 
I know—I know. 

Love is a tiny, viney house 
With a broom—and a hoe. 


Love is— 

A dreamy, gleamy house 
Tis sol—’Tis so! 

If a lass sees a hearth to sweep 
And a lad sees—a hoe. 


Love is 

A tiny, shiny house 
With wild ever-bloom 

On a clean altar-shelf 
[n the front room. 


“Tt is Fra Juan Amoros,” he shouted 
over his shoulder as he tore across the clay. 

He began to shout greetings before the 
priest was near enough to hear them; 
chattered in the padre’s ear until they 
were again at the hacienda, began to give 
Hilarita a dozen orders at once—food for 
the padre, coffee for him, chocolate, a 
horn of cool wine— 


MOROS was almost as tall as del 

Valle. His coarse brown robe 
flapped disconsolately about the mule’s 
flanks as he rode up, the three knots of 
the cord chastising animal instead of 
man. Fra Juan was thin to emaciation; 
his black eyes gleamed above his narrow 
aquiline nose. 

“When you depart, it will be on a 
proper horse,” Estevan assured him. “Are 
there no longer any decent beasts at the 
missions, that you ride like—like—” 

“Like a poor priest,” the gaunt padre 
finished for him. 

Del Valle smiled in his beard as the 
father touched Hilarita’s bent head. 
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“There was a time, Juan, when we were 
younger, if you—” 

“Chastity, sanctity and poverty”’— 
fingering the three knots—‘“‘are all I dare 
remember now,” the other retorted, smil- 
ing. “Other matters, Estevan, are not 
worth recalling.” 

“No—of course not. But aside from 
ladies, Juan, do you remember the time 
you drove your sword through the chair, 
trying to reach—who was it now you were 
fighting?—and what was the girl’s name 
who—” 

“Is this a something you told my 
mother?” Hilarita demanded. 

Estevan gulped air. 

“You see how it is with me,” he said 
finally to the padre. ‘Words cut from my 
mouth. Ruled by a woman. Well’’— 
with sudden soberness—‘‘a woman has 
been at the root of more than one of my 
troubles—troubles not of my own makiny. 
Tell me”—very slowly—"you still pray 
for—that other Juan?” 

It was in the padre’s head to say, 
“You, also, think too much of the past 
and you, also, are lonely.” What he did 
say, forgetful of the girl, was, “I pray for 





your brother every day of my life, 

Estevan.” 

“e E was never one for praying him- 
self. Perhaps his stay in_ pur- 


gatory was short—” 

“Tf he is dead.” 

“If he is dead. He must be. How 
many years is it since I—left Spain? Once 
I hoped that he was dead, but now 
Miguel! Goat and son of a goat! Take 
the good father’s mule and feed it—to 
the crows, for all I care. Astride a mule 
you! I remember the time we—” 

Fra Juan said, “Hush, old friend.” 

“Ts it Juan Andres del Valle you speak 
of?” Hilarita asked in a small voice. 

Her father’s mouth dropped open. 

“And what if it is?” he demanded. 
“What do you know of him? Whoeve: 
put that name in your mouth?” 

The girl shrugged. 

‘Am I deaf?” she asked. 

“Tell her,” the padre suggested. 

Estevan del Valle wiped moisture not of 
the sun from his face. “It is too long a 
story,” he said. ‘And it is too hot any- 
how. And, besides, I will not tell her until 
Iam ready to doit. I am not the man to 
be forced. If—” 

“He will tell you when it is cooler, Fra 
Juan,” said Hilarita slyly, while don Este 
van puffed out his cheeks. “You, my 
daughter, you are all dressed for a little 
party? Idid not know—” 

A gale of laughter from the ranchero 
greeted the words. Estevan shook with 
glee. ‘‘Now you can fence with her,” he 
said, when he could talk. “She is too 
quick with the tongue for me, but you al- 
ways had a way with the—” 

Fra Juan raised his hand with, ‘Hush! 
That was long ago.” Nevertheless, he 
smiled. 

In the little silence a bird sang; as an 
afterbeat, as soft, as sweet, as very low, 
there came the singing of the two bells of 
the mission. 

“Peace!” the padre whispered. 

As he spoke, his fingers wandered (with- 
out his knowing) to his robe. At first 
father and daughter thought he searched 
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Footholds 


for his beads; as their eyes followed his 
hand—his lips were moving in prayer— 
they saw that he touched a jagged, three- 
corner tear in the coarse fabric. 

Fra Juan said again, “Peace!” and then 
saw what the others looked at. “It is 
nothing,” he said evenly. “Some wander- 
ing Indian shot at me, as I was leaving 
San Rafael. It passed through my robe, 
and even missed the mule—at times it is a 
good thing to be thin. Los Indios grow 
harder to handle each day—” 

“You should wear the leather jacket,” 
del Valle fumed. ‘‘You see, Hilarita, 
what these Franciscans suffer?” 

“It is not suffering, my children. We 
who make the way, who prepare for the 
many who follow in our footsteps, must ex- 
pect interference, trouble, even arrows—” 

Hilarita’s black eyes lit: “Footsteps,” 
she said slowly. “And a foothold in the 
land. Men’s footsteps—conquerors’!” 

“Not conquerors, my daughter; only 
those of men,” the padre said. Almost 
to himself he added, “A 
foothold in the land—the 
footholds of men—” 

Don Estevan snorted, 
“What is this talk of feet? 
Arrows are what concern 
me, and what should con- 
cern Juan also—shot at by 
a dirty two-legged goat of 
an Indian! Blood of the 
devil, if he has any, which 
I doubt, but this is unheard 
of! I love you, Juan, even 
though I do not care to 
have you a martyr.” 

Fra Juan bowed his head. 
“Tam not good enough for 
that,” he said simply. Since 
don Estevan seemed to 
expect more, he added, ““We 
have trouble at San Rafael. 
The soldados quartered 
there are lazy; they have 
not been paid for months 
there 1s something up of 
which I will tell you later 
and they are surly. Their 
uniforms are turned to rags; 
they will not bathe; they 
live with the Indians. 
\nd” — queerly — “if that 
were not enough, there is 
a young—young, I said, 
Estevan—ofhicer sent me 
named Cienega—” 

The ranchero 
choking noise. 


made a 


“— I were not a priest, 
I would agree with 
what you think, Estevan. 
But, after all, it is the son 
and not the father. He has ridden south 
to see Santiago de Anzar, after which—” 

“Keep him away from me,” don Este- 
van rumbled in his throat. 

“Sooner or later you will be forced to see 
him. Ah, Estevan, do you remember the 
time we had Cienega—the father—tied so 
he could not move a muscle—” 

“And what we did came neither under 
the head of poverty nor chastity nor—” 

“I was not a priest then! But we did 
put fear of the devil into him, eh?” 

Hilarita, listening without understand- 
ing, grew restless. 
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“A gallant officer will be appreciated 
by some,” she said pointedly. “Here | 
stand, perhaps not pretty, but at least un- 
married, and not a compliment paid me! 
A new dress from Seville, brought in the 
Magdalena at great expense, and even Fra 
Juan cannot admire it! Perhaps this 
Cienega will have better eyesight.” 

‘“That is how she goes on,” don Estevan 
protested. ‘She has no manners. Just 
because you do not say, ‘Ah, the lovely 
little dress’ or 
‘How did you 
sleep the night?’ 
she interrupts 
men of affairs—” 

“Affairs!” Hi- 
larita came as “ : 
close to a snort as i »? 
she dared. “It is 
because I am 
bored — bored 
bored in this land 
of savages, and 





( The girl had seen Cienega’s movement and guessed 
intended; she alone had flashed into action 


when a visitor comes I must listen to 
talk of cattle and Indios and the price of 
manteca, but if I say, ‘What a herd we had 
at the last killing you tell me to be silent 
since I am a woman!” 

Fra Juan answered before Estevan: 
“We forget this is different from Spain,” 
he said. “Which do you want, my daugh- 
ter? Compliments? Or a hand in the 
affairs of the rancho?” 

The girl bit her lip. 

“Both,” she said, blithely. 

“It will come to that,” her father mut- 
tered. “But hear me, little one! If you 
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so much as wave a fan at this Cienega, I 
will lock you in your room.” 

“You interest me, father.” 

“*Y gnacio Cienega is not a 
the padre added gravely. 

‘You interest me also,” the girl said, 
veiling her eyes. 

Don Estevan glanced from padre to 
Hilarita, and then shouted, “‘Bah!” as he 
glared at the demure girl. 

The dust underfoot began to grow alive 
and restless with heat. ‘The 
shadows of the hacienda 
seemed cut out of blocks of 
ebony, and had crept past 
where all were standing. 

““You see how she makes 
if a fool of one,” the ranchero 
protested. “Come inside, 

Juan. A cup of cold wine!” 

“You were going to ride 
where?” 

i “Ask Hilarita!”’ 

, The padre turned to her 
questioningly. He spoke 
very gravely, although his 
eyes twinkled. ‘“‘So that is 
the reason for the new 
grand dress? Well, let me 
think. No, it cannot be 
Feliciano Estrada, for he 
already has a wife. It is 
assuredly not don Patricio 
Callanan, since he will have 
none. And Juan Antonio 
Gonzales would beat any 
woman who would have him 

but it comes to me that 
de la Torre has a son 


good man,” 


“ HAT Ricardo?” del 

Valle cried. “Him? 

She would not look at a 

man like Ricardo. She even 
told me so.” 

“You plague her too 
much—and so do I,” the 
padre said. “But if you 
ride to el rancho de la punte 
del Monte, may I ride with 
you? What I have to tell 
you I must tell de la Torre 
also.” 

“What is it?” 

“There is no hurry.” 

““No—but I do not like 
secrets, Juan. Is it—does 
it concern what we spoke of 
when I was in San Rafael?” 

At the padre’s nod of 
assent del Valle’s brows 
drew together. 

“Mexico 
dare Ee 

“They dare more than 
you dream,” Amoros said 
unwillingly. “Let it wait, my son.” 

The ranchero knew from the formal 
ending that the padre would say nothing 
more. An order was shouted; mysteriously 
a saddled horse was brought, although 
none seemed to have been ready. 

Fra Juan tightened the cord of his 
habit. 

“A horse to ride—an enemy to fight— 
a woman to love—all save the first is for- 
bidden me, Estevan. If the horses are 
not too cool, I do not believe it would be a 
sin for me to race you to the first tree—” 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Author, a Typical 


Landlubber by 


Own 


Admission, Here Relates the 


Story of a Cruise to Alaska 


ITTING before a crackling fire, 

the lights turned low, watching 

the dancing shadows of the 

andirons, we lost ourselves in a 

haze of make believe. Outside 
the late trafic rumbled through a San 
Francisco fog. Wythin, we gave ourselves 
over to day dreaming. 

[he bounding main was my theme. | 
wanted the trackless wastes of the heay- 
ing sea, the tang of salt spray, the whip- 
ping of the trade winds, the still nights 
under the stars, the thrill of exploring un- 
known passages, uninhabited islands, un- 
charted seas. 

At length my companion bestirred him- 


se If. 


“Suppose I get.a yacht and we take a 
trip to Alaska?’ 
I agreed enthusiastically. 1 would 


have agreed to anything just then; 
thing that offered a re- 
lease from the humdrum 
of life. 

“i Uedot- xt,” Toveaad, 
and, forthwith, entered 
upon a_ conversational 
cruise of the Inside Pas- 
sage, exploring inlets 
which were virtually un- 
known, seeing strange 
Indian villages, hunting, 
fishing, boating. 

The chimes of mid- 
night broke up the orgy 
of imaginative travel. | 
would have to drive all 
night and most of the 
next day to get back to 
my law practice. I shook 
my friend’s hand and we 
parted—he to crawl into 
a soft bed, I to drive four 
hundred miles through 
the cold fog. es 

4 month passed, dur- 
ing which I heard noth- 
ing from my friend and 
then | got a wire dated 
from New Bedford, 
Mass., and reading 
simply: 


any- 


saat se 


Sse 


“Have PurRCHASED 
Boat—THE Spray 
Get REapy TO START. 

(Signed) 

\poLpH G. Sutro. 


ee 
By Re RS ve Sk | SE eMC ae 


Be it known that I am a lawyer and a 
story writer. In the law game I have 
twice as much business as | can do, and 
make half as much money as I spend. In 
the story game I work nights, Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoons. Vaca- 
tions are few and far between. When | 
had said Alaska I really meant up in that 
general direction—as far as we could get 
in a couple of days’ sail. 


[st 


said 
meant 


When Sutro 
Alaska, he 
Alaska. 

I read that tele- 
gram and began to 
feel nervous. 

Six weeks later we 
started. I had a 
two weeks’ vacation 
planned. Sutro had 
provisioned the boat 
for three months. 
We sailed from San 
Francisco and it 
transpired that the 
ocean and myself 
do not agree. ] 
don’t know what 
the world’s record 
for seasickness ac- 
tually is—whether 
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it’s measured in cubical content, extent 
of duration or length of trajectory. 

Whatever it is I hold it. 

We got as far north as Fort Bragg and 
then I had to rush back to my law prac- 
tice. That finished our first dash north. 
It had been rough, cold and disagreeable. 
I suggested that we try cruising toward 
Mexico next. Sutro reminded me that we 
were going to Alaska. 
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By 
ERLE STANLEY 


I allowed three weeks for the next 
trip. 

We left San Francisco and got as 
far as the Puget Sound, rounded 
Cape Flattery, and sailed into Seattle. 
I still held the world’s record for 
seasickness. Engine trouble, head 
winds, storms and seasickness had 
delayed us, and I took the train back 
from Seattle. 

Sutro sailed the boat back. 

A year passed. 

I mentioned Mexico. 

Sutro said, “Alaska” 


FMA ENS 


CEN IGE 


OMEWHERE | read an account of 
Adolph Sutro, the first, the one who 
made W estern history. He started out to 
drain a mine, and a couple of mountains, 
a few acts of Congress, a clique of poli- 
ticians, many Western gunmen, and some 
trifling other obstacles stood in his way. 
He drained the mine. He was a grand- 
father of my friend, and there is a great 
family resemblance. 
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eAlaska 


; ee 
chugged onward 


GARDNER 


Sutro shipped the boat to Seattle. 
Having actually sailed it up there 
mee, he felt that it was not “cheat- 
ing” to ship it that far. I joined 
him in Seattle, stepped aboard, and 
we sailed through the locks, out into 
the Puget Sound. The breeze fresh- 
ened, the waves slapped against the 
side of the boat. We were off! 


UTRO strolled over to where | 

was sitting. 
“*You’re going to Alaska,” he said. 
‘There was a set to his lips, a glint 
in his eyes, a poise of his head that 
lent emphasis to the words. I was 
away from telegraphic communica- 
tion on a forty-two foot yacht, pro- 
visioned for three months, headed 
north, and I knew that I was going 
































be guilty of _ per- 
petrating another 
one. Such things 
don’t interest me, 
anyway. I am a 
typical landlubber. 
Rather I propose 
to tell of strange ad- 
ventures, unusual 
scenes, the happy- 
go-lucky life on the 
water, the charm 
and romance of ad- 
venturing forth each 
day without knowl- 
edge of what lies 
ahead, the spell of 
the unknown, the 
thrill of exploring. 

But first I must 
mention Princess 
Louise Inlet! 

I, who had been a 
creature of dictating 
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on a calm, placid sheet of water which 
huddled up against the sheer sides of 
great mountains, mountains’ which 
stretched abruptly from sea level to the 
line of perpetual snow, from lapping 
water to moving ice, from ocean to gl icler. 


AYS passed without sight of 3 
human being other than those o 
the little world we had. brqught with 1 
four all told. There was “Mrs. laoin 
mother of Adolph, head of the commis- 
sariat, chief justice of the court of last 
resort. There was Adolph G. Sutro, 
vachtsman, adventurer, captain—and 
bound for Alaska. There was Arlyn Peter- 
sen, the youngster of us all, a prince of 
good fellows, and a born yachtsman; and 
there was myself, a landlubber. 

About us thundered great waterfalls, 
countless, nameless. The wind rustled 
gently through the pines. Fleecy clouds 
drifted through the deep, blue-black 
vault of the heavens, the sun shone down 


Bey 


@ The “Spray” about to be baptized in Puget Sound 


to Alaska. 

Many, many articles have been 
written descriptive of the trip up the Inside 
Passage into Alaska, charting lights, tides, 
ports and landmarks. I do not propose to 


machines, telephones, appomtments, and the inlet gathered the sunshine, 
pleadings, briefs, arguments, cross-exam- cradled it, hoarded it as a miser hoards 
inations and trials, suddenly found myself gold. One could almost bathe in sunshine. 
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22 Landlubbing to Alaska: 


Over all was a great peace, the peace of a 
land which is in tune with infinity. 

Yet, on looking back over the trip, I 
find that the outstanding landmarks are 
animate rather than inanimate. I am 
more interested in people than in scenery, 
more interested in both than either. On 
this trip we had both. At Alert Bay we 
encountered several interesting characters, 
beginning with the Chinese photographer 
who got results with a tricky plate emul- 
sion that were not duplicated by the high- 
est priced photographic experts in the 
cities, and ending with Dr. Joseph T. 
Mandy, a Doctor of Philosophy, a genial 
gentleman and a ready friend. He is a 
mining engineer, a writer and a photog- 
a and he radiates culture, polish, 
urbane courtesy and humor. He has 
spent years collecting Indian lore and ex- 
ploring out-of-the-way places in his boat, 
and holds a theory that the “coppers” 
of the Indians were originally introduced 
by astute Russian 





, 


which you refer?” I heard this tale and 
many more that night in Alert Bay while 
I sat and sipped tea and listened. And then 
a while after midnight, Jamie dropped in. 

Jamie is short, thick, inscrutable, 
Scotch, and he has a sense of humor that 
runs through his conversation like the 
kick in a ginger ale highball. Sometimes 
it is readily perceptible, again it is a slow- 
acting, delayed-fuse affair, but it is always 
present. It gets you sooner or later. 

We talked until daylight, when Sutro 
dragged me away. He explained that I 
had to keep an appointment in Alaska. 

We cast loose, shrilled our whistle three 
times by way of salute, and headed for 
Queen Charlotte Sound. I had been 
dreading that stretch of open water, feel- 
ing in my bones it would be rough. It was. 

The water came over the top of the 
boat in unbroken sheets as we plunged 
into it. I felt like a cake of soap in a 


bathtub. And then a hatch broke loose. 





Erle Stanley Gardner 


surmised were Vancouver Rocks. How- 
ever, the buoy which was supposed to be 
there simply wasn’t, and the question was 
whether we were right or the aids to navi- 
gation were wrong, or was everything vice 
versa. 

As a yatchsman I am a total loss, but as 
an arguer my legal training gives me suf- 
ficent advantage so that I can practice 
seamanship by ear, and take a prominent 
part in all nautical arguments. We argued 
the question of whether we were los: or 
whether those were Vancouver Rocks. Of 
all the sports of yachting there is nothing 
which really appeals to me quite as much 
as arguing with the owner as to whethe: he 
knows what he is doing and where hz» is 
going, while a thick fog smothers all 
vision. 

Eventually we ran into breakers, got 
out, followed a nebulous shore line «nd 
finally picked up a light which told us 
where we were. Subsequently it developed 
that the buoy at Vian- 
couver Rocks had 





colonizers. 

The “coppers” are 
peculiar shaped bits 
of copper, rudely em- 
bossed, limited in 
number, handed down 
in families and tribes 
for untold genera- 
tions, and dating back 
to the time of the 
flood, according to the 
solemn. statements 
and beliefs of the 


Indians. 


HE Indian 
chiefs did not 
particularly approve 
of Doc Mandy’s re- 
searches or of his 
theories, and one day, 
he was forcibly es- 
corted to a meeting 
of the chiefs back a 
few miles in the in- 
terior. 
According to Doc 
Mandy, each chief is 











broken loose and 
drifted away. The ar- 
gument was declared 
a draw, and eve:y- 
one was happy. 

And then ahead 
there loomed, one 
day, a three-masted 
wind jammer, the 
Ruby, an Alaskan 
trader, headed for the 
Kuskoquim River via 
the Bering Sea. She 
was making a scant 
five knots with a gas- 
oline auxiliary and 
Captain Knaflich, her 
owner and comman¢- 
er threw us a line and 
asked us to come 
aboard. 

Sutro and I had 
complete yachting 
outfits. On state oc- 
casions such as this 
we broke out these 
{ uniforms and put ’em 











a wise man and noone 
may ask a question 
that the chief cannot 
answer. To fail to answer a question is 
to confess inferiority. Doc was conducted 
to a seat in the center of a circle, and 
looked about him at grave, stern faces, 
lined with cares, wrinkled with hostility, 
and knew that he was in for it. 

“‘To begin with,” said one of the chiefs 
who had evidently been elected spokes- 
man, and after a few opening remarks 
upon the theory of the white doctor, “To 
begin with—when was the flood? Ex- 
actly when did the flood occur?” 

There was a silence. 

One can imagine the great circle of 
Indians, the surrounding pines, the blue 
sky, the faint wind, the tense moment, 
the predicament of the man who must 
immediately make answer to so momen- 
tous a question or lose caste forever. 

The doctor bowed his acknowledgment 
of the question and answered it—with 
another. 

“Ah yes,” he said suavely, “but which 
flood? Science shows that there were 
several. What is the date of the flood to 
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@ The Spray ties up for a rest 


Water came up through the engine room, 
being thrown in a great geyser by the 
flywheel. The bilge pump refused to 
work, and the boat began to settle. It 
grew rougher. 

For an hour or so I thought I had fin- 
ished with dictating machines and trial 
calendars for good. I was too frightened 
to be seasick, and too seasick to be of any 
use. -I can yet hear the crashing of the 
sea as those piling chops swept over us, 
the sloshing of the water in the engine 
room, such cheery remarks as “it’s com- 
ing in faster than ever’ —‘‘we can’t hold 
our own’. Eventually Pete managed to 
get the hatch nailed down and we got the 
boat bailed. 

Safety Cove, Namu, Ocean Falls, New 
Bella Bella, and then one fine morning 
we found ourselves crossing Millbank 
Sound. It was placid, serene, smooth, 
and we were in fine spirits, when out of 
nowhere, there came a thick fog. 

After groping along on what our course 
should have been, we picked up what we 
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on. The strong point 
of my yachting outfit 
was my pants. They 
were a delicate, creamy white, copiously 
smeared with grease. The strong point in 
Sutro’s makeup was the captain’s cap 
which he affected. A great deal of gold 
has doubtless been taken out of Alaska, 
but I want to go on record as stating that 
a lot of it found its way back—on Sutro’s 
cap. There was enough gold braid on 
that cap to rig a ship. 


i.” tele will I forget the look on Peet’s 
face when he first saw me get into 
my yachting clothes. His eyes stuck out 
until they looked like dislocated marbles, 
and he heaved a great sigh. 

“Gosh!” he muttered, “If you were 
half as good a sailor as you look I wouldn’t 
have so many blisters on my hands!” 

But I digress. 

We liked the Ruby and our call became 
a visit. We cut loose from her about one 
o’clogk in the morning somewheres south 
of Prince Rupert. It was rough and there 
were three million four hundred and 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Charlie Siring 
Charlie Siringo Was a 
Good Roper, a Good 

Rider, a Good Shot 


and a Brave Man 


N a deleted city of a well-mentioned 

state a youth of seventy-two now 

lives at a certain door of a given 

street; a mild and quiet man whose 

years have known such stir and 
hazard as few have ever met since man 
first set forth upon his red adventure. 
This is Charlie Siringo. Not one to be 
catalogued or labeled; but these four are 
next of kin; Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, 
Kit Carson—and Charlie Siringo. 
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Hell Wake 
Hand/ 


If you know that city and street and 
door—what tales he can tell you! Tales 
of ajhard and stormy boyhood, not for- 
lorn, because gay and unfaltering courage 
met]the day’s disasters; hardships to have 
broken and embittered any spirit less 
strong than this. Of the legendary race 
between the Natchez and the Robert E. 
Lee, when Siringo 
was a stowaway 
upon the winning 
boat. Of fifteen 
years as a cow- 
boy, in the great days “when there were 
no fences”. Of trail herds, criss-crossing 
Texas, to Wichita, to Dodge City, to 
Caldwell, to Colorado. Even one short 
trip with a trail herd will leave memories 
for a lifetime. Siringo has made twenty 
such. 


AD” men, fighting men? Siringo 

can tell you, at first hand, of Bat 
Masterson, of Clay Allison, of John 
Wesley Hardin, who killed thirty-eight 
men, John Selwyn, who killed Hardin, 
George Scarborough, who killed Selwyn, 
Tom Copeheart (“Kid Curry’) who 
killed Scarborough. And it was Siringo, 
years later, who made this country too 
hot to hold Kid Curry. 

In the fall of 1880, the LX outfit gave 
Siringo a wagon and five picked fighting 
men; sent him to work New Mexico for 
the LX cattle stolen by Billy the Kid, 
with strict instructions to get the cattle 
first, and then to get the Kid himself, if 
possible. With him, on the same errand, 
came Bob Roberson, 
of the LIT brand, 
with the same equip- 
ment—a wagon and 
five picked men; all 
of Tacosa, in the Pan- 
handle of Texas— 
Tacosa is not now on 
any map—At Anton 
Chico, N. M., they met Pat Garrett; alone, 
that timid man; new sheriff of Lincoln 
County. Siringo loaned Jim East, Lon 
Chambers and Lee Hall to Garrett; Rober- 
son loaned Tom Emory, Bob Williams and 
Louis Bozeman; Frank Stewart volun- 
teered. With these seven, and one other, 
Garrett captured Billy the Kid, Billy Wil- 
son, Dave Rudabaugh and Tom Pickett 
near Ft. Sumner—killing Tom O’Folliard 
and Charlie Bowdre. Five months later, 
sentenced to be hanged, chained hand and 
foot, guarded night and day, Billy the 
Kid killed his two guards and escaped. 
Garrett, with two deputies, John Poe and 
Kip McKinney, followed him to Ft. Sum- 
ner; and Garrett killed him there—As for 
Siringo, he followed his proper errand, 
crowding into nine months more peril, 
adventure, and hardship than most men 
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By 
Eugene -Manlove 


Rhodes 


ever know; a story not to be scamped here. 

Watch him as he tells you of these 
eventful years. Faded brown eyes, but 
sharp eyes that never miss the slightest 
movement of any person or of anything. 
Not nervous, but always alert. A thin 
face, brown like saddle leather; wind and 
sun have tanned that face beyond all 
changing. Most expressive hands; thumbs 
especially; thumbs which fill out and 
picture forth the story as he talks; a trig- 
ger finger that sticks out with every 
gesture. Fascinating forefinger. You 
can’t take your eyes from it. Thin lipped; 
a mouth that would be hard if it were not 
for an occasional quirk of humor. Quite 
a frank smile and often a chuckle. Not 
a tall man; slender—yes, frail. You note 
this with a shock; listening, not once had 
you thought of him as a small man or as 
an old one. A small head, a boy’s head. 
And he is a boy, full of mischief and keen 
fun. Looks right at you when you talk, 
but always notices what anyone else hap- 
pens to be doing. Uses his right hand a 
lot as he talks. Not flowery gestures, but 
helpful. Thrusts his idea home with that 
trigger finger. Small feet. Corded throat. 
Bronchitis. Dust caused that; the dust 
of a thousand herds. Sits on the edge of 
a chair when he tells you a yarn. Loses 
himself in the yarn, never lets go the main 
idea, but never fails to notice any move- 
ment you make. Carries a loaded cane; 
polished steer-horn tips on a steel rod; 
probably made for him in a penitentiary. 
Wears a small red silk handkerchief, a low 
crowned Stetson, neat clothing and shoes; 
not boots. Straight 
back; does not stoop; 


head carried like 
Chanticleer. Neck 
comes straight up 
from his shoulders; 
back of head flat. 


Sits up like a young 
person—or like a 
young person should. The obvious knees 
of age, you say. Wrong. Gentlemen 
have shot up that left leg several times; 
one bullet through the knee; an un- 
lucky leg. 


ERY gracious and polite to ladies. 

Quick to retort; shrewd wit—and 
a chuckle. Much more than “a cowboy 
type’. An individual; not like anyone 
else you have ever known. Modest, but 
does his stuff when asked and likes to do 
it; and in the telling, slurring his own 
great part. But I will say here what he 
will never tell you; and I will s say it cow- 
boy fashion, without superlatives. Char- 
lie Siringo was a good roper, a good rider, 
a good “shot and a brave man. That 
means—in any company. “A stirring 

(Continued on page 89) 
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W herein a Stunt Flyer 
is on the Lookout for 
an Old-Fashioned Girl 
and Finds—-Afary 





| 


HE trouble with “Boots” 

Bailey was that he had a pet 

aversion. Some aversions are 

passable, but Boots didn’t 

possess that sort of an aver- 
sion. It was his idea that the women of 
the world had progressed too much. They 
had become too dynamic, too forceful. 
They conquered. 












INSET 


QL saw them coming. The girl was 
clinging to Boots’ arm and her face 
was turned up toward his 


time the Bates Flying Circus got within 
gliding distance of a good-sized town, 
they came. And Boots Bailey was thc 
flying, ’chute-drifting gent who caus:d 
them to climb into their cars and drive. 
“You’re a lucky guy,” I stated cheer- 
fully. “And you don’t seem to appreciate 


“Give me one of the old time 
gitls,”” Boots had a habit of saying. 
“I may be a little speedy myself—in 


the air.’ But when [’m_ through | the fact.” 

wht im the clouds and such— Boots groaned. It was one of those 
well, I don’t want argument. | long-drawn groans that act as if thc 
want one of those soft-voiced, ; 


mean .something. 

“Mac,” he said grimly, “I’m just t! 
opposite from being a lucky guy. Kno 
what she wanted? You couldn’t gues:, 
so [’ll put you wise. She wanted me to 
take her up for loops. Can you be: 
that?” 

“Why not?” I demanded. “Just think 
of the thrill she’d get out of it! Five thoi 
sand up—and you in the same plan 
You're a_ hard-hearted gent, Boot: 
Smashing her little looping romance- 

“Mac,” he interrupted, and there wa 
a fierce light in his grey eyes, “I’m gettin 
sick of it. I can’t stand it! And I jus: 
got a great idea.” 

“Maybe,” I stated. 
vears overdue.” 

But there was no use in being sarcastic 
with Boots. He was deadly serious about 
the whole thing. I saw that right away 

“From now on,” he announced in a 
harsh tone, “I’m going to be different. 
No more polite excuses—no more dodging 
around corners. From now on I’m going 
to treat ’em rough!” 

I stared. Boots Bailey treat the pretty 
ones rough? I couldn’t quite see the 
thing—knowing Boots the way I did. 
But he certainly acted as though he 
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sweet little cuties 
who—” 

He seldom got 
any further. Mike 
Jones was generally 
around when Boots 
was airing his opinions, and 
Mike was deadly in tossing a 
monkey wrench. 

“Them days is done,’ Mike 
would say. ‘‘Forget it, Boots. 
lhe trouble is—you’re too hand- 
some to be sky-ridin’ Jennies. 
You certainly should be in the 
movies.” 

Then Boots would pipe down 
for a while, but not for very 
long. The way I had the thing 
figured, he was a good guy in a 
game that didn’t attract the 
sweet, shy ones. Mike was 
right—Boots was sure a good- 


“Tf so, it’s a fev 


\ \ looker. Tall and straight, with jeant it. 
Bh \ a smooth, sun-browned face and 
nw grey, keen eyes. But he was in « HAT do you mean—rough?” | 
the wrong game. Pe asked innocently. “You’re not 
\ I told him so one day. We'd going to strangle them on the field, are 


been doing some wing-walking 


your 
stuff up around three thousand, 


Boots surveyed me with considerable 
and after we got down again there amusement. The frown was gone now; 
was a peach who had driven up in a there was a grim smile replacing it. 
vellow roadster. It happened that I’d “Not quite,” he replied. “I'll admit 
been doing the tough-stuff on the wing, that I’d like to strangle some of them. 
but that didn’t matter any. She’d singled But the others—well, a few of them are 
out Boots. He looked more like the way just foolish. You know—they’ve seen 
she’d wanted her hero to look. my picture in the papers, read some of the 
He had a hard time getting away from _ blurbs about that night hop-off. Mac, I’ve 
her, and it was just after she’d driven her got a great idea. If Phil gives me the 20- 
yellow roadster off the field like Barney ahead I’m going to let them have their 
Oldfield when he was feeling particularly sweet, little ways. They drive cars at 
good, that I tackled the scowling Boots. seventy—why not let them sky-ride at a 
“Nice little lady!’ I commented. “It’s hundred? And if they want to loop—” 
pretty soft when you can sit back in the Boots gestured significantly. I grinned. 
cushions, let me do the hard work—and_ It sounded a little wild to me. Take a 
still get ’em.” passenger up a couple of thousand and 
Boots kept right on frowning. 1 put the ship in a mild bank for a turn— 
watched the yellow, seventy-an-hour- and you scare that passenger more than 
guaranteed bus vanish ahead of a cloud you'll ever really know about. But you 
of yellow dust, and grinned. It was the can guess. As for looping— 
same old thing all over again. Every “Too tough,” I stated decisively. ‘Phil 
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won't stand for it, in the first place. And 
then again—it’s not good for business. 
We've been riding quite a few fair ones 
lately, and if one of them gets good and 
S¢ ared—” 

“Great!” Boots grinned savagely. “Why 
not? They want the thrill. They want 
peed, kick, punch! Why not give it to 
m? I’m sick of seeing them pout when 
shake my head, and go into a long ex- 
\anation as to why it can’t be done. Then 
hey get mad—like that one did just now. 
wouldn’t mind the getting-mad part— 
ut when they start to weep—well, it sort 
f gets me.” 

“Weep?” I stared at Boots. 
mean to say they weep?” 

He snorted contemptuously. But the 

xt second he was eyeing me with sus- 
icion. And he was on to the fact that 
I'd been kidding him along. 


a a 


“Do you 


OU’RE an awful funny fellow,” he 

announced sarcastically. “‘Stick 
around if you think I’m kidding. I’ve 
ot a new slogan, and it’s a good one.” 

“You admit that much,” I stated. 

“And a little more,” Boots came back 
igeressively. “I’m through humoring 
them along. It isn’t worth it—life’s 
short in this game. Loop “em and lose 
‘em! That’s it—from now on.’ 

“Loop ’em—and lose ’em!” I mur- 
mured. “You’re in the wrong game, 
Boots. If you want an old-fashioned, 
sweet thing that would fall in a couple of 
faints when the back-wash of a prop ruf- 
fled her curls—why not get a job selling 


spinning-wheels up in New England? 
You’ve got to look for that type, 
Boots.” 

He grunted. ‘‘You’re even funnier than 


I figured you were,” he stated grimly, and 
stalked along the dead-line toward the 
temporary hangar we had on the field. 

I watched him go. As a matter 
of fact, Boots hadn’t exaggerated mat- 
ters much. We’d been doing our stuff 
in the middlewest, and the 
girls out that way seemed to 
have been taking great 
breaths of clear air. They 
all wanted to fly—and they 
all wanted to fly with Boots. 
The boy was fed up, and I] 
didn’t blame him. If he 
preferred the type gentle- 
men don’t prefer —it was 
his business. But Boots 
wasn’t a careless talker. 

“Loop ’em and lose ’em!”’ 
I muttered to myself as | 
strolled along the dead-line. 















“A good theory—but a 
tough practice!” 
And [ let it go at that. 


INSET 





‘Em and Lose Km 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


ll 
ANDEMORE drove in the next 


afternoon. He had a note which 
he presented to Phil Bates, who was 
inspecting some of the Jennies on the 
dead-line. And while Phil was trying to 
read the note—the boss thinks Sherwood 
Anderson wrote those fairy tales—I sized 
the newcomer up. At least I thought I 
did. We knew that Jeff Connors was 
sending out a new pilot to sign up, and 
I guessed that this gentleman was it. 
He had sort of a calm 
look as he surveyed the 
field and the ships, and 
the Jennies got a faint 
sneer, unless I was 
wrong. 
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He was tall and light-complexioned, 
and not a bit bad-looking. And he had 
that stuff the big movie bugs howl about 
so much—poise. But I couldn’t quite 
figure the game. The gent looked pros- 
perous, and flying in a stunt outfit is poor 
business for a prosperous human. 

After a while Phil finished the note. 
He grinned at the new arrival, and got a 
white, even teeth display in return. Then 


they shook hands, and Phil called me 
over. 

“Mac—meet Mr. Vandemore!” he 
stated. “This is MacGregor, Mr. Vande- 
more.” 

We shook hands. Vandemore flashed 
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26 Loop ’Em and 
his white ones for the second time. 
“Jenny man?” he asked pleasantly. “Or 
do you fly real ones?” 

I grinned. J. N. 4’s aren’t the latest in 
aircraft, but they had kept me up in the 
air for a few years, and Vandemore’s 
little joke didn’t go so good. But [ let it 
pass. It wasn’t so much of a shock. He 
looked like that kind of a guy. 

“Vandemore is going to sit up in the 
s “ with us for a while,” Phil announced. 
“‘He’s been testing for the Government at 
Rook Field. Got tired of that stuff— 
wants a change.” 

I nodded. Vandemore smiled in a sort 
of superior manner. 

“Need a little excitement,” he stated, 
with a gesture of both hands. “That— 
and something else—sent me out here.” 

Phil stared. “Not murder?” he asked 
dryly. “We aint particular in this outfit 
—but none of the boys have committed 
murder—yet.” 

Vandemore_ shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘Not murder,” he stated. ‘‘Women!’’ 


HAT gave me a kick. And I saw 

that it gave Phil a jolt, too. We 
exchanged glances, both of us thinking 
about Boots, and Vandemore spoke a few 
more words. You got the idea that he 
liked to hear himself speak. 

“T seem to have some quality that at- 
tracts.” He smiled apologetically. “It’s 
unintentional, unconscious, one might 
say. But I was becoming something of a 
nuisance at the Field. Officials’ daugh- 
ters, you see—I had to be careful. To tell 
the truth—” he gestured again—“I was a 
bit bored. So I decided to clear out.” 

I nodded. ‘Good idea,” I agreed. 
“We never run into any women—in this 
game.” 

Vandemore smiled cheerfully. “Fine!” 
he murmured. “That’s what I want— 
seclusion.” 

Phil looked a little puzzled. But I made 
it clearer. 

“Rest—away from the fair ones.” I 
nodded my head. “You'll like it with us, 


I’m sure.” 














[SUNSET 


Lose ’Em: 


Philagreed. “Sure you will!” he stated. 
“Of course, we aint all college men—” 

Vandemore made an eloquent motion 
with both hands, dismissing the point 
elaborately. 

“T didn’t bring a coon-skin coat along,’ 
he said pleasantly. “I won’t show it.” 

I had something for a come-back, but 
before I could use it Boots came up. Phil 
designated Vandemore. 

“Meet Mr. Vandemore, Boots!’ He 
grinned. “This is Boots Bailey, Mr. 
Vandemore—our star stunt man.” 

Vandemore’s eyes widened. “That 
so?” he commented. “College man, 
Bailey? Your face seems familiar.” 

Boots had a funny expression on his 
face. For a second he just stared at 
Vandemore, but he made no immediate 
reply. Vandemore smiled. 

“Not that it matters,” he stated. “Onl 
I couldn’t place you—at the test field. 
Thought I might have known you at 
State.” 

Boots shook his head. “I wasn’t at 
State that year,” he said slowly, and 
walked away without another word. 

I looked at Phil—and Phil looked at 
me. Then we both looked at Vandemore. 
That individual had a hard smile playing 
about his lips. There was a sort of heavy 
silence. Vandemore broke it. 

“Nice chap!” he commented. ‘“Affable 
sort, isn’t he?” 

He was looking at Phil—and the boss 
made a good guess. 

“Sure he is,” he replied. “Sure!” 

But I wasn’t so sure. It seemed to me 
as though Boots had taken one of those 
snap-second dislikes to Vandemore. Not 
that I blamed him—it only made two of 
us. And it looked as though the outfit 

was going to have some ground-excite- 
ment for a change. When a couple of 
fliers get hating each other, the ships have 
a habit of acting up. They do funny 
things in the air, and funnier ones on the 
take-off and landing. 

I decided to take a little more care of 
my pack-’chute. Boots was out of humor, 
anyway—over the  moderfi 
woman. And now we had a 
handsome, intellectual - appear- 
ing sky-rider in our midst. 
got to thinking about the rabbit’s 
foot, in my trunk. You never 


can tell. 
Ill 


| diac much happened 
for afew days. And then, 
late one night, Boots came pil- 


> 


C Then I got it! “The girl ’s 
flying!” I shouted 
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ing into my hotel room. We’d just flown 
to a field near Denver, and I was pretty 
tired. Boots should have been—we’d hit 
fog and high wind most of the air jaunt— 
but he wasn’t. Excited—decidedly. 

“She’s here!”’ he blurted out, his eyes 
wide. “She’s in town!” 

“Yeah?” I came back. “Which one 
followed you over?” 

Boots shook his head. ‘‘You’ve got it 
all wrong, Mac,” he muttered. “She's 
here—not any of those speedy, kill-them- 
selves-for-a-thrill ones.” 

I got my long legs off the table and 
tossed the green-covered magazine aside. 
Boots had something that sounded even 
more interesting than H. L. smashing a 
few early Americana bubbles. 

“Come out of it, Boots!” I looked him 
over carefully. He was more than excited; 
he was in the middle of a sweet daze. 
“Who is she—and what’s she doing here ’”’ 

He calmed down a bit, and dropped inro 
the most uncomfortable chair of the tw», 
which showed he wasn’t his real self. 

“It’s Mary!” he stated, and the way he 
spoke the girl’s name showed me that he 
thought more of her than his pet pair of 
goggles—which is considerable. “She's 
living here with her brother. I haven’: 
seen her since we were kids, and went to 
school together back in Alandale. She's 
grown up, Mac—and she’s sweeter now— ’ 

He checked himself abruptly, and hi, 
eyes told me that if I laughed he’d mak 
one flying leap from the chair. But | 
didn’t seem so funny, at that. 


“QNHE’S different, Mac.’’ His voic: 

was soft, caressing. ‘“She’s not lik: 

these others. You remember what you 

said the other day—about the spinning 

wheels? Well, that’s where she’d fit in 
Just a sweet, old-fashioned, little girl.” 

I nodded. It was easy to see that Boots 
was hard hit. He’d probably had this 
girl in mind all the time, in picturing his 
ideal. And now she had turned up—and 
just at a time when he was fed up on the 
other type. 

“Did you tell her that you were flying, 
Boots?” I asked. “Maybe she wouldn’t 
like that?” 

“She didn’t.” Boots spoke grimly. 
“She acted pretty scared when I told her, 
and even then I didn’t say anything about 
stunt stuff. Just straight flying.” 

I nodded. Boots frowned, and then 
got up from the chair and started to pace 
up and down the floor. 

“Flyin’ isn’t everything, Mac!” he an- 
nounced suddenly, and I knew right then 
that unless something turned up Phil 
Bates would be looking for a new stunt 
man pretty soon. 

“You’re eating, Boots,” I told him. 
“You can’t marry in this age—and live on 
love.” 
~ “She’d never stand for me taking them 
up and setting them down,” he came back. 
“T can do something, Mac.” 

“Sure you can.” I thought about it for 
a few seconds. “But you’re working 
pretty fast, aren’t you, Boots? You’ve 
only seen the girl for an hour or so.” 

His expression told me that time, or the 
lack of it, made no difference. They’d 
met, after a good many years, and at 
least Boots had fallen hard. And I had a 
hunch that the girl had taken a flop, too. 
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Loop ’Em and 


Boots lighted a_ cigarette after tossing 
me one. For a little time we both did 
some thinking—which isn’t easy for either 
of us. It was Boots who spoke first. 

“I’ve got some money in the bank,” he 
stated. ‘You know how I got my nick- 
name? Well, it was selling riding boots 
for my uncle. I was pretty good at it. 
When the war came along I saw that the 
boys got fixed up snappy in boots. The 
flying shave-tails had to have something 
nice to put their shiny spurs on. That’ s 
when they tagged me. Get the point?” 

“Maybe, ” TI returned. “You mean 
that you’d quit the outfit, and go back 
nto the boot business?” 

He nodded. “It isn’t so exciting,” he 
admitted, “but I'll get all the kick I want 
it home.” 

I kept a pretty serious face. Yes, Boots 
was hit through the ropes. It seemed 
kind of tough, too. He was a peach of a 
stunt man. 

“Mary’s coming out to the field this 

fternoon, Mac.” He was frowning again. 
“T tried to keep her away, but she wanted 
to see me fly. Not like the others, you 
know—doesn’t want to go up. She’s not 
that kind. But she wants to see me go 
up. You know—they all kind of 
iike—” 

Boots broke off, and I nodded. ‘‘Sure,”’ 
| stated. “She wants to see you do w hat 
she’s going to make you quit ‘doing. a 

But he didn’t get sore. He liked it. 


HAT?’S it!” he agreed. “She’s a 
sweet kid—yjust a home girl.” 

I nodded again. Boots was making me 
feel almost sentimental. So I changed the 
subject. 

“What’s the matter between you and 
Vandemore?” I asked abruptly. “You 
didn’t seem to hit it off at all.” 

Boots grunted. “He’s a wise guy,” he 
stated grimly. “I don’t like ’em too wise, 
Mac. Well, me for the hay. But I'd like 
you to meet her tomorrow.” 

“I'd like to meet her,” I returned. 

‘No rough stuff,” Boots warned. ‘She 
wouldn’t understand the line the snappy 
ones use.” 

“Sure,” 
Boots.” 

“She’s just a home girl,” he repeated 
fervently, and went out of the room with 
that distant sort of smile in his eyes. 

I sat around and smoked a few. It 
looked like the finish of a first-rate plane 
man. 

“Here’s one,” I muttered to myself, 
“that he don’t want to loop—or lose!” 

I saw them coming. The girl was cling- 
ing to Boots’ arm, and her face was turned 
up toward his. She was small, and I 
could see that she was pretty, even from a 
distance. 

She was pretty—in a sweet, quiet way. 
Boots introduced her sort of sheepishly, 
but we got along well. And while the 
three of us were chatting, Vandemore 
came over. I thought for a few seconds 
that Boots was going to ignore him, but 
he didn’t. He introduced the new pilot. 

“Vandemore’s a State man,” he stated 
in a funny tone. “But lately he’s been 
testing ships at—” 

He stopped, and I followed his narrow- 
eyed glance toward Vandemore. That 
gentleman was paying no attention to 


I agreed. “I'll remember that, 
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Lose ’Em: 


Boots’ words, but was paying consider- 
able attention to the gir 

“You must be frightfully brave—you 
fliers!” She spoke in an awed tone. 
“Away up there in the sky!” 

There was a little silence. The girl 
looked shyly at Boots, then at Vandemore. 
Boots had been frowning, but he smiled 
now. 

“Supposing,” he suggested, “I take 
you up for a quiet hop, Mary? Nothing 
fancy. Would you care to go?” 

Vandemore laughed suddenly. The 
girl seemed startled, but her eyes avoided 
those of Vandemore. Boots went a little 
white, but he said nothing. It was Vande- 
more who spoke. 

“Perhaps Miss Brown couldn’t stand 
it,” he suggested calmly. “It isn’t every- 
body—”’ 

“I'd like to go.” The girl spoke swiftly, 
and I thought there had been a flashing 
look of appeal in her eyes before they 


turned from Vandemore to Boots. ‘Do 
you really mean it, Tom?’ 
Boots nodded. The ‘“Tom” startled 


me; it was something new to hear Boots 
addressed that way. Vandemore smiled. 

“T’ll get you some togs to fly in,” Boots 
stated grimly, and moved away, leaving 
the three of us together. 

Then I got a jolt. The girl, her eyes 
flashing, turned to Vandemore. She was 
so mad that she could hardly speak. 

“You—you fool! After what you prom- 
ised me last night! I think—you’re just 
a beast! Don’t ever speak to me again! 
I—I hate you!” 

She turned blindly away, tears in her 
eyes. Tears of rage, I guessed. And I 
was so surprised that I just stood there 
and watched her go. Vandemore took a 
step after her, called her name and then 
stopped. Then he turned toward me. 

“Damn!” he muttered emphatically. 
“Can you beat that?” 

I shook my head. I was still trying to 
figure out what had casued the girl’s out- 
burst. And she knew Vandemore—he’d 
promised her something “last night’. 

Suddenly Vandemore chuckled. Then 
he threw back his head and laughed. He 
was a handsome devil, at that. 

“It’s too good!” he stated, checking 
his laughter and looking me in the eyes. 
“Bailey’s old love, so sweet and quiet! 
Oh, I know. I happened to be reading a 
paper back of some palms in the hotel 
lobby last night. I couldn’t help but hear 
the stuff. And I thought I recognized her 
voice.” 

I stared. “You know Miss Brown, 
then?” I asked, rather foolishly. 

“T know Marianne Brown—sure!” he 
came back. “And so do you—and so does 
every sky pilot and stunt man in the 
game! She holds the record for loops— 
for a woman, and she’s stepped off a wing 
twice as often as Bailey has! Marianne 
Brown, man—get it?” 

I got it. The girl Boots had just intro- 
duced me to as Mary Brown, the sweet 
little home girl he hadn’t seen for so many 
years, was the premier woman stunt- 
artist in the game! Oh, I got it, all right! 
It was just one of those little wallops 
life likes to hand out. And Boots was on 
the receiving end, this time. 

I groaned. The girl had tried to keep 
it quiet, after Boots had showed so plainly 
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@ She was on her 
back—then coming 
down with a 
screaming of wind 
through wires 






the sort of girl he admired. She had tried 
desperately—but foolishly. They were 
both in the stunt game—sooner or later 
Boots would have learned. And Vande- 
more was trying to force things. 

“She’s playing it wrong,” Vandemore 
stated suddenly. “She'll go up there— 
and act scared to death. But Bailey’! 
find out—pretty soon.” 

There was contempt in my voice. “And 
I can guess who'll put him wise,” I stated. 
“Why not keep clear, Vandemore?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “She isn’t 
his type,” he stated. “She isn’t what he 
thinks she is. And why should I keep 
clear? Marianne’s a good kid. She’s got 
lots of nerve and pep.” 

I looked down the dead-line. The girl 
was standing near the tail-assembly of a 
Jenny, and Boots was standing beside her. 
He had an overall suit in one hand, two 
*chute-packs lay at his feet. The girl 
commenced to squirm into the overall 
flying togs as I watched. 

“Great stuff!” Vandemore commented, 
and chuckled. “She can act. But wait 
until the crash comes!” 

I groaned half aloud. A few minutes 
later I watched Boots help her carefully 
into the rear cockpit of the Jenny. Mar- 
anne Brown helped into the cockpit! 
Irony. Then he talked to her from the 
wing-step. Vandemore chuckled again. 

“He’s telling her not to get scared,” 
he muttered. “‘Isn’t that sweet?” 

I came near taking a swing at my com- 
panion, but I didn’t. It seemed as though 
there must be something I could do—but 
what! I couldn’t figure it. And while I 
was standing, and staring, the Jenny 
taxied out from the dead-line and got off 
into the wind. Vandemore lighted a 
cigaret, neglecting to give me the chance 
of refusing one. 

“She’s a good kid,” he stated philo- 
sophically, “but she can’t get away with 
that!” 


T was almost pathetic. Boots had a 

habit of zooming almost off the 

ground, getting in a vertical bank at a hun- 

dred feet, and climbing ina series of zooms 
(Continued on page 68) 








When There’s a Gold 
Rush on There’s Bound 
to be Something Doing. 
Just What, is Told in 


this Terse Article by a 
Writer Who Went to 
W eepah for the Sole 


Purpose otf Finding Out 


HE boomers were coming into 
the Weepah country. From 
the top of the ridge we could 
see them leaving the Gold- 
field road, hurtling down the 
desert slope, then landing on Alkali Dry 
Lake, over which they streaked like tight- 
wound mechanical beetles, at seventy 
miles an hour. Then the arduous pull up 
the winding road, in the shadow of the 
black rhyolite cliffs, through Paymaster 
Canyon, and onto the Weepah plateau, 
rimmed north and west by the snowy 
ramparts of the Silver Peak mountains. 
This third day of the rush there came 
400 cars. Only ten were flivvers. The 
rest were limousines. City reporters 
would have referred to them as “high 
powered” motors. The newcomers had 
no time to waste; and the faster the car, 
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@ Left: Frank E. 
Horton, Sr., the 
father of one of 

the boys who 
made the recent 
strike on his 
place, is shown 

«ith a few sacks 

of gold ore 
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the better the claim 
they could stake, 
for already every 
location within a 
three mile radius of 
Frank Horton’s 
strike was taken‘up. 

One car pulled up 
near our camp, and 
the driver got out 
to reconnoitre. He 
wore an aviator’s 
cap, riding breeches, 
hiking boots, and a 
ten power binocular 
dangled on his chest. 
A School of Mines 
graduate, efficient 
and unromantic, 
without whiskers or 
a burro. No non- 
sense about him. 
This 1927 prospector 
peered through his 
glass and swept the 
landscape. In two 
minutes he had the 
geology sized up. 
The rhyolite was 
unpromising. The 
quartz outcroppings to the west probably 
held galena, and were low grade in gold 
content. The bluish rock to the east was 
quartz, copper-stained, and no go at all. 
The mass of limestone on the hill, silvered 
with mica schist, emitted rays of hope. 
He clambered into the car, and zoomed 
over the sage brush in that direction. In 
one hour more he had built a ““monument”’ 
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at each corner of a claim. “Dry Wash’ 
Kelly, who had come with two mules and 
a buckboard from Jarbridge to join ou: 
camp, swore admiringly. 

“They sure cover ground, them youn: 
fellows,” he said. ‘‘Did you see what h 
packed in the back seat? Bedding, fire 
wood, tools, kegs of water, grub, an 
enough chemicals to outht a Reno assa 
ofice. What chance has us old fellow 
got, huh?” 


OT much, we admitted. “Dry 
Wash” had driven burros in ever\ 
stampede since the Comstock days, and 
had always come in too late. Not that he 
hadn’t done a wor!d of pioneering on his 
own account on the desert.. He had 
prodded burros from water-hole to water- 
hole for forty years. The heat had bleached 
his whiskers, dried his gums so that the 
teeth had fallen out, and withered him to 
a juiceless mummy, though happily an 
animate, optimistic and mightily profan« 
mummy. 
“With them little burros, ten miles a 





By IDWAL 


day, or twelve with good luck, was all we 
could do. Half the time we had to hunt 
water for them, ’cause they drank like 
sponges; the other half we put in hunting 
for the burros we had turned loose to 
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Rush to Windy 


graze. They looked so much like lumps 
of sage brush that we couldn’t see them, 
and had to walk miles and miles looking 
around. But that’s how half the big 
mines in Nevada was found—hunting for 
the pesky burros.’’ 

Che burro is now almost as extinct as 
the Great Auk. But the “desert rat”, 
cousin to “Dry Wash’, still survives, and 
moves hither and yon, at the speed of 200 
miles a day, in the carapace of limousines. 


HREE, one after the other, came 
up the canyon with great pounding 
{ the engines. They had come from Death 
ley, and had visibly encountered sand- 
scorms. The whirling sandblasts had 
orn the enamel off the surfaces of the 
irs, and rubbed them down to the alum- 
inum, so that they glittered in the sun- 
eht. The drivers had smashed out the 
indshields, because the grains had ground 
them opaque and useless. Then came 
ther cars from the North, groomed and 
hining from the garage. 
‘Forty years ago,” said “Dry Wash’. 
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“Bat Worley, Jimmy. Knapp and the 
Mexican, Boney Acquirre, and me, came 
to that there hill where Horton’s strike 
was made, and it took us three days to 
come from where Tonopah 1s now.” 
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And to think that Tonopah 
is now but an hour and a half 
away from Weepah, coming by 
automobile over a road one- 
third bad but two- 
thirds the finest in the 
world. Merchants and 
dance-hall proprietors 
in Tonopah jump into 
their cars after break- 
fast, speed to the 
new camp, do a few 
hours of digging, then 
rush back for lunch- 
eon and settle down 
to their routine occu- 
pation for the rest of 
the day. This is_a 
gold rush de luxe. * 4 

We move on ‘to 
Weepah. It is six 


miles north of the 
ridge. Here is a 
barren slope, a wil- 
derness of pebbles 
and sand, yellowish 
for the most part, 
and frequently 
black, and pied with 
clumps of _ sage 
brush. The wind 
howls incessantly 
over it, biting cold, 
and you are most 


comfortable when 
wrapped up like an 
Eskimo. 


Weepah is mainly 
automobiles — three hundred or _ so, 
grouped at the foot of a hillock on which 
the Horton claim lies, a half dozen 
tents, and three shacks, weatherbeaten, 
for they were built in 1902, when Jimmy 
Darrough “located” the district, and 
bonded it to a group of Philadelphia 
brokers for $107,000. In that city, for 
a few months, Weepah became a magical 
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C The Weepah Club was the first cabaret to start in the new 
mining district. 
shown standing in front of the establishment 


One of the entertainers 1s here 


name. The bang-up hotels and clubs 
charged fancy prices for Weepah cock- 
tails and Weepah salad. There was even 
a comic song about Weepah. Darrough, 
an eccentric Irishman, was stubborn and 
would not give the brokers an extension 
of option. Whereupon the camp slipped 
into obscurity. In 1907 it perked up 
again, for a few weeks, then gold was 
found at Gran Pah, later named Gold- 
field, and Weepah slumped again. 


ALK up the hillock a hundred 

yards and you come to the 
scene of the strike. It is an excavation 
no deeper than a bathtub. This hole 
made Weepah famous the world over. 
The practiced eye sees it is made on a 
lens, or ledge of quartz, a hundred feet 
long and twenty-five wide. The exposed 
rock is soft, as if decomposed, and is dis- 
colored as if rubbed with dry mustard. A 
score of men, “desert rats,” miners and 
prospectors, are standing about. They 
are bundled up against the glacial wind, 

(Continued on page 79) 
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This is the Second of Two 
Articles Telling the Story 
of Western Aviation. The 
Probabilities for Its Future 
Development are here told 


by 
D.R. LANE 


SUDDEN sharp quivering, 
that seemed to begin no- 
where and go all over the 
big biplane at once, signalled 
that The Pilot had some- 

thing on his mind. The Passenger, turn- 
ing to learn what it might be, spied in his 
fingers a bit of folded paper which, on in- 
spection in the shelter of the cowling, 
proved to be a note. 

“Rainbow canyon over where the rail- 
road goes into the hills,” read The Pas- 
senger. ‘Would take you over but we 
left a little late. Can’t spare time now. 
Flying is business these days.” 

Flying is a business these days—and 
why not? Ever since the Wrights put a 
motorcycle engine in a glider and made it 
take them aloft, the world has known that 
sooner or later flying would be a business 
affair. Now that day has come. Air 
transport of goods and passengers, on 
regular schedules, is here. More, it is a 
paying proposition. 

You, your wife, or your aged and deli- 
cate mother-in-law can climb into an air- 
plane in Seattle tomorrow morning, about 
the time the sun is peeping up over the hills 
east of Lake Washington, and climb out 
again in Los Angeles in plenty of time to 
run downtown to your hotel, have a 
leisurely bath and dine in good season— 
early enough, in fact to smoke a cigarette 
before starting to the theater, if you are 
so minded. Or you can, as the 
writer did, settle yourself in the 
forward cockpit of a big Doug- 
las mailplane in Salt Lake City 
in the morning and, six hours 
and twelve minutes later, be 
telephoning for a taxicab to 
take you to your hotel in Los 
Angeles, 609 miles from where 
you started. 

This is not a thing of speci- 
fied days and exceptional con- 
ditions. It is being done every 
day. And, on the first day of 
July, if you are lucky enough 
to have a reservation for the 
first run, you can climb into 
the comfortable cabin of one of 
the planes to be operated by 
the Boeing-Hubbard interests 
to carry the mails between San 
Francisco and Chicago and, 
that night, arrive in Chicago 
in time for a not-too-late supper with the 
after-theater crowds! 

Yet there are a great many otherwise 
good Americans who think this country 
has only a few airplanes, none worth men- 
tioning, and that it cannot fly the ones it 
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C The flying face. 


Business 


has. They are so used to deafening propa- 
ganda anent the enormous advantages and 
superiorities of air transport in Europe 
that they think plain statements about 
American achievements are only more of 
the same. 

That, in the slang of the pilots, is all 
gunnysack. This is not the time, nor is 
SuNSET the forum, for a 
controversy as to the 
merits of European avia- 
tion. However, this fact 
should not be lost sight of 
—no commercial airplane 
flies a mile in Europe 
without receiving there- 
for a handsome govern- 
ment subsidy; no Ameri- 
can airplane receives 
a penny of subsidy, 
whether it flies one mile 
or a million. 


S a matter of fact 

America is_ the 
only place in the world 
where unsubsidized avi- 
ation is conducted profit- 
ably. The first airplane 
line in the world to 
make real money without 
a subsidy is an American 
line and a western line, 
at that. What one? 
The Western Air Trans- 
port Company, operat- 
ing between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles. 
They admit they are 
making money. They 
admit business is good. 
They might as well; W 


See rs 


SSSR 


unusual photo. Note the clouds below 


Irving Glover, second assistant postmaster 
general, has admitted it for them in an ad- 
dress i in which he described their enter- 
prise as the premier air line of the world. 

This is not the only Western Line that 
is operating profitably, however. The 
NSET 
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Pilot Julian Wagy zoomed at 7000 feet 
and H. D. Davis out on the wing Snapped this 
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CC. 


Pacific Air Transport, using a 
lighter type of airplane than the 
Western Air Express but, like it, 
carrying passengers, is flying 
daily over a route said by experts 
to be as difficult as any commer- 
cial line in the world. This route runs 
from Seattle to Los Angeles, the northern 
end being flown in darkness by the south- 
bound planes and the southern stretch, 
as far north as San Francisco, being flown 
at night by northbound planes. 
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diva R. De Garmo matching to see 
western air express. James won 


Or take the route into the northwest, 
operated by Walter T. Varney under the 
name “Pasco Division, U. S. Air Mail.” 
This line carries no passengers, confining 
its activities solely to transport of the 
mails, yet makes:a very comfortable 
profit if the guarded figures issued by its 
officials are any guide. 

Then there is the Colorado Airways’ 
route from Cheyenne to Pueblo, whose 
operating costs are given as 30 cents a 
mile and whose pay load is steadily in- 
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creasing. Or the Ryan Airlines’ strictly 
passenger route between San Diego and 
Los Angeles, which, according to Clarence 
Ryan, an official of the company, “breaks 
even” financially and is an invaluable 
advertisement for the Ryan airplane used 
on it, a plane which is manufactured in 
San Diego by the Ryan interests. 
Incidentally. this plane is 
used by two of the mail lines 
in the West, that operate 
along the coast and the Den- 
ver-Cheyenne line. The West- 
ern Air Express uses a Doug- 
las mailplane, grand-daughter 


of the famous Douglas Cruiser 
that carried the army flight 
around the world, and the 
same ship, except for the 
paint, as that used by the 
government on the transconti- 
nental run, now soon to be 
relinquished. It is built in Santa Monica. 

The Boeing-Hubbard concern which will 
take over this run will use a plane specially 
built for the work at the Boeing factory in 
Seattle. All these planes are powered 
with American engines, the Douglas being 
equipped with a Liberty, the Ryans with 
Wright Whirlwinds and the Swallow 
planes used by Varney also being powered 
with Whirlwinds. The Boeing planes are 
to fly the Wasp engine developed by the 
Pratt & Whitney interests for the navy, 
about 10 per cent more powerful than the 
Liberty, it is asserted, and several hundred 
pounds lighter. 


IGHT here that good old corre- 

spondent of the newspapers, Mr. 
Constant Croaker, may be expected to 
arise and inquire: 

“What difference what sort of engine 
the airplanes have; when it stops, where 
are you?” 

The answer to which is: They don’t stop. 
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Takes the Air 


Or, rather, not very often. In approxi- 
mately a million miles of flying, the planes 
of the three western air mail lines have 
had to make just ten forced landings. Only 
one was due to any fault of the engine, the 
occasion being a broken piston. Two of 
the planes were flown on to their destina- 
tion under their own power and without 
repairs. Seven of the landings were oc- 
casioned by gasoline stoppages or weather 
conditions which developed gradually and 
gave the pilots ample time to select land- 
ing-places. In none of these landings was 
anyone injured. 

This record of safe operation has had 
its effect upon passenger 
traffic, just as the record of 
on time deliveries has had 
its effect on the amount of 
mail handled, bringing it up 
rapidly. The two western 
mail lines carrying passen- 
gers had transported more 
than 450 at the time this is 
written with but one acci- 
dent. The Ryan line also 
has handled a large number, 
and those without accident, 
but as its records make no 
distinction between through 
passengers and those hiring 
a plane for taxi service, the 
exact number cannot be 
given. 


ESTERNERS seem 

not to object to pay- 
ing the fares naturally re- 
quired for airplane travel, 
holding the time saved to be 
of greater value than the increase cost of 
transportation. As a matter of fact, the 
fares are not particularly high when you 
come to consider the character of the 
service rendered. The Ryan line collects 
$17.50 for the one-way trip between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, with a charge of 
$26.50 for the round trip. The Cheyenne- 
Pueblo line’s tariff is $50 for the round 
trip of 398 miles. The Western Air Ex- 
press charges $90 for the run between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City or $150 for 
the round trip, with proportionate charges 
to intermediate points. It, however, 
schedules only two stops between these 
terminals and generally makes but one. 
The Pacific Air Transport collects $132 
for the one-way trip between Seattle and 
Los Angeles, with proportionate fares to 
or between intermediate points. For in- 
stance, the rate from San Francisco to 
Portland is $68. 

Roughly, the rates are double those of 
the railroads when it is considered that 
additional fare must be paid for Pullman 
space during the longer journey by rail 
and that a considerable sum must be ex- 
pended for meals when traveling on a 
train. The time, by comparison, is about 
a quarter that of the rail journey. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The wall of windows, Bryce Canyon, Zion ! 
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When It Comes to the 
Subject of Zion National 
Park, Randall L. Jones is 
an “‘T’ll-Tell-the-World”’ 
Individual and This Inspir- 
ing Article Describes How 
He “Got That Way”’ 


HERE used to be a_ boy 
named Randall L. Jones 
whom people remembered be- 
cause he amused them. He 
had a way of getting off a 
dream of his that was so big and fantastic 
it made people laugh. He was only a 
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National Park, Utah 


(@ Randall L. Jones looking down into 
Zion Canyon, to the gateway of 
which he led the world 


poor farmer’s boy and in order to 
get much of an audience for his dream 
he had to spring it on about every- 
body who crossed his path. By and 
by he went away to college, grad- 
uated as an architect and began to 
put such attractive homes and com- 
mercial buildings on paper that people 
paid him to put them on their lots. 
He was a successful architect and 
might have become a famous one but 
for the weakness that went back to his 
youth. He still got more joy out of 
setting up that ancient air castle of his for 
folks than in contriving the sort of build- 
ings of w hich they stood in need. Finally, 
in spite of the fact that he now had five 
husky sons of his own who would be 
wanting to go away to college, he resolved 
to devote all his time to that particular 
castle and see if it couldn’t be made to 
emerge from the dream atmosphere and 
into reality. 

All of which explains in some measure 
why Zion National Park saw an enor- 
mously successful season in 1926 and why 
it and its related attractions in Southern 
Utah and Northern Arizona, sometimes 
called the Celestial Circuit, now glow in 
the minds of thousands of Americans as 
ranking among the great natural wonders 
of their country. Between the day when 
a country boy first rhapsodized in a 
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lonely wonderland and the day that sav 
the last busloads of thrilled visitors rol! 
out of Zion Park at the end of its fourth 
and most crowded season, stretches the 
story of one who labored steadily, in spite 
of heartbreaks and bloody noses, with all 
the might of his peculiarly tenacious soul. 
Zion’s sheer headlands are tall, but not 
much taller than some of the walls of 
inertia, prejudice and active opposition 
that had to be surmounted before Zion 
could become the heritage of its rightful 
heirs, the world. 


EDAR CITY is down in the 

southwestern corner of Utah at 
the foot of the sharply-cloven mountains 
in which the scouts of Brigham Young 
found the coal and iron that was so 
essential to the Mormon empire. Ran- 
dall Jones was born there. He went 
to school in the village and when the 
long summers came he was taken to his 
father’s cattle range on a mountainside 
fifty miles away. From the top of that 
sloping pasture the young guardian of the 
beef would rise in his stirrups to look 
across lesser peaks and ranges into a 
mighty abyss of which hardy explorers 
had told him the most incredible tales. 
He could see the mysterious canyon’s far 
wall and it appeared to him like a string 
of green and yellow ogres’ castles all drip- 
ping¢with blood. He didn’t wonder that 
no Indian would follow the little Mukunt- 
uweap river back into that enchanted 
gorge. 
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By 
UFUS STEELE 





But the freckled young Jones was ad- 
venturous. The time came when, after 
pushing his mustang along dim trails for 
two days, he drew rein in Zion Canyon’s 
heart. His first impulse was to bolt 
like a terrified redskin. Then the panic 
passed. He spent three days alone with the 
colorful sentinels hemming him in, and 
in that time Mt. Majestic, Angels’ Land- 
ing and the Great White Throne cast 
some spell over the young native that was 
to make him theirs for life. 


ee. JONES spent the next 
fifteen years qualifying as one of 
the world’s greatest pests. Perhaps it 
was only his amusing earnestness that 
kept many an unwilling and exasperated 
listener from bashing in his head. For a 
long time his contacts were extremely 
limited, but he sang the song of Zion into 
every ranchman, cowman and storekeeper 
until they would begin to jeer when they 
saw him coming. 

“Girdle your gab,” they would admon- 
ish him. “We know as much about that 
colored hell for bad Indians as you do. 
Zion Canyon belonged to us before you 
were born and it will belong to us after 
you’re stowed away safely in a padded 
cooler.” 

“That’s just where you’re crazier than 
I am,” the young enthusiast would reply. 
“Zion Canyon doesn’t belong to you jack- 
asses in overalls at all; it belongs to the 
world, It’s the most beautiful, most 
sublime—” 

“But only the Gov’ment could make it 
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a national park, you poor son of a gopher. 
Why don’t you talk a leg offen Uncle Sam 
instead of us?” 

“Uncle Sam needs us all to be a pair of 
legs for him,” the youth would shout 
back. “He needs us who know about this 
greatest natural wonder to run around 
telling other people until the force of 
public sentiment will make it easy and 
natural for him to set aside and advertise 
it as a national park.” 

“Fine, you idiot! Uncle Sam might 
just as well make a national park out of 
the North Pole. Don’t you know people 
couldn’t get to it unless there was a rail- 
road in to Cedar City?” 

“We can get a railroad all right when 
Zion’s a national park.” 

“Don’t you know you’d have to have a 
tourist hotel costing a good part of a mil- 
lion in Cedar City before the Eastern 
tenderfeet would risk theirselves in this 
wilderness at all?” 

“Why, we’ll build a great big tourist 
hotel at Cedar City!” 

“Yaw-haw! In that village! And 
you'll need a lot more fancy eating and 
sleeping joints in Zion Canyon and in all 
these other flossy scenic places you’re be- 
wailing has nobody to rubber at them but 
the wild mustangs. Where’ll you get all 
the dough for that now?” 

“Tt’ll come,” the boy would plead. 
“Sure as shooting, if we only get Uncle 
Sam to set the ball rolling.” 

“And how’ll you get a few more millions 
to build roads and provide cushioned 
auto buses like dudes have to have to 
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@ The Entrance to Zion 


keep from getting corns on their anatomy? 
Have you spoken to Rockefeller about 
those finances yet?” 

“Listen,” the weary advocate would 
plead. “We’ve got the world’s greatest 
show just waiting for the world to learn 
that it’s here. All these things will come 
in time. But it’s up to us who know 
what’s here to start the thing. Didn’t 
you ever hear that where there’s a will 
there’s a way?” 


ee EAH, bub; but honest, you don’t 
weigh enough—not near!” 

Randall Jones was heftier than they 
thought. His was the wil! that performed 
near-miracles ‘in opening the way. ~° His 
tale was told tirelessly to ever-widening 
circles. He shouted it from the housetops 
of Salt Lake City, then headed Fast. He 
wore out the patience of high railroad offi- 
cials. He harassed Governors. He bored 
into Congressmen and Washington off- 
cials until they promised anything—and 
forgot to keep the promise. At any time, 
in any hotel lobby or on any street corner, 
in Chicago, New York or Washington, a 
tall, husky, freckled, wholesome individ- 
ual was likely to be seen whisking from 
broad, hidden pockets in his raiment a col- 
lection of photographs, taken by himself 
from vantage points few white men had 
ever scaled, that were startling enough to 
make a cigar store Indian gasp for breath. 

In the end, after many official slips and 

(Continued on page 76) 
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This is the Fourth of a 


Series of Articles—— 


“A Tropical Tramp 
in the South Seas” __ 


in which the Noted Traveler, 
Harry L. Foster, Walks 
Across Fiji 


N the world of today there’s a trail 
to almost anywhere. 

From a distance one may doubt 
it, and in some corners of the globe 
one may experience difficulty in 

locating it or securing much information 
about it, but it’s usually there. 

Even in Fiji! 

Day after day, while cruising around 
Viti Levu, the main island of the group, I 
had inquired in vain about the possibilities 
of getting into the interior tc see the coun- 
try, yet when | missed my ship at Lautoka 
and found myself stranded on the beach 
with no alternative but to scramble back 
somehow across the mountains—a good 
hundred ortwo hundred miles—it was only 
to discover that there was a path across, 
and that I was almost at the beginning 
of it. 

In the Hotel Shamrock—the local hos- 
telry; where Pat Costello slaked Lautoka’s 
thirst—the white colony offered encour- 
agement and advice. 

“Tt’s going to be a wonderful chance 
for you to practice French. The natives 
won’t understand it, but they don’t under- 
stand English, either.” 

“And you'll find the natives very 
friendly. They’re always glad to see a 
white man. How long is it now since they 
ate Baker?” 

But they contributed generously to my 
wardrobe—so depleted by the sailing of 
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@A nice time was had by all. The author at a oillage near Lautoka, Fiji, 
has his picture taken with a group of brunettes 


my vessel without me, that 
it consisted only of the palm- 
beach suit I wore. One man 
lent me a blanket, another a 
mosquito net, another a knap- 
sack. The local barrister 
gave me his socks. They all 
took turns writing out in 
Fijian such phrases as might 
prove indispensable in my in- 
tercourse with the natives— 
“T am_ starving’—“I am 
dying of thirst”—“T’ve just 
fallen down the mountainside 
and broken my leg” —“‘Please 
give me a decent Christian 
burial and notify the nearest 
English authorities.” 

Then they wined and dined 
me, and I was on my way. 

A narrow-gauge railway 
belonging to the local sugar 
company carried me back as 
far as Ba. An engineer in 
charge of road construction 
picked me up in a ramshackle 
Ford and took me to the foot 
of the mountains. 

And there my journey began. 

It was only four miles to the govern- 
ment outpost of Nandarivatu, the jump- 
ing off place on the overland trail, but 
those four miles were almost vertical. As 
I struggled up the steep ascent, I regretted 
the hospitality of those fellows at Lau- 
toka. The sun was merciless. When I 
stopped to drink at the springs along the 
road, the water bubbled out again through 
every pore. And my pack—thanks to the 
many contributions—weighed about a 
ton. 

A native boy had volunteered to ac- 
company me upon my trip to carry the 
baggage, but I had declined. He was a 
hard-boiled egg, the public hangmafi by 
profession, and I’d chosen to wait and 
take my chances on securing the service of 
some nice ex-cannibal in Nandarivatu. 
But meanwhile Nandarivatu was ahead, 
somewhere on the top of Fiji. 
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As I climbed, the world fell dizzily 
away beneath me, a vista of rugged 
hills and streaked gullies, with patches 
of cane standing out against a back- 
ground of reef-marked ocean. Before 
me, however, it kept on piling itself 
sky-high in a series of crags and pin- 
nacles. Each of them looked like the 
top, yet it proved merely the starting- 
_ point for a steeper climb. And 
’* when, meeting a native on the road, 
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CA Fijian girl serving kava 


I gleefully made use of my written vocab- 
ulary to ask him, “Sa yawa na Nandari- 
vatu se sengai!”’—“How far is it to Nan- 
darivatu?”—it was only to discover that 
although I could make him understand 
the inquiry, I was none the wiser, having 
neglected myself to learn the probable 
answers. 


T last, toward sundown, I gained 

the crest, and stumbled into a 
scattering hamlet of red-roofed bungalows 
just as the local garrison assembled for 
retreat. 

It consisted of a sergeant, a bugler, and 
three soldiers, all Fijians, but as the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty in the last out- 
post of the colony, they took their duties 
seridusly. The sergeant bellowed com- 
mands as though he were drilling at least 
a brigade. The trumpeter trumpeted. 
And with chests out, chins in, and rifles 
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at various angles, they strode magnifi- 
cently past me toward the headquarters 
of government to lower the flag as though 
the dignity of the whole British Empire 
were at stake. 

The District Commissioner—a clean- 
cut, decisive, immaculate Briton—nodded 
when I introduced myself 

“T’ll get you a boy tomorrow morning,” 
he said. “In the meantime, there’s the 
rest-house where you may spend the 
night. Pleased to have met you.” 


Ss? I made myself at home in the cottage 
provided for infrequent travelers, a 
former jail embellished with verandahs, 
but comfortably furnished with chairs, bed, 
tables, plates, linen, and everything else 
that one might require—except food. The 
servant in charge, when asked if he could 
cook me some supper, replied, “Yes,” in 
perfect English, but by the time I dis- 
covered that I was supposed to supply the 
ingredients, the village store was closed. 
] waited hungrily while darkness settled 
over the world. Then—after stumbling 

about the house and calling for a lantern, 
only to discover that guests were expected 
to bring their own kerosene—I finally 
located my bed, and crawled in, to pre- 
pare for the morrow’s journey: 

But on the morrow no boy showed up. 
The District Commissioner had suc- 
cumbed to an unexpected attack of fever 
—of fever brought with him from over- 
seas, since Fiji itself is peculiarly immune 





from the agues and malarias that afflict 
most tropical regions—and he was con- 
fined to his bed until late afternoon, when 
he emerged wan and pale to hold his 
weekly court at the government office. 

I waited outside, with a group of 
worried-looking natives. The loud- 
voiced sergeant, resplendent in a 
khaki uniform-coat tucked into a 
sulu or native skirt, stood barefoot 
in the doorway, radiating impor- 
tance. From time to time, in re- 
sponse to a word from within, he 
roared out a name in tones calcu- 
lated to strike fear into all evil- 
doers within six miles, and a Fijian 
detached himself from his fellows 
to disappear into the Hall of Justice. 
The others listened, with an air of 
trepidation, conferring in awed 
whispers, for a District Commis- 
sioner was an omnipotent potentate 
out here, embodying in himself all 
the powers of government, a man 
to be respected and feared, especially 
during an attack of fever. 

But presently, having disposed 
of his cases with brief, cryptic judg- 
ment, the D. C. completed his task, 
and came hurrying out, intent upon 
getting back to his blankets. 

I waylaid him. 

“Oh, yes, you want a boy?” He 
turned toward the two dozen pris- 
oners who stood near under armed 
guard, speaking curtly in Fijian, 
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(In a Fijian village 
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and the largest and blackest of the jail 
birds snapped to attention. “He'll take 
you,” said the D.C. ‘Good day, good 


luck, and a pleasant journey.” 
















CA Fijian chief 


at Veisese 


The “boy,” somewhat 
to my surprise, reported 
punctually at the prom- 
ised hour. 

He was no longer in 
convict garb, but quite 
stunning in a_ newly 
washed tennis shirt and 
sulu, and he sported a 
foppish cane, all of which 
looked just a bit ridicu- 
lous with bare feet and a 
luxuriant halo of crinkly, 
barbaric hair. 


NCE out of town, 
however, he quick- 
, ly discarded the fine rai- 
| ment for a breechclout, 
and I soon envied him his 
freedom of movement as 
we scrambled over the 
narrowing trail. He was 
(Continued on page 56) 
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0A Significant and 
Vital Novel of 
‘Marriage Against 


the Background of a 
Small Western Jown 


Part V 


The story so far: 
HE situation at Lauren Beverley’s 
home is a peculiar one. 

Ruth, Lauren’s wife, bravely thinks the 
only thing to do is to invite Celia Sloan, 
the charming young widow who is having 
quite an affair with Lauren, into her home 
for an indefinite visit. In that radical way 
she thinks Lauren will have to make his 
final choice between her and Mrs. Sloan— 
and thus end the present miserable 
complications. 

Celia Sloan, clever enough to keep the 
infatuated man at arms length, shows 
Ruth in every way that she has him a-will- 
ing slave. Yet, curiously enough, deeply 
in love as Lauren is with Celia, he is ex- 
tremely jealous of the fact that Ruth sees 
Goddard Dent, a former lover, once in a 
while. 

A camping trip is planned and the three 
—Ruth, Celia, Lauren—plus Marjorie, 
Ruth’s younger sister, and Dent go up in 
the mountains for a ‘short vacation. A 
forest fire sweeps down upon Celia and 
Ruth while they are in camp alone, and 
though Ruth is tempted for the moment 
to let the woman who has stolen her hus- 
band away from her either perish or get 
away as best she can, nevertheless she 
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@ She faced him then, her eyes flashing, her color high, “I’m getting out. And I’m 
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rescues her and they escape the fury of 
the flames together. 

Later, in an improvised camp that the 
men had made till they could get back to 
the city, Ruth discovers that Lauren is 
more infatuated than ever with Celia. 
Silly, deluded fool! She might have known 
—Well, she knew now. She was through 
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trying to do anything with the situation. 
Lauren had freed her from that. She had 
been patient, had let him have his own 
way, had left him free to take his choice. 
She was through being patient; she was 
through standing aside. It was time for 
her to act. How? What? But to act. Soon! 
The story concludes: 
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taking part of my things. I don’t want any other woman going through them” 




















CHAPTER XIII 
I 
HEY crawled out in the 
early morning, the mountain 
chill nipping them. A pink- 
gray light filtered in among 
the trees; the air was tainted 
with stale smoke. 

Goddard, building a fire, noted Ruth’s 
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pallor, the weary droop of her body. “You 
get the breakfast, Mrs. Sloan,” he said. 
“T—breakfast!”’ gasped Celta. 
“Yes. You get it.” He and Marjorie 
moved off toward the car. They were 
MAG 
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going to get it out together and pack their 
belongings. 

Ruth intended to follow, but she lin- 
gered a moment. She had not slept. 
Lauren’s criticism of her before Celia had 
seared into her brain, had utterly chan- 
ged her feelings. Her patience had snap- 
ped. She no longer thought of Celia as a 
guest. 

“You aren’t going to leave me, 
you?” complained Celia. 

“Yes. You can get the breakfast.” 

“But I can’t. What’ll I get?” 

“Anything you find. There’s another 
fish. Fry that.” 

“Holy gracious! Why, I never 
would I fry it in?” 

“Oh—anything. Fry it in gasoline for 
all I care. 

“T’ll tell you how,” offered Lauren, 
coming up at the moment. His hand was 
better, but his arm had been steadily 
painful and he was not in good humor. 
Nevertheless, after Ruth had left, he 
directed Celia so that she finally had the 
fish frying and the coffee making. 


are 


what 


HEN she knelt down to thrust more 

broken branches into the fire. Smoke 
rose in her eyes, half blinded her. She 
struck the sheet iron with a badly aimed 
branch, and it flew off from the uneven 
stones. The coffee splashed on the ground; 
the grease-soaked Dolly Varden landed 
in the dead needles and dirt. 

In springing up, Lauren wrenched his 
injured arm and the pain leaped higher. 
The suffering gave an irritated edge to his 
words when he tried to comfort Celia, and 
she resented it bitterly, like a spoiled 
child. 

But later, while they were all sitting 
around on logs munching dry crusts with- 
out butter and drinking coffee without 
milk or sugar, Lauren drifted into a much 
greater offence. 

“Say, you should have seen Celia cook- 
ing fish.” And he recounted Celia’s ex- 
ploit with the Dolly Varden, pantomiming 
it with humorous intent. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to him but that Celia would take 
this in good part, but instead her lips 
twitched and her brown eyes smouldered. 
Absorbed in the effect on the others, he 
did not notice. 

Celia moved closer to Goddard, 
was sitting nearest her. 

“It was a shame,” he said to her kindly, 
in an undertone. ‘The stones weren’t 
even, or I didn’t get the sheet iron on 
right.” 

Celia beamed. Finding that she had 
entrapped his sympathy, she decided to 
use it. She would show Lauren he wasn’t 
the only man who interested her. He 
was getting conceited; that was why he 
had dared to make fun of her. To restore 
her assurance in her own power and also 
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to retaliate for Lauren’s behavior, she de- Streak oil stock. He had gone. He felt And she still had it. How long had she 
voted herself to Goddard Dent while he hot now to think how enmeshed he had had it? How many men before— 


was finishing his breakfast. 


become during that visit. The things he 


Ironically, the trifle that made him 


The ruse escaped Lauren’s attention, had said! The way.they had sat together angriest was that Goddard Dent had not 


however. He had put down his cup and _ on the divan, the stock before them, but fallen for this. 


And he, Lauren Beverley, 


gone over to the tiny stream to get a_ neither, after the first few minutes, pre- had swallowed it whole and been enrp- 


basin of water. As he came back, he saw tending to be concerned about it. He _ tured to do it. 


It stung his vanity. Ifa 


that Celia and Goddard were still sitting had been sorry for her, then admiring, man finds a woman irresistible, he expects 


there. They were facing in the same -then infatuated. 
direction in which he was walking, so they _ said! 
did not see him. He came nearer, caught 


Celia’s words: 

“T miss my dear hus- 
band so cruelly. He did 
everything for me, and 
now that I am alone it is 
hard. Hard.” 

Lauren stopped. Al- 
most exactly what she 
had once said to him. 
He had felt sorry for her. 
That was the beginning. 

Celia went on: “I’ve 
wanted to ask you—you 
are such a_ wonderful 
business man—I wonder 
if you would advise 
me—” 

“I don’t know any 
business except insur- 
ance and real estate,” 
Goddard put in hastily. 
“I’m not qualified to—” 

“Let me be the judge 
of that,” she interrupted 
sweetly. “I do need ad- 
vice so much! There’s 
some oil stock that’s 
worrying me. I have 
some shares, and I don’t 
know whether to sell 
them or not. I’d be so 
grateful—sometime after 
we get back—” 

“What oil stock is it?” 
Goddard asked cau- 
tiously. 

Celia hesitated, as if 
she had not intended to 
go into details at this 
time. 

“What’s the name of 
the stock?” Goddard 
persisted. 

“The Blue Streak,” 
Celia replied reluctantly. 

“Never heard of it.” 
Goddard took a card 
from his pocket and 
scribbled on it. He 
passed it to Celia. “J 
really don’t know any- 
thing about stocks, but 
there’s the address of a 
friend of mine in San 
Francisco who does. If 
you write to him and say 
that I suggested it, he’ll 
give you whatever in- 
formation is available.” 


AUREN | turned 

and went around 
them in a wide circle. 
He was angry. Celia 
had once asked him to 
come up to her suite in 
the San Gregorio because 
she wanted to consult 
him about this Blue 


But he had advised her to sell the stock. 








Western Quiz No. 2 


(Yes, the answers are in the back of the book!) 


ee Oe, ARAM CES, 


(1) What is known as the “Mile-High” | ee 
(2) What is the farthest south glacier in the Far West? - 


(3) What were the dates of the gold rushes to (a) Cripple Creek; 
(b) the Klondike? __ 


(5) In ‘shes state is Tegneases Pasa? ee Sk 

(6) Who first navigated the Northwest Passage; in what ship and 
when? 

(7) Which western state leads the United States i in the meatniien 
of copper? - 

(8) In what state does the Colorado River 4 rise? _ 

(9) Who was Marcus Whitman? 


(10) By whom was Salt Lake City founded? 
(11) Who wrote “Ramona’”’? __ 
(12) What were the Vigilantes? 


) What explorer of the early West later ran for president of the 
United States? - 
What famous historian wrote “The Oregon Trail”? | 


- 
oo 


(14 


(15) Which are the highest and lowest points in the West and what 


are their elevations? . 


(16) Who wrote ‘‘The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s’’?_____ 
(17) Which western state leads in timber production? 


(18) Where did Mark Twain do some of kis first western newspaper 
WORKS. oe a ee ete 


(19) What does “Sierra Nevada” mean? _ 


(20) What is the official abbreviation of “California”? : ire 
(21) What place in western America was called ‘Barbary Coast’’? 
(22) When was Hawaii taken over by the United States? 

(23) What was called ‘‘Oregon Territory’’?. 


(24) What and where is ‘“‘Craters of the Moon’’? 


(25 


What is the percentage of salt in the Great Salt Lake? . 


The answers to these test questions on the Far West will be found on page 77 of this issue 
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The things he had that other men will feel her appeal. If 
they don’t, he begins to question himself. 
Still, Goddard was a queer guy 


cold, or 





something. 

Celia was tricky, was 
she? He felt a fierce 
rage against her. 


II 
HEY made so 


late a start out of 
the mountains that they 
did not reach Torrington 
till after dark. 
warm evening. A 
house that has been shut 
up for days. The smell 
of strangled air, furni- 
ture, floor polish. Lau- 
ren cross from pain and 
festering thoughts. Celia 
sulky because Lauren 
had ignored her through 
the day. 

Marjorie would stay 
all night. Ruth, flinging 
up windows to air the 
house, came to the west 
bedroom to make sure 
that it was in readiness 
Marjorie was standing 
by the dresser, running 
a comb through her 
chestnut hair and smil- 
ing at her own reflection. 

Ruth stood there a 
moment, unobserved, 
watching her sister. Mar- 
jorie turned and blushed. 

“Well, Binks,” she 
challenged, ‘‘what are 
you thinking?” 

“Not thinking. Won- 
dering.” 

Marjorie laughed. “So 
am I. I’ve done the 
strangest thing. Binks, 
I’ve proposed to God- 
dard.” 


“Well, practically. 
And didn’t know I was 
doing it. If I had—well, 
I’m glad I didn’t realize.” 

“Tell me, dear.” 

Marjorie leaned 
against the dresser, fac- 
ing her sister, the color 
mounting in her smooth 
cheeks. “Yes, but I'll 
have to tell you first—. 
We heard what Lauren 
said to you about the 
roadster. Goddard and 
I both heard it, because 
Lauren’s voice carried. 
And later we—we talked 
about it. 

"“k -hate to say, it; 
Binks, but I was ter- 
ribly angry at Lauren. 
You’re such a dear and 
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This Man and This Woman: 


I love you so! I was wild. I couldn’t 
talk to you about it, so I talked to 
Goddard. A good deal. And finally I 
told Goddard that I didn’t see why you 
didn’t marry him—that if I’d been in 
your place, J would. Too quick! Like 
that! I was emphatic about it.” 

Ruth laughed. “And what then?” 

““Oh—well—you don’t expect any more, 
do vou? I'd never thought of Goddard— 
he’s so much older and was always de- 
voted to you. It never occurred to me. 
But I will say he was very convincing. I 
think we were both astonished.” 

Ruth kissed her impulsively. 
glad, dearest!” 

“Are you really? 
Do you know what I think? 
he’s still in love with you and 
secs you all the time in me; 
or else that he’s always been 
waiting to love me, and you 
substituted till I could get 
erown up and come back. 
But I don’t care which way 
it is. If you’re glad I don’t 
care. I want him and I’m 
going to have him, and I 
don’t care.” 

As Ruth went back through 
the hall, a thought leaped 
into her mind unbidden. 
\larjorie would be happy, 
not for a few years as she 
herself had been, but always. 
What Goddard was now, he 
vould always be—steady, 
controlled, not at the mercy 
of impulses like Lauren. She 
sighed. And yet she had not 
wanted Goddard. She had preferred 
Lauren. She still didn’t want Goddard. 
She had loved that hot impetuousness in 
Lauren when it was focused on herself. 
On herself! But now— 


Ill 


HE next morning Veronica drove 

around and sounded her siren in 
front of the house. She had fallen into the 
way of doing this when she wanted to be 
sure of seeing Ruth alone. 

Ruth went out. Veronica looked at her 
sharply, sensing her apathy, a sad veneer 
over her youth and natural gayety. 

“Hello, old dear. Didn’t have a good 
time?” 

“Not very,” 
into the car. 

“Tt’s a darn’ shame. 
for a little, dearest. 
pink room.” 

Ruth shook her head. 
see it through.” 

A flame of anger seemed to shoot up 
behind Veronica’s golden beauty, making 
her skin more luminous, her amber eyes 
more full of light. 

“See it through! There'll be nothing 
left of you. Oh, this makes me hate mar- 
riage more than ever. How can I help 
hating it when it can do this to you?” 

“But there’s nothing else, Veronica— 
nothing better.” 

“Yes, there is. 
what I choose.” 

“You can’t choose it without paying 
for it, dear. Society makes you pay. 
Pansy Middleton makes you pay with her 
sharp criticism.” 


“T’m so 


Then it’s all right. 
Either that 


Ruth said, as she stepped 


Get away from it 
You can have our 


“T’m going to 


There’s freedom. That’s 
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“Makes you pay more for marriage. 
No, times have changed. Women can be 
free now without being criticized. Catch 
me marrying and cutting myself off from 
friendships with as many men as I please! 
Besides, women don’t have to marry 
young nowadays, because they don’t grow 
old as they used to. This is the era of 
youth, and science is working with us. It 
used: to tell a woman how to iron out a 
wrinkle or dye her eyelashes, but now it’s 
telling her to look to her hormones. Time 


will come when they’ll be sold by the 
dozen, probably, and then the sirens will 
sing till they’re ninety.’ 

“Veronica, you’re shocking.” 

“Once get me stirred up and anything 
may come to the surface. 


It makes me 











@ She sank 

on the bench 
and drooped 
forward over 
the dressing- 
table, the hat 

in her hand, 
her head on x 

her arms ’ 


Ye gods, I 
wonder how long men will keep the in- 
stitution of marriage going.” 


wild to see you so unhappy. 


_ Ruth roused. “Men! Men aren’t keep- 
ing it going. My gracious, no. Oh, 
know they made our marriage laws, but 
it was women’s influence that forced 
them to it.” 

Veronica smiled. “No, darling. How 

can you know me and remain so naive? 

Marriage exists because men decided that 
it should. Men are twice as conventional 
as women. They believe in a social pat- 
tern, and they set one up and conform to 
it publicly enough so that everybody will 
know about it—and then they’re free. 
Look at the thousands of houses in Tor- 
rington. Do women build them and hope 
to make homes out of them? Not by a 
long shot! Woman is called the home- 
maker, but the fact that there are four 
walls for her to make a home in—that’s 
man’s doing.” 

“Yes, he earns the money.” 

“He does more than that, old dear. He 
decides that he will have a home, a center 
of being, and he does it because he has an 
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instinct for organization. It’s the same 
instinct that puts system into his business. 
Only on the domestic side he doesn’t often 
keep it up. He’s got to have something 
organized and regulated, because there’s 
a side of his nature that demands it. But 
after he’s fixed up his home, he’s done his 
duty by society; and after he’s made his 
wife and children comfortable in it, he’s 
discharged the rest of his duty, and he 
tells them to stay right there in the safety 
zone and he gets out into the big world 


and does a little carefree roaming. You 
needn’t question my authority,” she ad- 


ded, with an amused lift of her straight 
brows. “I meet ’em a-roaming.” 

Ruth stiffened. “I don’t like to hear 
you talk that way, Veronica. It’s growing 
on you. Why don’t you cut men out 
you think they’re all worthless and i 
constant?” 

“My dear, they’re constant enough—if 
you only recognize what they’re after. 
They’re eternally searching for Woman, 
and consider themselves justified in col- 
lecting specimens to fit to- 
gether into a mosaic.” 

““And you're willing to be 
put into the mosaic?” 

“Sometimes. In fact, I can 
be found in a number of 
mosaics. It’s good fun, and 
educative.” 

“Married men?” 

“Sometimes. Why not?” 

“Tt’s poaching.” 

“IT don’t poach. It isn’t 
poaching unless somebody 
owns the ground.” 

“But if there’s a wife, she 
owns the ground.’ 

“Not always. If she does, 
there’s a fence up. And let 
me tell you, infant dear, if 
there’s a fence you'll always 
find me outside. I don’t take 
the hurdles.” 

Ruth’s thoughts flew to 
Celia. Veronica amused her- 
€ self with a wide variety of 

friendships, but she had her 
own code of honor. Vastly 
different from Celia’s— 

“Come over and take the pink room,” 
Veronica urged, as she was leaving. “Set 
the fair Celia adrift. Take a breathing 
spell.” 

“T can’t, dear.” 

With her finger on the ignition switch, 
Veronica sent her a compelling look. 
“But you'll do something—soon?”’ 

“Yes,” Ruth promised in a strangely 
tense voice. “Very soon. I haven’t quite 
made up my mind.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
I 

UTWARDLY the household had 

dropped back to the old status. 
Marjorie had gone over to her father’s. 
Lauren went down to the commission 
house, but in the middle of the forenoon 
he came home again. He ambled rest- 
lessly about the house and finally went 
out on the terrace. Celia was there. She 
had been reading. 

“Ts your arm worse?” she asked solici- 
tously. She had been disciplining him, 
but it was time for him to be frightened 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Blue Skies or Thunder Clouds This Summer? 


S the great statesman said when asked concerning a 

huge private legal fee: ‘‘A man must eat!” That’s very 
true. We all must eat, and the question as to our ability to 
pay for what we consume deserves careful attention from 
time to time. When it comes to eating, what will be the 
fare of the Far West, of the nation this summer and fall? 

For five years now we have enjoyed a continuous taste of 
the old-fashioned “prosperity”, the kind of business which 
in the past was always followed by a period of depression. 
Because hitherto “prosperity” was always succeeded by 
soup kitchens, most of us have been anxiously scanning the 
horizon from season to season looking for signs of an impend- 
ing slump. It nevercame. What’s more, there has dawned 
on us gradually the conviction that it need never come if 
business keeps its head and does not run wild. 

It isn’t running wild. Never in the history of the country 
have business leaders displayed more sagacity, greater fore- 
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The One Industry That 


HEN copper dropped from 25 cents to 12 cents a 
pound in 1919 and a huge surplus of the red metal 
piled up, the producing companies of the Far West took the 
bull by the horns and shut down the mines for a period of 
almost a year. It was the most drastic reducing diet ever 
attempted by any large-scale industry, but it worked; the 
rotund copper surplus shrank by many millions of pounds. 
And since that time it has been kept within reasonable 
bounds by the voluntary, self-imposed, action of the leading 
copper companies. 
The lumber business, on the contrary, learned nothing. 
When the building boom was at its height, it vigorously in- 


fl ry 


sight and moderation in guiding production and distribution 
than they have during the past five years. The great basic 
industries, steel, automobiles, textiles, mining, etc., are care- 
fully controlling their output to such an extent that the old- 
time killer of prosperity, huge surplus stock, no longer exists. 
Fluctuations in the demand are met almost instantly by in 
creases or decreases in the output. That’s why the effect of 
a decline in buying such as occurred in the spring of both 
1926 and 1927, is neutralized almost at once, passes and 
leaves no trace. 

One hundred and twenty million people living on a level 
of comfort unknown in the history of the world consume a 
tremendous, an incredibly large quantity of goods every day. 
To keep them supplied with the necessities and luxuries to 
which they have become accustomed will keep all of us 
reasonably busy and contented throughout the summer and 
fall. 
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Never Learns Its Lesson 


creased its output and its capacity until Supply overtook 
Demand and left it in the rear. The lumber industry won 
the race but lost its profits, which is too bad, for nobody 
—not even the consumer—has any real gains when important 
commodities are sold for less than the legitimate production 
costs plus a fair profit. As in the oil business, too low a price 
of lumber always leads to wasteful use, and we cannot afford 
to waste either lumber or oil. A tree can’t be grown in a year 
and no one knows whether more oil pools will be found when 
the known ones become unproductive. 

Efficient use is far more important than low prices for our 
natural resources. 
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Robbing the Great American Sucker of His King 


O the cruel post office inspectors issued another fraud 

order against E. G. Lewis and once more denied this 
“martyr” the use of the mails, thereby robbing the Kingdom 
of the Great American Sucker of its ruling monarch. 

For twenty-five years E. G. Lewis through a process of 
rigid selection has developed the species known as the Great 
American as distinguished from the common or garden- 
variety of sucker. During that quarter of a century he 
borrowed more than thirty million dollars and lost it all. 
All the gold he touched turned to dross. He had an uncanny 
ability to pick the wrong spot in which to drill for oil, the 
wrong invention to finance, the wrong location to build a 
fruit-growing community, the wrong mine to exploit, the 
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wrong thing to do at the wrong time. Of more than a hun- 
dred ventures he never carried one to ultimate success, yet 
the hand-picked suckers that constituted his Old Guard put 
up ever more money after each fresh failure for a quarter 
century. Even after the second crash of his enterprises, 
after a bankruptcy involving fourteen millions, they came 
through with vigor and vim, handing him $800,000 to play 
with in two years. 

Surely a man who can invest thirty million dollars in a 
hundred enterprises and never once make a success of any- 
thing is the greatest of them all. He deserves the title and 
the belt as Champion Heavyweight Supersucker of the 
World. 
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Taking a Peek Into the Farmer’s Pocketbook 


Piycey what a crop the Far West will harvest this fall! 
Not wishing anyone bad luck, we still hope that other 
faraway regions won’t be as abundantly blessed with the 
fruits of field, tree and vine. In fact, if between the time of 


writing and June, hot windsor other causes should reduce the 
size of the far western crop by ten or fifteen per cent, we 
would shed no tears. The farmer will profit by higher prices. 

Looking into the western farmer’s pocketbook with a 
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TEN-YEAR OLD VIOLIN VIRTUOSO IS 
APPLAUDED IN PARIS 
Left: A series of violin concerts in Paris is bringing more fame 
to young Yehudi Menuhin who formerly was with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. He is shown here with his younger 
sisters who are studying the piano to keep pace with the musical 
education of the most famous member of the family 
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NEVADA'S GOVERNOR 
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discuss the gold rush that 1s sweeping hts state 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


- 
if: 


THE 
MAYOR OF 
BEVERLY 
HILLS 
COMES 
HOME 
Lower Left: 
Will Rogers, 
Beverly Hills 
peripatetic 
mayor, returns 
home for a day 
to make up for 
lost time on the 
job. He declares he can 
do more “mayoring” 
in a day anyway than 
most city heads can do 
in a month, and recom- 
mends more traveling 
for politicians 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
$8,000,000 BRIDGE 
Below: This photo 
shows one of the sec- 
tions of the mighty Car- 
quinez Straits bridge 
being hoisted tnto posi- 
tion. The bridge 1s 
across the northern arm 
of San Francisco Bay 
and connects two links 
of the proposed Can- 
ada-Mexico highway. 
Total length of the 
bridge is 4882 feet with 
a maximum clearance 
of 150 feet 
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Below: Fred Balzar, Nevada’s two-gun, gallon-hatted govern 
trying to get order on the gambling law while legislator 








42 
lively and sympathetic curiosity, we find that the cattlemen 
everywhere have been paying off their debts and putting by 
a little surplus. Since 1924 the number of cattle has 
steadily declined and the price has risen from 614 to almost 
g cents a pound. In 1900 the United States had 0.89 head 
of cattle for every person; in 1927 this figure had shrunk to 
0.49. If it does not rise too fast, the cattlemen should be 
able to buy silver-mounted saddles for years to come. 
The sheepmen are still doing well, thank you. Hogs have 
been above eleven cents a pound for more than two years and 
are still going strong. Dairymen have had good prices for 
milk and butter. After three good years the increasing number 
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of western commercial poultry men ran into a price slump 
for eggs this spring, but the outlook for better prices this 
summer and fall is good. California’s orange growers have 
had a bonanza season, a large crop bringing very high prices. 
Low cotton prices have so stimulated world consumption 
that the huge crop is disappearing with unexpected speed 
and cotton prices have gone up two cents a pound. Only 
the grains are lagging behind. 

Taking a broad view of the situation, the Far Western 
farmer faces one of the best seasons in the last ten years, 
and his increased purchasing power should reflect itself in 
the general business situation before the summer is over. 
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What is the Constitution Among Friends? 


 Derenapstocrspice #5 is full of 72 per cent Americans. Even 
the most rabid hundred-percenter is mistaken. Officially 
he counts for less than three-quarters of an American, the 
Constitution notwithstanding. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall apportion 
the membership of the House of Representatives among 
the several states “according to their respective numbers”, 
and that the enumeration of the census taken every ten 
years shall be used as the basis of the apportionment. But 
no re-apportionment of the House has been made since the 
1910 census—because such re-apportionment would deprive 
eleven Middle-Western, New England and Southern states 
of eleven seats which would be gained by eight other states. 
No politician will ever legislate another politician out of a job. 

According to the 1920 census California had 3,400,000 
inhabitants while Iowa had a million less, vet both states 
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Verbal Shrapnel Wins 


PAPER bullets and verbal grapeshot seem to constitute 
the most offensive weapons in the hands of the Can- 
tonese armies. While no white correspondent has apparently 
been able to penetrate to the front and watch the yellow forces 
on the field of battle, more ink than blood seem to have been 
spilled in the forward march of the Nationalist contingents. 
Catch words and slogans instead of shrapnel are fired by the 
Cantonese; whole army corps of the enemy are induced to 
secede and join the invaders whose agitators and propagand- 
ists smooth the way for the machine guns and bayonets. 
Victory has been too easy for the Cantonese. Already 
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Battles 


still have eleven Representatives in the House. In other 
words, every Californian has only a 72 per cent representation 
in Washington. Michigan, owing to the rise of the automo- 


‘bile industry, is in an even worse fix. Though the census 


gives Michigan a population 300,000 greater than Missouri’s, 
the home of the army mule has sixteen congressmen against 
only thirteen for the home of the flivver. Washington and 
Texas would each gain one Representative, California would 
gain three and Michigan two if the Constitution were obeyed 
by the lawmakers, but what’s the Constitution among 
political friends? 

Here is a way out: Why couldn’t Michigan, California 
and Washington make up the numerical loss by sending to 
Congress the very ablest, most forceful men to be found? 
We earnestly recommend an immediate try-out of this sug- 
gested innovation. 
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for the Cantonese 


there are signs of dissension and defection. The half-baked 
radical revolutionaries, taking their cue from the Russians, 
want to run the show and establish a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The military leaders, conservative and per- 
haps patriotic, would like to kick the yellow reds into the 
Confucian hades, if there be one. The weird team is held 
together by the Russians and the imperative need of pre- 
senting a united fighting front, but there is bound to be a 
clash as soon as complete victory has been won. Then 
there’ll be some more chaos in China, a condition that will 
probably last for many years to come. 
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A Third of a Billion for Nothing But Water 


ALIFORNIA has a water project of its own rivaling the 

Colorado river project in magnitude. Under this proj- 
ect the large-scale water development of the entire state is 
to be unified and carried through in such a manner that the 
excess, unused and otherwise wasted water resources of the 
state’s northern half will make up the water deficiency in 
the drier southern parts through a series of huge reservoirs, 
canals and pumping plants. The estimated cost of this vast 
enterprise*exceeds a third of a billion dollars. In the value 
of the property involved, in the size of the expenditures 
and in the far-reaching effect on the future of the common- 
wealth this enterprise is by far the largest and most import- 
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ESPITE its scant population of less than eighty thou- 

sand souls, Nevada manages to attract a good deal of 
attention to its doings these days. So far apart do they live 
in the Sagebrush State that the idiosyncrasies of the individ- 
ual are not worn down at the edges by frequent and intimate 
contact with the rough corners of numerous neighbors. 
Hence the refreshing frankness of the discussion in the Nev- 


Legal Separation 
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ant ever launched single-handed by any state of the Union. 
It is larger even than the Columbia Basin project in Wash- 
ington which is to irrigate a million acres at a cost of about 
$150,000,000. Yet the California project is designed pri- 
marily to protect existing homes and farms in certain dis- 
tricts; with an insufficient water supply, the development 
of new irrigated lands being left to the future. And Cali- 
fornia will undertake to finance and carry out the plan with- 
out assistance. 

Water development is not nearly as spectacular as a gold 
rush, but as the basis of a permanent civilization it beats the 
greatest bonanza ever discovered. 


and His Money 


ada legislature when the bill to legalize gambling was under 
consideration. 

“Why shouldn’t the state treasury get a little benefit out 
of gambling profits?” argued the proponents. ‘Every- 
body’s doing it anyway, with no one to question the Nev- 
adan’s inalienable right to lose his shirt on a four-card flush. 
Look at Reno. That town faces facts. Instead of trying 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 


BOULDER DAM BILL 
TALKED TO DEATH 
IN SENATE 
Right: Senator Hiram John- 
son finds that his Boulder 
Dam Bill ts always meeting 
detour signs. Here he 1s, 
looking at the location of the 
Boulder Dam project—the 
spot where it 1s to be burlt 
INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


FAMOUS CALIFOR- 
NIAN FETED 

w: Poet Laureate since 
1015, in California, Ina 
Coolbrith recently celebrated 
her eighty-fifth birthday at a 
thering of many of the out- 
standing authors of the Pact- 
fic Coast. Photo shows Dr. 
IW. W. Campbell, president 
of the University of Cali- 
rnia, presenting Miss Cool- 


brith with credentials conferring 

appointment as the outstanding 

woman representative of Califor- 

nia to the Woman’s World Fair 
to be held in Chicago 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


MARY’S PROVERBIAL 
LAMB 
Right: Miss Kathleen Harms, 
daughter of state chemist Herman 
Harms of Utah, holding one of 
the prize lambs at the tenth an- 
nual Intermountain Stock and 
Horse Show in Salt Lake City 
EDITH M. HINES, 
SALT LAKE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Left: Maurice Dumesnil, French 
pianist (left) and Lee S. Roberts, 
composer and San Francisco 
business man (right) seated at 
Chopin’s own piano. M. Dume- 
snil gave four recitals on this 
piano in San Francisco during 
March when Lee Roberts brought 
it to the West. This piano 1s the 
one upon which many of the fam- 
ous masterpieces were composed, 
including the preludes, the 
Funeral March and the 
F Minor Fantasie 


MOULIN PHOTO 
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to eradicate the habit of preferring red to black and odd to 
even, it taxes gambling places and puts seventeen thousand 
a year into the municipal coffers. Let’s do likewise.” 

The lower house of the legislature voted to legalize gambl- 
ing in Nevada—and tax it. What the senate will do about 


. 4 


Another Instance of Judicial 


Tt HREE persons were found guilty of second degree mur- 
der by a California jury after a trial lasting nine weeks. 
On appeal the Appellate and Supreme courts set the verdict 
aside not because the evidence failed to sustain the verdict. 
The evidence was not reviewed by these courts; the 
judges turned the defendants loose because the grand jury 
had gone to the scene of the crime and there examined wit- 
nesses, instead of interrogating them behind closed doors! 

The legal mind is a fearsome thing. It follows precedent 


' ' 


The Cash Value of 


O F all the people in the world, the American possesses the 
greatest and most expensive amount of curiosity. He 
wants to see with his own eyes the things or persons in the 
glaring beam of publicity, and he is willing to pay for the 
privilege of taking a peep. That’s why hordes of potential 
percentage managers, press agents, impresarios and con- 
tract hounds fluttered around George Young—remember 
him?—when that sturdy youth emerged from the waters of 
the Pacific at the conclusion of his $25,000 swim. 
Curiosity, hero worship and fickleness are the chief traits 
of the American public. The first two can be turned into 
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The Pulse of the West 


the return to the wild and woolly days, your deponent at 
this writing knoweth not. Whatever it does, fools desiring 
to be parted from their money in a hurry will have an 
awfully good chance to have their desire gratified in the 
state of Nevada. 


Hair Splitting 
with a devotion worthy of a better cause. These appellate 
judges were not compelled to follow the musty grand-jury 
precedent; the law and the rules of procedure merely ask 
them to see that substantial justice is done irrespective of 
trivial technicalities. If they prefer to dig up moth-eaten 
archaic precedents, they do so because they want to. 
Vigorous expression of lay opinion concerning’ the use of 
legal technicalities in the courts of appeal may have som« 
effect on the precedent complex of the too learned judiciary. 


American Curiosity 


large amounts of cash; the last one makes it necessary to 
hurry up the cashing-in process before it becomes operative. 

Where is Red Grange today? Yet Red’s astute manage: 
got $10,000 for the endorsement of a cigarette that Red 
said he would smoke if he smoked at all! 

George Young’s manager was an amateur at the game. 
George did not make full use of the cash-producing possi- 
bilities of his temporary fame, but at that he was overpaid. 
The speed of his return back into obscurity was very 
good for George. Look what too much money has done 
to the heads and morals of many movie stars. 
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SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


Number Six: 


The Honorable WILLIAM H. ADAMS, of Colorado 


“wry 





HEN round-up time came along last fall during the heat of the cam- 

paign, “Billy” Adams, Democratic candidate for governor in a Re- 
publican year and state, stepped out of the limelight, quit the platform, 
hopped into the saddle and started cutting out steers. The entire Republi- 
can state ticket was elected, with one exception: Billy Adams, the Demo- 
crat, was chosen governor by the largest majority ever given a Colorado 
gubernatorial candidate. 

When he moved into the governor’s office, the huge, polished-wood hand- 
carved official chair caught his eye. ‘Throw that thing out,” he ordered. 
It was done, and the old chair which he had occupied in the state legislature 
for thirty-eight consecutive years took its place. 

William H. Adams has been a Colorado cattleman since the seventies. 
Coming from Wisconsin with his father in an ox cart, he arrived in Colorado 
at the age of nine shortly after the close of the Civil War, gained fame as a 
rider at twelve, worked as a cowboy and started an outfit of his own in Ala- 
mosa county, west of the Continental Divide. He still owns that ranch, 
but it has in the meantime spread into the adjoining county. 


PRIMARILY Governor Adams is a cattleman, and a good one. His hobby 
has always been politics, and Colorado with its hectic political atmos- 
phere gave him a good chance to ride that hobby. After one term in the 
lower house at the age of twenty-three he was elected to the state senate 
and retained that seat continuously until his personal popularity swept him 
into the governor’s mansion last fall. 

Billy Adams has never been defeated in an election. In forty years’ 
legislative service he established a record by introducing only twelve bills. 
Some campaign speeches lasted only three minutes and his inaugural mes- 
sage contained only 1600 words. 
But Governor Adams knows his 
state and its needs and he has the 
practical horse sense to cut out the 








NEXT MONTH: 
Governor Richard C. Dillon 


GovERNOR WILLIAM H. Apams 











frills and get down to _ funda- of the State of New Mexico 
mentals. 
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Cartoons of the Month 


Western and Mational Affairs 
As Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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interesting Westerners 








She Safeguards the Public 
from Grafters 
WO billion dollars is swindled 


from American citizens every 
year through grafts and pro- 
motion schemes. It’s hard 
even to imagine how much 
$2,000,000,000 is—but here’s what that 
much money would do: 

“Suppose you had a paved highway 
3000 miles long, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Dhivide this into 
average building lots on each side, which 
would give 316,800 lots. The two billions 
lost during any one year would be sufh- 
cient to build on each lot a house costing 
$10,000, to provide each house with furni- 
ture costing $5000, provide $5000 for the 
first year’s living expenses, provide a 
$2000 automobile, build a schoolhouse 
costing $100,000 on every mile of the road 
and put beside each schoolhouse a church 
costing $70,000; and then there would be 
several hundred thousand left for charity.” 

Miss Hazel M. Britton, who has this 
statistical knowledge of swindlers, who 
knows their tactics, scope of work and 
degree of success, has been secretary of 
the Seattle Better Business Bureau for 
six years. She has saved huge sums for 
the people of Washington by exposing 
swindle schemes. Her duties are two-fold: 
first, to investigate companies selling 
stock and procure information on invest- 
ments; second, to keep a check daily upon 
false or misleading advertisements. An 
average of twenty inquiries a day, or 
6000 a year, is received by the Seattle 
Bureau from people in all parts of the 
state who desire to know the true worth 
of certain “investments”. 
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“The willingness of people to be sepa- 
rated from their money is amazing,” Miss 
Britton said. “You can describe it by only 
one word, ‘gullibility’.” 

An Air Navigation Company that pro- 
posed to revolutionize transportation be- 
tween continents, according to Miss Brit- 
ton’s files of stock company circulars, 
expected to sell $10,000,000 of stock in 
the Middle West. A picture of the vessel 
docked at high tide and another of the 
“Air Castle Liner” getting under way 
were included in the 
company’s pamphlets. 
The new liner was a 
combination of ship’s 
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stranger. He went to Miss Britton. 
“Can you find out if the deal is on the 
square?” he asked. 

Having made 1475 previous investiga- 
tions of questionable businesses, Miss 
Britton knew the procedure. In company 
with George M. Kahin, attorney for the 
Seattle Bureau, she went to the hosiery 
office. Kahin said he was interested in 
securing work. First, however, he wanted 
information about the business. The 
man behind the desk was enthusiastic 
over the venture. It 
seemed that this was 
only a branch office. 
The concern had head- 


the Trail 


hull, the cylindrical of Swindlers quarters, of course, “in 
gas bag of a dirigible, : Chicago, one whole 
and enormous airplane -A Woman's Errands floor of the Dearborn 
wings. Stock selling phi Building.” Men were 
was progressing nicely of Mercy needed to make deliv- 
until one of the nearby = eries, but a $100 bond 
Better Business Bu- The Donor of an Art was required. Kahin 
reaus heard of the Museum said he would think it 
venture, investigated, 7 —_ — ge 
and stopped the deal. Yi the etter Business 
A nt advertise- The Red Man to Date Bureau of Chicago. 
ment inserted in a local “When the reply 


newspaper for “men 
with autos, to work at 
$15 a day in Seattle’s 
newest industry”, 
brought a ready re- 
sponse. Men _ hurried 
to the office of the com- 
pany. There was no 
factory, workshop, or plant—merely a 
small, dingy office on the ninth floor 
of a downtown building. The man- 
ager, named Watkins, explained that he 
had 51,000 pairs of hose to deliver to 
Seattle customers who had already ordered 
the goods. He promised to pay $15 a day 
but asked that each prospective employee 
post $100 in cash or certified check “as 
security of good faith.” One of the men 
decided he didn’t want to risk $100 to a 


@ Miss Hazel M. Britton has been secretary 
of the Seattle Better Business Bureau for 
six years. By investigating many hundreds 
of swindling concerns she has saved im- 
mense sums to men and women selected as 
victims by the hordes of grafters infesting 
the coast and the entire country. 
It 1s the purpose of the Bureaus to 
checkmate these gentry and divert 
the people’s money into established 
business channels. Miss Brit- 
ton also keeps a pair of 
bright eyes on misleading 
advertisements 
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-A Forester of National 
Distinction 
cA Boy Breaks Nevada's 
Corn Crop Record 


came,” said Miss Brit 
ton, “it informed u: 
that there was no such 
company anywhere in 
Shicago. I went back 
to the office and asked 
Watkins how many 
men he had _ hired. 
‘Seven’, he said, evidently suspicious. 
Then, after introducing myself as secretary 
of the Better Business Bureau and threat- 
ening to swear out a warrant, I persuaded 
him to deposit $700 in a joint bank ac- 
count. But I didn’t save all the bonds even 
then. Watkins was gone the next morning 
with $500, leaving us to divide $700 among 
the twelve men he had hired. The same 
kinds of grafts are carried on all along 
the coast and all over the United States. 
Each of the forty-two Better Business 
Bureaus located in the larger cities 
throughout the nation makes a regular 
report of the local work and cooperates in 
every way with other branches, thus 
maintaining a nation-wide service. Sev- 
eral similar grafts may be launched in 
various cities at the same time but when a 
swindle is once exposed a repetition of 
the process in another city meets with 
failure almost before it begins.” 

“What advice would you give men and 
women who want to safeguard their sav- 
ings and yet make money from invest- 
ments?” I asked. 

“Well, the first investment a man 
should make is in two bank accounts, 
a savings account and a checking 
account. Next, he should buy a home. 
As a third investment he should buy 
first mortgage bonds. Local mortgages 
are usually worth while. A man seldom 
loses in investing in his own town. 
“The worst swindles are those that vic- 
timize widows. At least they make me 
more indignant than any other kind of 
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fraud. The ‘sucker lists’, as the grafters 
call them, are compiled by them regularly 
from death notices in the eee 
They mail out literature urging widows to 
invest their insurance money in such-and- 
such a ‘security’. Or they take to the 
widow some worthless stock with her 
husband’s name on it, saying that $100 
will finish paying for the ‘investment’. 
We fight the ‘sucker list’ grafters with 
their own weapons. After compiling a 
list in the same manner we send each 
widow a warning letter, telling her not 
to make investments without a thorough 
investigation. There is no charge for Bet- 
ter Business work and last year more than 
a thousand widows were given advice by 
the Seattle Bureau alone. 

“There’s a business reason for having 
these Bureaus. We’re not thwarting the 
swindlers for purely altruistic reasons. 
They are a serious menace to established 
business. They take from the merchants 
money that would normally go into 
trade.” JosEPHINE JAcoBs. 


She Gives First Aid 





@ Mrs. Purl N. Stephenson 1s a ministering 
angel in an Oregon wilderness. Always 
ready when duty calls. Meets 
danger with a smile 


N remote regions the forest ranger’s 
wife shares with her husband in 
giving unselfish service to others. Mrs. 
Purl N. Stephenson, wife of the ranger at 
Agnes, Oregon, is a notable example. 
Agnes is a small settlement in the 
Siskiyou National Forest where the Illi- 
nois river enters the Rogue river thirty- 
two miles above Gold Beach. When the 
Rogue rose last winter to flood height and 
no boats could operate, Mrs. Stephenson 
learned that an old Indian woman on a 
lonely ranch eight miles from Agnes was 
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Interesting Westerners 


ill. She at once set out afoot 
with a packload of essentials 
and two Indian guides, fol- 
lowing muddy trails, cross- 
ing swollen streams on bridges 
and foot-logs or wading them 
to her waist. She attended 
to the sick woman, prepared 
the body for burial and re- 
mained with the family until 
after the funeral. Of such 
stuff are rangers’ wives made. 
They regard their services as 
mere matters of duty, a part 
of a wilderness job. 
SANDY GRANT. 


A Benefactor 
of Art 

RS. GERTRUDE 

Bass Warner has 
given to the University of 
Oregon a museum of oriental 
art which, when finished, will 
be unequaled for its com- 
pleteness by any similar col- 
lection in the country. At 
present it includes treasures 
from the palace of the Ming 
and Manchu emperors in 
Peking; a gold-embroidered 
throne canopy; jade wedding 
cups; imperial coats and wall 
hangings that were part 
of the furnishings taken 
from the famous Forbidden City; paint- 
ings by ancient Chinese masters; a col- 
lection of rare Japanese prints; bronzes, 
porcelains and tapestries. 

The Murray Warner Museum of Ori- 
ental Art has a two-fold educational 
purpose. First, it furnishes students with 
a rich background of the world’s greatest 
decorative art. Second, it brings to the 
Occident a better understanding of our 
neighbors across the Pacific. 

Many objects in the Warner museum 
were collected by Mrs. Warner’s husband, 
the late Murray Warner, at the time of 
the Boxer uprising in China. He loved 
and appreciated Chinese art. During the 
revoluntionary Boxer days his Chinese 
friends sold him their treasures because 
they knew they were passing safely into 
appreciative hands. ‘Today this history 
repeats itself. Mrs. Warner is known in 
Peking as a friend of the Chinese. As a 
result, treasures have been transferred to 
her which might otherwise be destroyed 
in these turbulent times. Her more recent 
collecting activities have been fraught 
with danger, hardship and drama. She 
was under siege in Peking two years ago 
and escaped to the sea coast with her 
collections aboard an international train 
which poe through a battle and was 
under fire for forty-eight hours. During 
this time she was without food or sleep. 

Mrs. Warner resides in Eugene, Oregon, 
but divides her time, when traveling, be- 
tween the Orient and various cities of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. She was a 
personal friend of Helen Hyde, the San 
Francisco artist who achieved fame with 
her interpretations of the Japanese while 
living in the Orient. The Murray museum 
includes some of Miss Hyde’s best work 
and will contain an alcove memorial to 
her. Lityian AUuLp. 
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@ Mrs. Gertrude Bass Warner has presented 
the University of Oregon with a museum of 
great interest and intrinsic value, containing 
a collection of oriental art unrivaled by any 
other museum in the country. These treas- 
ures were purchased by Mrs. Warner's hus- 
band during his lifetime, and by herself when 
Peking was under siege two years ago 


An Expert in Forestry 
WENTY-FOUR years ago Paul 


Redington was tramping a Cali- 
fornia National Forest as a student assist- 
ant from Yale School of Forestry. Thus 
began a career in the service that for 
twenty-three succeeding years was dis- 
tinguished by steady promotions and in- 
creasing responsibilities until Washington, 
D. C., transferred him to Forest Service 
Headquarters as assistant chief forester 
in charge of the reorganized division of 
Public Relations. He is now in Washing- 
ton with the U. S. Biological Survey, but 
the West in general and California in 
particular will continue to claim Reding- 
ton as an important western figure, so 
closely has he been associated with the 
subject of forestry for two decades. In 
1916 he was appointed district forester 
in charge of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in 1919 was placed in charge of Cali- 
fornia forests. 

No, we can not relate that Paul began 
reading natural history and studying 
botany at the age of five, nor did he even 
sell newspapers at age six to prepare him- 
self for a career as forester. The plain 
fact is that he never gave forestry a 
thought until a day he chanced.to be on a 
train from Chicago to Philadelphia, where 
he expected to make a business connection, 
when somebody in casual conversation 
asked him what he thought of forestry as 
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a_ career. 
characteristic candor, 
this forestry business?” 

That was the beginning of the long 
trail which has led to Washington honors 
for Redington. 

It was in 1902 that he entered the be- 
ginner’s class in Yale School of Forestry. 
He was then two years out of Dartmouth. 
Two years of hard work and technical 
study at Yale supplemented with summer 
and winter sessions in the field qualified 
him for the Master of Forestry degree. 
Meanwhile he had passed the civil service 
examination for held assistant in the 
Bureau of Forestry. He was assigned to 
duty as timber inspector for Wyoming 
and Montana, and later was made forest 
inspector. These were his breaking-in 
days. In 1908 additional forest districts 
were created and he was appointed as- 
sociate district forester for the Rocky 
Mountain district with headquarters in 
Denver. There followed three years of 
work, much of it administrative. But 
Redington wanted more than anything 
else to supervise the business of running 
a National Forest. A program of road- 
building, timber-cutting, reforestation. 
fire-fighting and fire-prevention appealed 
to him. He wanted closer contact with 
the rangers. At his own request he was 
transferred from Denver to become 
supervisor of the Sierra National Forest, 

California. Before leaving Denver for the 
town of North Fork a Colorado girl agreed 
to sign thereafter as Ermina Weaver Red- 


To which he replied with 


“Well, what is 





The Red Man to Date 


HERBERT PHOTOS 





@ The U. S. A. is a good-enough Happy 
Hunting Ground for Chief White Horse 
Eagle, who says he is 104 years old and who 
cranks his own fliover when rarin’ to go 
somewhere. Kind of a_ non-shocking 
Leatherstocking tale, the Fennimore-Cooper 
to date. No romance at all. It 1s the pale- 
face pedestrian who now bites the dust when 
a red man whizzes by 
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distinguished 


whose 
career in various departments of forestry 
service in the West resulted in an appotnt- 


@ Paul Redington, 


where he ts 
with the 


ment to Washington, D. C., 
continuing his valuable services 


U.S. Biological Survey 


ington. For five years they made their 
home in North Fork. 

There is no end to the work of a forest 
supervisor. The problems arising out of 
timber-cutting, grazing rights, road- 
building, fighting fires and preventing 
them are heavy with responsibility, yet 
alive with varied interest and glorious 
opportunity for big service. cea 
built up a fine record for accomplishment 
during the five years of his Sierra assign- 
ment. Then the Government ordered 
him to New Mexico to take charge of the 
enormous forest areas in that state and in 
Arizona. For three years he was district 
forester in charge of these two states with 
headquarters in Albuquerque, N. M. The 
chief problems here had to do with timber 
and cattle and grazing rights. ‘There 
came a detour at this time, the city of 
Albuquerque prevailing upon Redington 
to become city manager, but in six months 
he returned to the Service. 

In 1919 he was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of all forest service activi- 
ties for California. What a job! Not 
one forest but eighteen, with an acreage 
of 19,250,000—twenty per cent of all the 
state land, with resources valued conser- 

vatively at $300,000,000. In addition 
to this national acreage there are 5,000,- 
ooo acres belonging to private corpora- 
tions, cities and individuals, for the pro- 
tection of which the district forester of 
California is largely responsible. There 
are three hundred and ten persons in the 
state’s service, besides five hundred forest 
firemen and lookouts active daily during 
the dry season, and the men engaged in 
building roads and trails. The expense of 
operation exceeds a million dollars, bal- 
anced by income from leases and timber 
sales. On forage land there are grazing 
permits for 200,000 cattle and horses, 
450,000 sheep and goats—a nice pastoral 
job, if you like quantity production. 

The big problem is fire control; seventy 
per cent are man-caused, the others are 
caused by dry lightning. In 1924, a 
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particularly disastrous year, there were 
over 1900 fires in California national for- 
ests, 1200 due to carelessness, and the cost 
of fighting them exceeded a million dollars, 

“We in the Service are all working to 
bring the day,” Redington said to me, 
“when every camper and traveler in our 
forests will realize that wild life and water, 
healthy forest growth and the joy of out- 
doors all depend on the complete control 
of fire. A forest ravaged by fire means 
destruction to fish and game and wild 
life habitats. There follows inadequate 
water supply, erosion during the rainy 
season, break-down of watersheds, i 
truction of timber and pasture land, 
the ruination of our vacation plans a 
pleasures. It takes generations to recoup 
the loss from a single day’s fire.’ 

Roy FRoTHINGHAM. 


This Lad is 
Real Dirt Farmer 


at triumphant farmers of Lo- 
gandale, Clark county, Nevada, 
are Bert Mills and his son Lloyd, fourteen 
years old; one because he is regarded as 
the best all around farmer in his county 
and also is the father of Lloyd who is the 
first person in Nevada to raise one hundred 
bushels of corn to an acre. The boy did 





(Lloyd Mills, fourteen-year-old farmer, 
and his father, Bert Mills 
all the work himself, spending three 


months to get his land in good condition 
and kill off Bermuda grass. He planted 
Mexican Giant Field Corn on June 24th 
and harvested his hundred bushels in 
November. This would be distinctive 
even for an Iowa or Louisiana farmer, but 
for a Nevada boy it is unique glory. 
FRANK R. ARNOLD. 
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The West at Washington 


Hiram Johnson May Have 
Recovered from the Infection 
Resulting from the Sting of 
the Presidential Bee, but— 


OME people have all the presi- 
dential luck. Sunday school and 
copy books to the contrary, 
there is a species of persistent 
luck that no man may beat. The 
years are dribbling by, but President 
Coolidge’s invincible luck persists. Al- 


ready it has been too much for Hiram 
Johnson. 
The senior Senator from California 


knows when he has enough, except when 
it comes to the initiative and referendum. 
Pretty near everybody else is agreed that 
more democracy hasn’t cured the evils of 
democracy, as some of us fondly hoped it 
would. The trouble with democracy is 
the people themselves; and nothing will 
cure it except better people. But 
it is useless to tell the Senator that 
for he still believes, as he did in his 
flaming youth, that the voice of 
God is the voice of the people and 
that the common people are un- 
commonly good and intelligent. Of 
course, the people are puzzling at 
times, and the divine voice seems a 
bit ambiguous, as when —— 
elects a Shortridge senator and : 
Johnsonian governor. But let us 
have faith, let us have faith, even 
if we concede that democracy is 
sometimes troubled with static in 
getting its guidance from the skies. 
Leaving the people, however, and 
getting back to that well-known specialist 
in popular representation, we would direct 
the unanimous attention of our readers 
to the indisputable fact that immediately 
after a recent interview with President 
Coolidge, Hiram told the newspaper cor- 
respondents that he had entirely recovered 
from the infection resulting many years 
ago from a sting of the presidential bee. 
He ventured the view that he was prob- 
ably the only person who had ever re- 
covered from that stubborn malady. 
Whether the Senator is entirely cured or 
merely felt so at that moment, when he 
was deeply impressed by the impregnable 
nature of the Coolidge luck, is a question. 
Many cures have been prematurely an- 
nounced in the field of the zymotic dis- 
eases, and it may be that even Coolidge 
luck may not have done its work. 
However, just now the sternest pro- 
gressives and the most optimistic see no 
chance of putting a progressive in the 
White House in 1929. Coolidge luck pro- 
vides everybody but the farmers with sufh- 
cient material prosperity to anesthetize the 
higher and better natures of men. Ameri- 
cans never take their politics seriously 
when times are good. They are profoundly 
convinced that the way to make bad times 
good is to change administrations at Wash- 
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ington, and that the way to make good 
times bad is to turn ’em out of the White 
House. 

For a few weeks there was some hope 
that the veto of the McNary-Haugen bill 
would shatter the Coolidge luck—but no 
such luck for the opposition. It was on 
the heels of the realization that the re- 
volting Middle West would be revoltless 
after all that Hiram confessed his cure 
after many years of despair. He has 






















C He still uses his famous fighting stance 


alleged friends, however, who do not hesi- 
tate to say that they hope Hiram has not 
recovered, and wish him a hopeless re- 
lapse. 

It is undeniable that in the last year or 
so Senator Johnson has developed a great 
fund of amiability and has more and more 
found a way to live happily in a world 
that is steadily plunging down-grade to 
the devil, despite all that the California 
statesman did in his youth and even in 
his later years to run it onto a safety 
switch. The Beast of Monopoly no 
longer stirs the senator’s wrath to the 
point of spoiling his appetite for a good 
steak, diverting his attention from a red 
hot detective story or causing his mind to 
MAGAZ 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunseEt’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


wander at the movies. I am told that at 
a recent conference of the tried and 
trusted foes of the Power Trust, sum- 
moned by Gifford Pinchot just after P. T. 
had tossed him clear out of Pennsylvania 
into: the safe refuge of Washington so- 
ciety, Senator Johnson failed to register 
half as much fiery indignation as his 
quota called for. It is not that the Sena- 
tor hates the: Beast of Monopoly less, but 
that he loves his ease more. Besides it 
may have been borne in on him that the 
less bitter his strenuosity the more he 
achieves. It’s the strength of restraint, 
you know. 

One thing has always kept Senator 
Johnson from being an unmitigated 
political rebel. To be that in America 
you must be tinged with 
pacificism and be a bit 
inclined to long-range 
bolshevism. Now, what- 
ever else the Senator 
may have done to hurl 
down the pillars of our 
Temple of Mammon, he 
has never joined “The 
America Always Wrong 
. Club”, which intrigues 
Senator Borah and fas- 
cinates most of the gentlemen who know 
just how to sanctify and save the Re- 
public. I suspect that the Senator is a 
bit of an imperialist in the bottom of his 
heart. He refused to get wrought up 
about the Nicaraguan affair, he does not 
weep for the wrongs of Calles, and I am 
sure that he almost had a patriotic pal- 
pitation of the heart when he read how 
quickly the firing began at Nanking after 
the gob on the Standard Oil Building 
signaled for aid by shells. It was largely 
due to Senator Johnson’s account of how 
the United States was buncoed in the 
Washington naval limitation confere 
in a speech in the Senate last January— 
that even President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Wilbur could not keep Congress from 
voting funds to begin construction of three 
cruisers previously authorized. 





HE Senator lost his great fight of last 

session—that for the Colorado river 
control, commonly known for short as 
Boulder Dam, but that was a mere tech- 
nical defeat. All impartial judges concede 
that he had the Power Trust laid out cold 
and plenty of votes to win. The Arizona- 
Colorado filibuster prevented a decision— 
that is all. But in the ensuing long session 
of Congress things will be different. Dur- 
ing all the tense hours of the filibuster— 
even when the Senate failed to grant him 
cloture—Senator Johnson never blew up. 
Always he was cool and collected, and al- 
ways firmly gentle except when he made 
a few thermal remarks about Senator 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Architects, 
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| Home 

HE wy-clad stucco walls and iron-work om 

of the S. R. Sweet home in Denver, 

Colorado, suggests the villas of old : 

Spain, and the foreign atmosphere is LH 

enhanced by appropriate planting. 

Cool green of vines, feathery grace of ¢ 

shrubs and bright blooms of perennials 1D 

blend with the golden tones of tinted enver 
walls. At leftis the front doorway 


Landscape architects, McCrary, Culley 8 Carhart 
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The Elizabethan sv California 


Photos 


DEPRESENTING the Elizabethan period 
in English architecture, in .a particularly 
creditable and pleasing manner, the house 
Shown here was built in Los Angeles and 1s 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Shepard Mitchell. 
The outside walls are of putty-gray cement- 
stucco and the wood trim is 1n dark brown, 
while dark brick is introduced as a further 
trim in the chimney, the window sills and 
the entrance paving. The shingled roof is a 
weathered shade of medium brown. Paul R. 

Williams was the architect 


[t will be noted that the half-timber effect is 
used with careful attention to proportionate 
balance of design with the house as a whole, 
and that the wide space of lawn in the upper 
(rear) view serves more than a mere lawn 
purpose—it-i1s an admirable setting of 
emerald beauty for the structure itself. Here 
is located a private porch, with a balcony off 
the sleeping-rooms above. The porch 15 
paved with cement and furnished in wicker. 
At the right is a glimpse of the 
main street entrance 
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Elizabethan 


Interiors 


@ The Gothic arch, carried over into the 
Elizabethan period from the earlier 
Gothic period in England, is an effec- 
tive and appropriate part of interior de- 
tailing in the Shepard Mitchell house, 
used for several open doorways. In the 
reception hall the woodwork 1s oak in 
Old English finish, and the plastered 
walls, which are of slightly rough or 
combed texture, are in aged parchment 
tints. The ceiling 1s paneled. In the 
dining-room (beyond) the walls are also 
in old parchment colors but the trim 1s a 
light gray with a faint greenish cast 














CA corner glimpse of the spacious and 
beautifully furnished living-room. The 
woodwork and walls are finished in the 
same manner as the hall, but the ceiling 
has widely spaced beams with parch- 
ment-tinted plaster between them. 
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Western Homes and Gardens 


V the terrace beside this swim- 
ming pool meals are served by the 
water's reflecting lights. On sum- 
mer days the family entertain 
here. There are card parties and 
teas and dancing to music by 
radio. The spring-board 1s placed 
diagonally across from the ter- 
race. Whenthere are young chil- 
dren in the household a railing 
can surround the bathing pool 


Swimming 


Pools for 


Country Homes 


EARS ago, when the men we see 
now were boys, swimming was a 
stolen joy. One by one the boys 
would congregate behind the 
schoolhouse when the first warm days 
came in spring, drawn by some ir- 
resistible magnet, and soon the word 
“swimming” would be whispered. At 
first they bragged of past feats, but there 
would be more meetings until there came 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Business Takes the Air . 


Thus the scheduled time between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City is 7 hours 
4 minutes and in the opposite direction 
8 hours 15 minutes. The average running 
time, however, far exceeds this, being but 
6 hours 12 minutes. Against this the 
fastest train time is 25 hours 30 minutes. 
The mail planes have covered this route 
in as little as 4 hours 9 minutes, which, 
it will be admitted, is fairly fast! 

The Pacific Air Transport has a four- 
teen-hour schedule covering the 1099 mile 
run between Seattle and Los Angeles. 
The fastest train connection is thirty-two 
hours slower. The Ryan line’s running 
time is an hour, either way, while the best 
train time is over three hours. 

The number of persons who take ad- 
vantage of this economy in time is grow- 
ing rapidly. The Colorado Airways report 
increasing passenger travel. The Pacific 
Air Transport does likewise, having in- 
cluded among its passengers several 
women who made the trip for the novelty 
of the experience. The Western Air 
Transport now averages one passenger a 
day and sometimes has been compelled 
to operate extra planes to care for pas- 
sengers. Some passenger traffic has been 
offered to Varney for transport over his 
run between Salt Lake City and Pasco, 
Washington, but so far Varney has not 
gone into the passenger business. 


ECOGNITION of the claims of 
passengers on air trafic has been 
made by the Boeing-Hubbard line. The 
ships it will operate have been con- 
structed to afford cabin accommodations 
for two passengers, but are convertible to 
carry ten. Philip G. Johnson, president 
of the Boeing Airplane company, the 
principal interest in this line, declared the 
conversion would be made or other ships 
built to handle only passenger traffic as 
rapidly as the business demanded. 
any conversant with aviation expect 
this line to make a strong appeal for pas- 
senger business as its bid for Saale the 
mails was just half the amount at which 
the other western lines accepted contracts 
from the government. The lines now 
operating receive $3 for each pound of 
mail transported a thousand miles; the 
Boeing-Hubbard bid was $1.50. Others, 
on the contrary, expect that it will prove 
profitable to carry the mail at this figure 
and say that the bid is just one more evi- 
dence of the advances made in aviation 
as a business. 

Meanwhile, air mail contractors and 
government officials alike are delighted 
with the gains made in volume of air mail. 
Ben F. Myers, superintendent of air mails 
for the post office department, said a 
check made at Kansas City for the month 
of February, the first in which-the new 
10 cent air mail rate was effective, showed 
an increase of 112 per cent as compared 
with January. The Western Air Express 
tonnage for February showed a 52 per 
cent gain over January, which was a 
heavier month than December. As De- 
cember’s average daily load was 376 
pounds, it is evident that this line now 1s 
carrying nearly three times the average 
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for its first month’s operations last April, 
when it handled but 220 pounds a day. 
The other western lines also report heavy 
increases. 

Operators of all the mail lines unite in 
saying the weather is their worst enemy 
and that, were it not for fog and snow- 








Pacific Air Transport Co., and James L. 
Mushett, superintendent of Southern divi- 
sion, examining one of the seven and one- 
half million candle power beacons in 
Hollywood Hills 


storms, they could maintain practically 
on-the-minute deliveries the year around. 
The past winter, however, has been un- 
usually severe and there have been delays 
which have discredited the air mail service 
in some degree. With the improved 
weather conditions of the spring and sum- 
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mer, they now have worked back to th: 
high standard of performance set when 
the lines were opened. It is fair to say 
here that not all the lines have suffered 
as heavily in this matter of delays as did 
the government’s transcontinental opera- 
tion. Indeed, delays on the transconti- 
nental line gave the Western Air Express 
an opportunity to make something of «a 
record for itself, after the following fashion: 

When the westbound mails were late, 
the western line started its ships from 
Salt Lake City on schedule anyway, with 
the small amount of mail originating in 
Salt Lake or brought in there from the 
northwest line or by local trains. Then 
when the government plane arrived, the 
western line sent out a second ship with 
that mail, if there was any possibility of 
getting it into Los Angeles in time for de- 
livery the same day. Sometimes these 
additional ships were sent out late in the 
afternoon to overtake mail trains at Mill- 
ford or Las Vegas and put the mail on 
them, so that it could be in Los Angeles 
and delivered the first thing the next 
morning. 

It was impossible for the western line to 
advance the mail by night flying since its 
route is not lighted. The Pacific Air 
Transport, on the other hand, has lighted 
its route, in large part, at its own expense, 
and the government has lighted part of 
the northwest route flown by Varney. 
By next year it is expected that practi- 
cally all the western routes will have been 
lighted by the government or the existing 
lights taken over by that agency under 
the civil aviation bill. 

The regulations laid down by this will 
be put into effect July 1. At that time all 
pilots flying in interstate commerce must 
have been examined and licensed (the 
mail pilots formerly were licensed by the 
post office department), all planes in- 
spected and licensed and strict rules en- 
forced against improper flying practices. 
Thereafter planes must carry navigation 
lights like ships and numbers like auto- 
mobiles. 


OX lighting project to be carried out 
under the bil, and for which money 
is available in the appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year, is the job of lighting 
the western end of the transcontinental 
route. When this is done, according to 
Myers, it will be possible to start the 
mails away from coast cities at night and 
lay them down in New York at 11 a.m. 
instead of 5 p.m., as at present. This will 
save almost a business day. 

Along with the lighting, as a means of 
combatting thick weather or darkness, 
the Pacific Air Transport is arranging to 
install radio direction finders of simple 
type in its planes and the Western Air 
Express is investigating the possibilities 
of similar apparatus. The type planned 
for installation is similar to one developed 
by the bureau of standards, which shows 
a red light on the instrument board when 
the plane deviates to one side and a green 
light when it gets off the required course 
in the other. When the plane is flying 
straight on its course, a white light shows. 
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The Pacific concern plans to adapt its 
existing shortwave radio stations to serve 
as beacons for these direction finders. 
With them it will be possible for a pilot to 
fly through any fog safely, provided he 
keeps high enough to avoid the mountain 
peaks, according to R. D. Lemert, its 

radio engineer. 

The installation also will enable the 
pilot to carry on verbal conversation with 
any station nearby and dot-and-dash 
communication with any station inside a 
three-hundred-mile radius, Lemert said. 
The apparatus is unique in using a loop 
aerial for both sending and receiving and 
its weight, he declared, is only about 
twenty pounds. 

Both the Pacific and the Western con- 
cerns, by the way, operate their own radio 
chains for dispatching planes, forwarding 
information and conveying instructions. 
These chains extend the entire length of 
their routes, except that the Pacific com- 
pany has none in Seattle. 

All these things mean business. The 
mere fact that the lines continue in opera- 
tion, without a subsidy, is sound evidence 
that they are on a business basis. But 
another, and possibly stronger, piece of 
evidence is that they now are consider- 
ing refinements or improvements of 
service. 

The Boeing-Hubbard interests, for in- 
stance, are projecting the largest, heaviest 
ships yet flown commercially in the west, 
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embodying a very expensive motor and an 
enclosed cabin for the greater comfort of 
their passengers. There is talk about the 
Pacific concern’s hangars and offices that 
it will buy two or more cabin planes this 
summer, to stimulate passenger travel by 
offering better accommodations. The 
Western Air Express is silent regarding 
a new type of airplane but is admittedly 
looking into the matter of replacing its 
Liberty engines with another motor, 
which may well mean another ship, per- 
haps the Douglas transport. This handles 
nine passengers, eight in a cabin and one 
outside, beside the pilot. 

All of this, you’ll admit, is very much 
like business. But if there is any last, 
lingering doubt that aviation in thé West 
is on a sound financial basis here are a 
few facts about a typical air mail com- 
pany, not the best, perhaps, nor the worst 
but just a solid, conservative enterprise. 

This line flew up to February 1, 225,000 
miles, carrying 62,500 pounds of mail. It 
earned enough to pay all its employes, 
from watchman to president, an average 
of $75 a week, liquidate all operating ex- 
penses, “amortize its entire investment 
fifty per cent and have a surplus of $27,- 
ooo. This in less than eight months of 
operation. It has had one forced landing. 
It has had no accidents to either personnel 
or passengers. Its airplanes and motors 
have been so carefully maintained that 
the limit of their usefulness is not yet in 


D. R. Lane 


sight. The name of this line is withheld 
because the information is, in part, con- 
fidential and, in part, deduced by an ac- 
countant from statements given out by 
the line’s officials. Parenthetically, it 
may be said that this line has no stock for 
sale and that the writer knows of but one 
concern holding a government contract 
which is offering any securities. And he 
isn’t going to tell which one it is! 

On the contrary, he is going to beg the 
editor’s permission to say just a word 
about stock in aviation corporations. 

Fifteen years ago, infected with filmitis, 
the residents of scores of small com- 
munities organized motion picture com- 
panies. Shrewd promoters took advan- 

tage of the situation to issue a good de: al 
of worthless stock. Now the country’s 
attention is focussed on aviation and the 
situation is likely to be duplicated. It 
behooves investors to be canny—which is 
all that the writer needs to say. 


5 pos aviation is on a business basis 
today, even to having its hangers- 
on who want to exploit it. These exploiters 
may interfere with its growth a little but 
they will no more stop its normal, healthy 
progress than a similar class of men in past 
decades stopped the mining industry, the 
oil industry, the railroads or any other 
enterprises which render sound service to 
the public. Business has taken to the air; 
watch it go! 





Overland shrough Fiji 


a magnificent savage, six feet in height 
and sturdy in proportion, all solid, bulging 
muscle, without a superfluous ounce of 
flesh. And although he looked like a 
man-eater, no one could have been a 
more attentive servant. 

He followed respectfully with my pack, 
directing me, when the trail forked, by a 
guttural ejaculation and a nod of his mas- 
sive head. If I stopped to drink at a 
spring, he hastily made me a cup from a 
large plantain leaf. If I paused to rest he 
improvised a cushion of ferns. If I became 
so engrossed in the scenery that I started 
to walk off a sixty foot cliff, he awoke me 
with a shrill cry of warning. If my shirt- 
tail came out, he ocr vai it in. Altogether, 
my ex-convict for ignor- 
ance of his i name, I called Tuesday, 
with apologies to Mr. Crusoe—showed 
promise of becoming my best pal and 
severest critic. And finally, when we 
reached a wide but shallow river, he beck- 
oned me to wait while he strode across to 
deposit my belongings on the farther 
bank, and returned to offer me a piggy- 
back ride on his shoulders! 





EYOND the rivers, the trail climbed 

steeply. The forest, hitherto limited 
to infrequent clumps in the more sheltered 
gullies, thickened to a jungle that covered 
the mountains, and the way led through a 
succession of tropic dells, where smaller 
streams coursed about ragged gray rocks, 
and trickled over pebbly beaches, or ran 
deeply beneath overhanging beds of palm 
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and lichen. Giant tree-ferns abounded, 
and cascades of lianas. Groves of bamboo, 
many of the clumps a good thirty feet in 
diameter and rising to over a hundred, 
formed arches above the path, carpeting 
the ground with their frond-like leaves. 
Huge beds of gorgeous red or yellow 
croton lined the way, while now and then, 
from an opening on a hillside, there were 
vistas of wide green valleys dotted with 
the flaming scarlet of flamboyant trees. 

It was strangely silent, for there are no 
animals indigenous to the islands of the 
South Seas, except a few stray lizards. 
Even snakes are unknown here. The 
rats, which abound in the coastal villages, 
are supposed to have been imported by 
the old whaling ships, which are likewise 
blamed for bringing mosquitoes, and the 
wild pigs (which are not especially num- 
erous in Fiji) are probably descendants of 
the domestic variety. On that whole 
day’s tramp I saw but two living creatures 
—a pair of ferret-like mongoose, intro- 
duced from India to fight the rodents— 
and the occasional bird cries along the 
trail seemed really to intensify the pre- 
vailing quiet. 

The road, having gained the higher 
crests, showed an inclination to linger 
there, following the ridge of the moun- 
tains. In the old cannibal days, when 
every village in Fiji was at war with its 
neighbor, no man dared travel in the 
ravines or defiles lest some playful fellow 
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from some other town drop a war-club on 
his head, and even large parties followed 
the heights as a precaution against sur- 
prise. Thanks to this ancient custom, the 
way became more and more precipitous as 
we worked into the interior, winding 
constantly toward the most inaccessible 
peaks, but it afforded glorious views of 
the wild and rugged landscape, and late in 
the afternoon—still many miles distant— 
we sighted our night’s destination, the 
village of Nosongo. 

It was a picturesque and beautiful 
place, set in a deep cup in the mountains, 
a cluster of thatched houses, mere brown 
specks among the palms and flamboyants, 
protected by natural fortresses of purple 
rock that jetted from the undergrowth 
like Maya temples, with foaming silver 
rivers coursing about it on every side, 
and the great amphitheatre of wooded 
hills towering above it into the blue sky. 

But the setting had its disadvantages. 
Fijian mountains are built of soap-stone, 
and are quite the slipperiest mountains 
in the world, particularly after a shower. 
And just as we gained the crest of the 

range, and paused to admire Nosongo, the 
shower broke. The sky seemed to turn 
black as though by magic. Then it opened 
in the middle, and let down a deluge. The 
dirt of the trail became a sticky red mud. 
Each roték became a sheet of glass. And 
Tuesday and I went scrambling and slid- 
ing down the precipice, grasping at the 
jungle along the way, turning head over 
heels, fetching up against the trees, cling— 
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Into Lower California—that little-known 
land which has defied civilization for four 
centuries since the Spanish Conquista- 
dors first searched for golden cities, the 





Jittle expedition ventured. 


_ ‘Headed by C. W. Hatton, of the Los Angeles 
_Museum, and C. L. Franklin, this band of scientific 


explorers drove a Buick Sedan 680 miles through a 
strange country—examining flora, recording topog- 


“raphy, breaking a trail for civilization to follow. 


Fort 180 miles they traveled over trails previously 


_traversed only by pack mule, with the thermometer 


reading 120 degrees at midday. 


They climbed steep mountains—grades of 45 de- 
grees’ and more, with only loose volcanic rock 


‘beneath the wheels. They crossed jagged arroyos, 


20 feet deep, with crumbling banks. They pene- 
trated forests of sharp-needled cacti, 50 feet high. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


_ Through the Plains of the Lost” 
| — inaBuick 
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And most difficult of all, they crossed that mys- 
terious desert mesa—"“The Plains of the Lost”’— 
through finely-powdered sand, hub-deep; over fields 
of dense mesquite, with the nearest water 50 miles 
away. Through everything, Buick kept on going— 
making history! 


Buick’s powerful Valve-in-Head Engine met every 
strain without once faltering. Buick’s reliable 
Mechanical Four-Wheel Brakes held every time. It 
was not necessary to make a single adjustment, nor 
to add one drop of oil! 


Truly extraordinary performance for any motor car! 
But not extraordinary for Buick. For thousands of 
Buicks are making equally remarkable performance 
records for their owners every day. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLaucuun-Buicx, Oshawa, Ontario 
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ing for a moment to get our breath, then 
letting go and tobogganing downward 
again, to end up finally at the bottom of 
the valley, with a grand and glorious 
splash—in one of Nosongo’s silver rivers. 

It is seldom that a white man comes to 
Nosongo. It is probably even more sel- 
dom that one comes there by sliding into 
the town from a mountain top. : 

Consequently, the entire population 
was charmed by my unexpected and 
dramatic entrance, and having fished me 
from the river, which had become a rag- 
ing torrent, the whole village—naked, 
regardless of sex, save for a brief loin-cloth 
—escorted me to the home of its leading 
citizen. 


E proved to be a diminutive old fel- 

low—comparatively, at least, since 
he weighed less than two hundred pounds, 
which made him appear quite small 
among the other Fijians—and he had the 
most glorious hair, dyed with lime until 
its original black had become a fiery 
scarlet. 

In the absence of the dule, 
or chief, he bade me welcome 
—in the finest burst of Eng- 
lish profanity I’ve ever heard. 
There was no hostility in 
this, however. As a man of 
wide travel and culture—he 
had once worked as stevedore 
on the docks of Lautoka, 
where a mission-school edu- 
cation had been supple- 
mented with a post-graduate 
course in practical Cockney— 
he simply wished to parade 
his accomplishments, and he 
proceeded to do so by swear- 
ing on every occasion. 

“Hello, fae You bloody 
wet, by blank! Come inside, 
god-dam-me! Blankety-blan- 
kety blank!” 

He kicked with his bare 
toes at a swarm of mongrel 
curs that growled at me from the door- 
way, lifting one of them for a flight clear 
across the hut, and beckoned to me to 
enter. 

The building, like most Fijian houses, 
was oblong in shape, all thatch outside, 
with a high-peaked roof that dipped a 
trifle in the center. Within, it consisted 
of a single large room, windowless and 
dim, with mattings on the floor, and a few 
indistinct wooden boxes ranged along the 
walls for furnishing. Three narrow door- 
ways admitted the only light, and as my 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
I could make out the forms of several 
ladies, each busily engaged in feeding an 
infant, while a small boy in the corner oc- 
cupied himself with blowing up a football. 

‘hey all seemed friendly. 

As T smedl myself cross-legged on the 
floor beside them, one female came to 
present me with a large bunch of green 
bananas. At my gesture of thirst, the 
small boy was immediately dispatched 
with a hollow length of bamboo for drink- 
ing water. The leading citizen himself 
rushed away to the cottage next-door to 
return—after what appeared to be voci- 
ferous protests on the part of his neigh- 
bors and much profane altercation on his 
own part—with the handsomest grass mat 
in the village for me to sit on. 
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In fact, I found myself showered with 
all the comforts of home. From a wooden 
cask, some one even produced soap and 
towel—luxuries evidently saved for the 
passing European missionary who came 
through once or twice a year—and after I 
had washed at a natural basin in the river, 
I returned to find a dinner of yams and 
breadfruit served on the town’s one 
wooden table, with the town’s one spindle- 
legged chair beside it, and the town’s one 
set of tablewear ready for my use. 

I ate in regal style, and in solitude, 
followed in turn by the men of the house- 
hold and finally by the women and dogs. 
In these Fijian homes, several related 
families usually live together, and tonight 
the population of this particular dwelling 
was augmented by many friends, who 
came to watch the strange visitor. Some 
seemed to make excuses for dropping in; 
others just came; still others, as I sat at 
the table and scribbled notes by the light 
of an old lantern, merely gathered in the 
doorway to stare. My every move was 


Cordial Trees 


By Marion STEWARD 


The aspen trees are cordial little trees: 
Their playful leaves, congenial with the breeze 
Make light, small talk, forgetting large affairs— 
Let mountains brood! An aspen never cares! 


They chat with wind; and when the air is still 
They talk among themselves (and always will) 

And if you seek their gracious presence too 

In shining words these trees will welcome you 
And flutter in your face, as if to say 
How glad they are to have folks come their way! 


duly observed and discussed in whispers; 
when I opened my pack in preparation 
for the night, they huddled close and ex- 
amined the articles that came out; and 
when I arranged my blanket and mos- 
quito net, the whole village attempted to 
assist me, yanking and tugging and get- 
ting in one another’s way. 

I finally arranged things—on a raised 
dais at the blind end of the house, a bed 
sacred to the use of prominent chieftains, 
distinguished guests, or bridal couples— 
and was about to retire, when my host 
announced a dance in my honor. And a 
dance there was. I had already seen the 
Fijian meke—a sort of pantomime ren- 
dered in unison by a chorus of singers, 
who sit and sway and clap their hands in 
time to an endless chant—and after 
twenty miles on the mountain trail, I 
much preferred sleep, but one could not 
refuse the honor. So I sat in the center 
of the floor while the youth and beauty of 
Nosongo, stripped for action and oiled 
with cocoanut grease, posed and wiggled 
and gesticulated for my benefit. 

It really was a good exhibition. The 
youngsters, decked in necklaces of colored 
grass, performed enthusiastically. Nude 
babies, scarcely old enough to toddle, 
tried to imitate them from the sidelines. 
Even the elders, catching the spirit of the 
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occasion, added their own voices to those 
of the chorus. But once started, in the 
manner of South Sea Islanders, they 
threatened never to stop. Hour after 
hour passed. I began tonod. The lamp, 
placed on the floor before me that | 
might better see the dancers, became a 
torture to sleepy eyes. And still the show 
continued. - Tuesday, sitting beside me 
and quite resplendent again in his tennis- 
shirt and clean sulu, twiddled his cane and 
applauded with cries of “Vinaka! Savin- 
aka!”’—“Good! Very good!” 

Finally I could keep awake no longer. 
It seemed unmannerly for the guest of 
honor to retire in the middle of a cere- 
mony arranged for his entertainment, but 
there was nothing else to do. 

“Bed!” I whispered to the leading citi- 
zen. “Metired. Want bed!” 

“Blankety-blank,” he said, and waved 
pleasantly toward the bridal-couch 
“God-dam-me, go to bed.” 

So I went. It was a trifle public—that 
one raised dais facing the assembled youth 
and beauty of Nosongo—but 
I crawled into my blankets 
and fell immediately asleep, 
my last consciousness one of 
grinning black faces and oily 
black des swaying to a 
weird and savage chant. How 
long they continued to sing 
and dance I never learned. | 
dreamed of cannibal feasts, 
but I slept soundly, waking 
in the morning to find myself 
still uneaten. 


i the misty dawn that 
peeped through the 
crevices of the carefully closed 
doorways I could make out 
the bulky figures of the na- 
tives sleeping in huge mat- 
rolls on the floor about my 
bed. A withered old woman, 
semi-naked, was bending over 
a smoky fire, warming the 
cocoa I had given her. And on the table 
beside me, the lantern still flickered where 
it had been placed by a considerate host 
to protect me from evil spirits. 

The leading citizen greeted me pleas- 
antly with, “Hello, te Blankety- 
blank! Good morning, good-dam!”’ The 
old woman served my cocoa, which, since 
the beverage was new to her, she had made 
the color and consistency of tea. Tuesday 
fortified himself for the forthcoming jour- 
ney by eating nine yams, each the size of 
a lusty grapefruit. The whole town es- 
corted me as far as the river, where the 
head man as a final courtesy carried me 
across on his own shoulders. And I was 
off for another arduous climb, with an- 
other royal reception at the next village. 

Such was life in cannibal Fiji! 

I was destined to find my first day’s 
experience quite typical of overland 
travel in the islands. 

It was not all undiluted pleasure, how- 
ever. 

The trail, as it meandered farther into 
the interior, became wilder and steeper, 
and the river, swelling constantly in vol- 
ume as smaller streams joined it, crossed 
and recrossed the path. When I rode 
across in state on the bare shoulders of a 
native, the joys of the ride were fre- 
quently dimmed by the discovery that he 
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| Special Offers | 


HOTPOINT 
WEEK 


JUNE 4 to JUNE 11 


To win new friends for Hotpoint products, 
especially among the thousands of June 
brides. A special good-will offer in celebra- 
tion of our again winning world’s prize for 
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highest excellence. 


For one week only 


ACH piece in the “Trenton” Per- 

colator Set is of guaranteed Hot. 
point quality, made of solid copper and 
finished in the finest sparkling nickel. 
The percolater, sugar and creamer 
are beautifully paneled, making 
a most handsome table appointment 
—one of which you will be proud 
for long years to come. |The sugar and 
creamer are lined with gold. The per- 
colator is also equipped with the new- 
est, patented Hotpoint CALROD heating 
unit—practically indestructible—as well as 
Hotpoint’s valveless pump, with no mov- 
ing parts and nothing to get out of order. 
Ask your dealer about other exclusive Hot- 
point features. 


Hotpoint’s special “HOT drip” coffee 
delights the palates of coffee connoisseurs. 
With a Hotpoint percolator you can make 
perfect coffee every time. Connect it right 
at the table. It starts to “perc” almost in- 
stantly. Every drop is HOT and it drips 
through all the coffee, extracting that de- 
lightful, satisfying, full aromatic fragrance 
and flavor. 





















OFFER NO. 2 


. Genuine “‘Welmaid’”’ Pad and Cover 


Heavy, quality felt pad and muslin cover to lace 
on your ironing board. Regular price $2.00. 


During Hotpoint Week, with the 
purchase of any Hotpoint Iron . only 25c 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters and Factory, Ontario, Calif. 
Los Angeles - Portland - Seattle - Salt Lake City 
Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta 
Cleveland - St. Louis 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
5652 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 


OFFER NO. 1 
Hotpoint “Trenton” Percolator Set 
Consisting of Percolator, $12.50; Sugar 


i | and Creamer, $5.00; Tray, $1.75—Total 


$19.25. Special introductory cffer on 


complete set, during only $16.75 


Hotpoint Week . . 


= “Welmaid” set consists of a 
felt pad and an unbleached muslin 
cover. The cover is equipped with eye- 
lets and lacing, as shown above. It 
easily slips on the board and is quickly 
laced tight and smooth. The soft felt 
pad beneath provides an ideal ironing sur- 
face for best results. The set may be had in 
any one of three sizes to fit any ironing board. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “Wel- 
maid” set. For one week you can obtain 
this excellent $2.00 value for only 25c, with 
the purchase of any Hotpoint Iron. 


Where to Obtain 


The Hotpoint “Trenton” Percolator Set, 
Hotpoint Irons, etc., are sold by dealers and 
electric light companies in every commu- 
nity. Go to the store that displays the “Hot- 
point Week” banner. Don’t miss this won- 
derful one-week opportunity. It represents 
the greatest offer we have ever made to win 
new friends. It must be withdrawn after 
June 11th. 


(These offers are good only in the United States) 
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-Iron with patented 


De Luxe Traveling Set, 











3-lb. Hotpoint for ironing 


Hotpoint Press Kit. 






ThumbRest,CALROD element, 
hinged plug, heel stand 


8-lb. Hotpoint inhandsome 
case to fit in traveling bag 


Milady’s ‘‘silk things. 
Every woman needs one 


8-lb. iron in leatherette 
traveling bag 


+ 





7'4-lb. Master Hotpoint iron fer 
heavier ironing and pressing. 
One needed in every home 
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suffered from yaws, a South Sea island 
skin affliction characterized by singularly 
unpleasant sores. And when the river 
became too deep for this, it was often a 
matter of swimming. 

In time I learned to follow Tuesday’s 
sartorial example by stripping to a loin- 
cloth, with disastrous effects from the 
tropical sun, but with greater efficiency 
in crossing the streams, and once I be- 
came accustomed to the road, was sur- 
prised to discover that I could out-hike 
my powerful companion, and stand the 
journey better. 

The Fijian, while capable of intensive 
physical effort, is not suited tempera- 
mentally to a long, steady grind. He 
embarks upon a task with tremendous 
energy, but is soon apt to tire of the ef- 
fort, and to regret the venture. There is 
lacking in his Melanesian make-up the 
racial pride which forces a white man to 
continue doggedly on a rough and heavy 
trail when his feet are bruised, and his 
temples throbbing, and his whole body 
aching from the strain. And Tuesday 
was no exception to the rule. 

On our first day he had fairly radiated 
vitality, urging me to a faster pace when- 
ever I lagged. On the second day it was 
he who did the lagging, stopping for fre- 
quent rests, and making excuses to halt 
at every thatched hut. Villages, few and 
far between on the previous march, were 
more numerous now that we had reached 
the mountain fastnesses where the old 
cannibals had congregated, and at every 
four or five miles we came to another, 
where Tuesday always left me to hobnob 
with the bule—usually by sign language— 
while he disappeared for indefinite periods, 
to fatten himself upon another dozen 
breadfruit. 


NEVER ceased to marvel at. the 

youth’s appetite. In fact, until | 
saw him in action, I -never believed 
that a human being could eat so much. 
Although: I had seen him consume nine 
huge yams at Nosongo, he stopped at 
a native dwelling two hours later with 
the explanation that he simply must 
“kat-kat.”’ And from then on, he con- 
tinued to kai-kai at repeated intervals 
throughout the morning, never passing 
up a chance to profit by the ready hospi- 
tality of the natives along the way. When 
noon found us on a mountain-top, with no 
town in sight, I shared with him a dozen 
hard biscuits and a tin of meat which | 
had purchased in Nandarivatu, and hav- 
ing eaten the major portion of this, he 
reached into his own bundle of belongings, 
brought out six big taro roots, and gobbled 
them all himself. 

To be sure, these starchy native foods, 
although very “filling,” are probably less 
nutritious than the dishes known to the 
civilized world. Also, the boy was a veri- 
table giant. But, even making all due 
allowance, no traveler can help be im- 
pressed by the capacity of the South Sea 
Islander, and watching him stow away 
these incredible quantities, I recalled the 
words of a landlady back at Lautoka who 
explained as she carefully locked the ice- 
box against the depredations of her native 
servants, “Any one of these Fijians would 
eat a whole bullock just as an appetizer.” 

By the third day, I had developed an 
aversion to seeing Tuesday eat, and re- 
fused to let him stop. And thereupon the 
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great hulking giant whimpered like a 
baby. Atevery hut or hamlet, he dropped 
his pack, clasped both hands upon his 
supposedly empty stomach, and groaned 
in agony. But I remained obdurate. With 
his cane, which I had pre-empted as token 
of authority, I pointed to the trail ahead. 

“Kai-kai!”’ he pleaded. 

“Bye-bye!” I insisted. 

And sadly he shouldered the bundles 
again, to stagger weakly and pathetically 
down the trail. Despite my resolution to 
be hard-boiled about it, I felt like a Simon 
Legree. He lagged more and more. His 
knees wobbled. He developed corns. He 
glared reproachfully at me. I began to 
wonder whether his jail term had been 
due to anything like murder. As a matter 


The author's carrier, Tuesday. He was 
a magnificent savage, all solid 
bulging muscle 


of fact, he’d really been in the jug—al- 
though I hadn’t learned it then—for noth- 
ing worse than failing to pay his income 
tax. But he looked at the moment as 
though he were capable of nothing smaller 
or meaner than homicide. And finally, in 
the late afternoon, when he fell down in a 
dead faint, frothing at the mouth, in a 
mountain village called Wairuarua, I re- 
lented. 

“All right,” I said, illustrating with ges- 
tures; “we stop here for the night.” 

Tuesday recovered at once. He ceased 
to froth. He sat up, beaming all over his 
face, as he pointed out across a central 
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clearing among the native houses to a bull, 
tethered there in preparation for a feast, 

“Kat-kai!” he exclaimed, clapping his 
hands in glee. ‘‘Kai-kai! Kai- kat! Kai- 
kai!” 

As I strolled through the village later, 
the older men came forward to offer 
me their hands and to wish me “‘bula,” or 
“health.” They were undeniably a more 
primitive folk than those of the coast, 
Wearing next to nothing in the way of 
clothes, and their village looked a trifle 
poverty-stricken and down- -at-the-eaves, 
yet they seemed to be sparing no effort i: 
their preparations for the feast that w: 
to be given presumably in my honor. 


I HAD my doubts about that feast, for 
a moment, when | recalled warnings 
from British officials that the people of 
Wairuarua were reputedly a bad lot an: 
that this had been one of the last strong- 
holds of cannibalism. But they quickl 
dispelled my apprehensions by slaying the 
tethered bull. That in itself was a picnic- 
for everybody except the poor animal. Th« 
young bucks of the village took turns hit- 
ting it over the head with a heavy war- 
club—a relic of ye goode olde tymes—to 
the great enjoyment of a large audience 
which voiced approval with many ex- 
plosions of laughter, and the creature had 
scarcely ceased to breathe before the 
younger lads were playing football with 
its bladder, while the good housewives, 
standing ready with pandanus-leaf bas- 
kets, were quarrelling about the distribu- 
tion of its roasts and steaks. 

And such—again—was life in cannibal 
Fiji! 

To meet the average Fijian of today, 
one would hardly believe that fifty years 
ago he was the bloodiest of savages. 
The younger boys and girls particularly, 
who have grown up under a peaceful civili- 
zation, free from the constant peril of in- 
ter-tribal wars and without the impulse 
to soak the other fellow before he soaks 
them, have remarkably gentle faces. Ex- 
cept in an innate cruelty, in an inclination 
to inflict pain upon dogs and other ani- 
mals, and a habit of laughing uproari- 
ously at the suffering of a fellow human 
characteristics also found among many 
other people—the modern Fijian shows 
no trace of his ancestral barbarism. 

Three weeks later I sat with another 
District Commissioner at the other end of 
the trail. . 

“Yes,” said the D. C., “I’ve had a lot 
of trouble with the people in Wairuarua. 
They’re a bad lot. Just six months ago a 

gang of Wesleyans clubbed some Seventh 
Day Adventists. 

“You see, they’re still just a bit back- 
ward the re in the interior. With all their 
religion, it’s rather new to them in that 
town, and they still believe in ghosts. 

“What’s that? You say they gave you 
a big banquet? P ossibly. But more 
likely, it was in honor of that boy you had. 
They nearly always make a splurge over 
some one that’s just out of jail. 

“Do you take cream in your tea? Help 
yourself. Sorry I haven’t anything 
stronger.” 


In his fifth article, to be published in 
the next issue, Mr. Foster continues his 
travels, discussing the Fiji of today, its: 
progress and modernity—The Editors. 
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It’s easy to reach 
the mountain meadows... 


HERE’S a wonderland at your door when you vacation in the 
Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound and British Columbia. You 
may stop in any of the cities Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.—and spend your days in the moun- 
| tains, or in the forests, or on an inland sea. 
Two to three hours from your hotel and you are deep in mountain 
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National Forest, Monte Cristo, Chuckanut Drive, Mt. Baker Nation- 
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This Man aud This Woman 


and come back beseeching. 
to help him a little. 

He nodded. “Tried to lift a box. 
Wrenched it again, worse luck!’ He 
scowled. Might as well ask her; he 
couldn’t keep it out of his mind. “Oh, 
say, I noticed the stock reports this morn- 
ing. Made me think—you sold that oil 
stock, didn’t you?” 

Her brown eyes widened plaintively. 
“Why, yes, Lauren. You advised me to. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Well, I didn’t know you did it.” 

Her lip quivered prettily. “‘Do you sup- 
pose I wouldn’t follow your advice?” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you know?” softly. 

“People don’t always.” 

“But I—J would.” 

He stood looking down at her, puzzled. 
It was a queer thing, but he had thought 
of her differently since he hurt his arm, 
Pain—all that sort of thing—you didn’t 
feel the same. More critical, somehow; 
more irritated—And then that stuff she 
had talked to Dent—dangling the same 
bait before this man and that. Made a 
fellow feel cheap to think he had fallen 
for it. Especially when Dent didn’t. 

“How many kinds of oil stock have you 
got?” 

‘Just one. You saw it.” 

“The Blue Streak?” 


She thought 


same that you 
asked Dent about?” 

Amazement leaped into 
her expression; a_ scarlet 
stain came up under her 
delicate rouge; a _ pulse 
played in her round throat. 

He smiled cynically. 

She found her voice. 
“You misunderstood. 
didn’t—” 

“T heard you.” 

“But you didn’t under- 
stand. We were talking 
about oil stock ‘and I— 
mentioned having. had some 
of the Blue—” 

He interrupted icily. “I 
heard you. I was quite near 
you. I heard every word.” 

She rose. “But you mis- 
understood, Lauren. You 
didn’t hear how it really— 
I didn’ t say I held any of 
it now.’ 

“T heard you.” 

She was panting. 
eyes shifted wildly. “Why 
do you keep saying that? 
It’s like saying I lied. And 
I didn’t. Of course I took 
your advice. Why, you— 
it’s insulting.” 

He spoke scornfully. “It’s 
a clever little trick, Celia, 
if you don’t work it too 
often. You played me for a 
sucker, all right. I can see it 
now. I’d like to know how 
many times you’ve pulled 
the same line. Gosh!” 

She was on the verge of 
tears. “How can you say 


Her 


(Continued from page 39) 


such things to me, Lauren? Lauren, dear!’’ 
She made a little rush toward him, but he 
moved back a trifle. It checked her, and 
she tried another ruse. “Oh, if you treat 
me this way, I—I can’t stay in your 
house.” 

He said nothing, which clearly aston- 
ished her. He should have protested, 
asked her forgiveness. They could have 
made it up. It was humiliating to have a 
conquest slip through her fingers under 
circumstances like these. 

She sighed. “I shall have to go back to 
the San Gregorio.” 

“Now, Celia, see here. All I said was 
that I heard you. And I did. I couldn’t 
help it. I didn’t say you lied—” 

“Don’t,” she cried hysterically. “I 
can’t stand it. Oh, how could you? You 
make me—I can’t stay. I—” 

She turned swiftly and dashed into the 
hall, started up the stairs. At the landing 
she paused and glanced back, but Lauren 
had not followed. She went on up to her 
room, 

II 


HEN Lauren re-entered the 
house a few minutes later, he 
met Ruth crossing the hall. 
“Say, Ruth!” 
ees: 
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“Say, Celia—I think Celia’s going back 
to the San Gregorio.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Yes, I think so. 
thought you’d be glad.” 

“T don’t care.” 

He tried again. ‘But I mean—I said 
something that she didn’t like. That's 
why she’s going. I thought you’d be 
glad.” 

“T don’t care.’ 

eo ses had a fuss.” 

“Well, I thought you’d be glad.” 

She gave him a disdainful glance. “‘Ir 
makes no difference to me whatever.” 
She whisked on toward the kitchen. 

He stared after her, his brows lowered 
utterly bewildered. 

At the lunch table Celia told Ruth o} 
her intended departure. 

“Yes, Lauren said you were going back 
to the San Gregorio,” Ruth replied 
smoothly. “I hope they will be able to 
give you cool rooms. Can you have the 
same suite again?” 

“TI don’t know. I haven’t inquired.”’ 

Celia had summoned an expressman to 
take her trunk. Another trunk had been 
left in storage at the hotel. Lauren tele- 
phoned for 4 taxicab when she was ready 
to leave. “I'll go down with you,” he said. 
Not necessary—no—but he’d go. 

“Well, good-bye, Ruth,”’ 
said Celia. ‘“Tve had a 
lovely time in your house.” 

“T’m_ glad,” said Ruth. 
“We were delighted to have 
you come.” 

Courteous! Idiotic! What 
a world! 

Lauren took Celia’s over- 
night bag. He helped her 
into the cab. They talked 
very little. About nothing 
personal. The camping 
trip, how hot it was. Had 
Celia remembered her 
kodak? 

Lauren fidgeted. Harsh, 
those things he had said. 
Ought to be decent. 

“T’ll miss you at dinner 
time, Celia. It’ll be lone- 
some.” 

She gave him a radiant 
smile and lifted her lips. 
“Just one?” 

He bent toward her; 
then jerked his head back, 
darting a glance out of the 
cab window. “Lodge mem- 
ber,”’ he growled, “looking 
at us. You know Torring- 
ton.” 

She laughed oddly and 
seemed not offended. At 
the hotel Lauren paid the 
driver and dismissed him. 
He crossed the sidewalk 
with Celia. Through the 
glass doors he saw a boy 
hovering hopefully. 

“Better not come in,” 
said Celia archly. “You 
know Torrington.” 


She said so. I 
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Awkwardness settled on him. ‘‘Well, 
good- -bye.” 

“Good-bye Lauren.” 
long sidewise look, 
with defeat, triumph—what? 


able. Baffling. 


She gave him a 
languorous, tinged 
Inscrut- 


Ill 
Lets started home in a pecul- 


iar frame of mind. He was like 
a man who carries a bundle under his 
arm, casting furtive glances about for a 
place to throw it when nobody is looking. 
There was something he would like to get 
rid of, something that shamed him. He 
hardly knew what it was. But he was 
glad to walk. He didn’t want to get home 
too soon. 

The streets were astir with a pleasant 
bustle. Women in simple, bright-colored 
gowns. Young fellows in shirt-sleeves 
and light trousers, some conventionally 
collared, some with necks comfortably 
»pen. A few men in belted suits, swelter- 
ing in correctness. Everybody moving 
purposefully, in spite of the summer heat. 
Delivery cars rattling briskly, street-car 
bells clanging; a press of automobiles. 
here was an unmistakable undercurrent 
of prosperity in it all. One could feel that 
this town was the center of a rich produc- 
ing section. 

He struck into the residence streets. 
Gosh, he hated to go home. What would 
Ruth say—do? Weeks since they had 
been really alone. And Celia—it would 
be strange not to have Celia there. Sweet 
little thing, Celia. Only tricky. That 
was the worst of it. He hadn’t suspected 
it, either. She had seemed to think a lot 
of him, hang on his words—all that. Said 
she’d sell that stock just because he ad- 
vised it—and didn’t mean a word of it. 
Exactly the same talk with Goddard. 
Keep ’em coming, licking her hands—that 
was her idea. Little devil!—Kind of a 
cute little devil, though. But tricky. A 
man couldn’t stand for it, being one of a 
string, like that. Gosh, no. 

And now what next? The whole thing 
was rather a mess as far as Ruth was con- 
cerned. Queer, how she’d acted lately. 
This morning, now—indifferent, short in 
what she had said, but as if she was full of 
some determination. What? Made a 
fellow nervous. Have to go carefully. 

Of course the trouble had been Celia. 
But, great snakes, it’s the land of the free, 
isn’t it? Besides, it wasn’t altogether his 
fault. He hadn’t had any intention of 
hunting up Celia; couldn’t help himself 
because he met her, could he? Something 
had got hold of him. Not his fault. Still, 
it would be easier if it hadn’t happened. 

Ruth! He loved her, or it wouldn’t 
matter. He could see her eyes, deep set, 
wistful, mysterious. If he only knew 
what to say to her, how to go about it! 
Maybe she’d feel differently, anyway, 
now that Celia was gone. Better to have 
Celia away. She ought never to have 
come to the house. He couldn’t be 
blamed, though, for that either. What 
had her expression meant when she said 
good-bye? Looked as if she liked him a 
lot, didn’t she? Sweet little thing, Celia 
soft, alluring. Tricky, that was_ all. 
Shouldn’t be tricky. A man couldn’t 
stand that. Gosh, no. ; 

Ruth! What was the best thing to say? 
Maybe nothing. Maybe she would act 
like herself now, without his saying any- 
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PEOPLE were confused. 
There were so many con- 
flicting theories regarding 
the causes of tooth decay and 
gum infection. They wanted to 
take good care of their teeth 
and gums. But how? Which 
was the right way? 

The entire dental profession 
was asked to settle the question. 
Their verdict—surely the high- 
est authority obtainable on ques- 
tions regarding the teeth and 
gums—points out the safe and 
sure way to get protection. 

95% of the answers agree that 
mouth acids most frequently 
cause decay and irritated gums. 

95% of the answers state that the 
most treacherous decay and gum 
infection occur where teeth and 
gums meet—the place known as 
The Danger Line—especially at 
that part of The Danger Line be- 
tween the teeth where a tooth- 
brush cannot reach, 


They have reached 


a verdict 
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85% state that Milk of Mag- 
nesia is the best product 
to neutralize these danger- 
ous acids. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 
contains more than 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in a 
most convenient and effective 
form for neutralizing acids at 
The Danger Line. The Milk of 
Magnesia not only neutralizes 
acids instantly, but tiny particles 
of it lodge at The Danger Line 
after brushing, and protect your 
teeth for a long time. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream re- 
lieves sensitive teeth and sore 
cums. It is absolutely safe, even 
for the youngest child. 

Start now to protect your 
teeth and gums correctly—espe- 
cially at The Danger Line. See 
your dentist regularly, and use 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. At all 
druggists. 40c for a large tube. 


1HE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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thing. Ought to, now that Celia was 
gone. 


Yes, surely. 
CHAPTER XV 
I 


AUREN wandered through the 

house, hunting for Ruth. He 
didn’t find her. Puzzled, he went up- 
stairs, into their bedroom. 

Ruth’s wardrobe trunk had been drag- 
ged into the open space beyond the beds. 
The rug was wrinkled where the heavy 
weight had been forced across it. Some 
of the drawers were set out, foaming with 
delicate color. An evening coat was flung 
over a chair; a pair of gold slippers 
perched on the night table; a riot of sil- 
ken garments jumbled the beds. 

Lauren’s eyes bulged. 

He stalked to the bathroom door, and 
met Ruth coming out with a soap box and 
a tube of tooth paste. 

“Ruth, what under heaven—” 

She shrugged her shoulders and pushed 
past him with a swinging step. She had 
on a loose negligee of apricot 
chiffon. It swirled against 
the rough stuff of his suit, 
clung an instant, was gone. 
He wheeled, a scowl bending 
his eyebrows. 

“Ruth, what are you 
doing?” 

“Packing. I’m leaving.” 

“Leaving! Leaving! Why, 
Ruth—” 

She darted about, gather- 
ing up various articles. The 
room was large, but it 
seemed too small for her 
mood. Lauren studied her 
in terrified bewilderment. 

“Ruth! Leaving? What—what do 
you mean?” 

She faced him then, her eyes flashing, 
her color high. 

“I’m getting out. And I’m taking part 
of my things. I don’t want any other 
woman going through them.” 

“Ruth! You’re crazy. Why, there’s 
no other woman.” 

“How do I know? 
pose, but maybe tomorrow. 
know?” 

He took a step toward her. “Listen, 
dear! I know you’ve been upset about 
Celia, and I’m sorry. But that’s all over. 
Celia’s gone. It’s all over; honest, it is.” 

“No, it isn’t. We’ve got the conse- 
quences to deal with. And I’m through. 
I took this woman into the house and 
waited on her and prepared meals for her 
and gave you a free rein to find out 
whether you really wanted her or not. 
\nd what was the result? You offered me 
the greatest humiliation that any man can 
offer his wife, and even that wasn’t 
enough. You could go further. You 
could criticize me before her when I’d 
done the best I could with your roadster. 
‘That was an insult, Lauren Beverley; 
and to make it worse, you turned to her 
with sweet words. So that I would know 

so that she would know.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way, Ruth. My 
arm ached so I didn’t know what I was 
saying.” 

“Tt didn’t ache so hard that you could- 
n't be sweet to Celia.” 

“But, gosh, you have to be decent to a 


Not today, I sup- 
How do ] 
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White petals, pink, in 
Drift and melt together. 


guest. And I suppose I was mad for a 
minute because you saved Goddard’s car.” 

““You’ve ng cause to say that. Besides, 
you could have seen what was happening 
between him and Marjorie if you hadn’t 
been absorbed with your own concerns. 
That’s just an excuse. You don’t seem to 
have any comprehension of what all this 
has meant to me. How do you suppose 
I’ve felt all these weeks when I haven’t 
said anything—just endured? Till I 
could endure no more. To see you take 
the life we had built up together and 
smash it, wreck it, scatter the pieces to 
the four winds! 

“What has it left for me? Nothing. 
My heavens, nothing. There’s nothing 
left when I stay in this house; there’s 
nothing left when I go out of it. Torring- 
ton has*talked me over and speculated 
and criticized and commiserated and con- 
demned and analyzed till I can’t appear 
anywhere without interrupting murmurs 
and whispers, without knowing that I’ve 
just been discussed and that I’ll be dis- 
cussed again as soon as I leave. I’ve no 


Spring Snow 


By Torrey Connor 


Snow falls today in the Vale of San Leandro, 
In the soft spring weather; 


privacy; I’m public property. That’s 
what you’ve done to your wife.” 

He squirmed. “You shouldn’t have 
invited Celia here— 

“Don’t you dare say that. My invit- 
ing her here is the only reason the situa- 
tion isn’t worse. Maybe you think I 
don’t realize that, but I do.” 

He moved nearer her awkwardly. “I— 
I don’t know what to say to you. I 
thought it would be all right, now that 
Celia’s gone. You know I love you. You 
can’t leave. I always have loved you.” 

“Love!” She whacked a pair of pumps 
into the trunk and turned toward him. 
The color leaped higher in her cheeks, 
like scarlet wings under the delicate skin. 
Her eyes burned black; her breast rose and 
fell tumultuously. Her long-suppressed 
resentment had burst out with a vital 
force and energized every fiber of her 
being with a spiritual beauty as arresting 
as a sudden white flash. 

“Love! Don’t you dare say ‘love’ to 
me. You don’t know the meaning of the 
word. What do you think you’ve been 
doing to me this spring and summer? 
Loving me? Respecting me? ‘Treating 
me with any consideration? You’ve 
flouted every promise you ever made to 
me. Love! Just because I’ve kept quiet 
and got three meals a day for you and 
your inamorata—” 

“Ruth!” 

“Yes I mean it! You and your—” 
she fairly hurled the vulgar word at him— 
“your sweetie! Just because I’ve been 
quiet and let you have your own way, 
you think I haven’t any feeling, that I’m 
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the tame cow in the home pasture. Well, 
I’m not. I’ve stood all I can stand, and 
I’m through. Do you think for a minute 
that I’ve forgotten the night you carried 
Celia upstairs—that I ever could forget 
it?” 

He broke in violently. ‘Cut that out. 
Lord knows I’m sorry. Lord knows why [ 
did it. I must have been mad. Darling— 
you know—” 

“Don’t darling me! It’s too late. I'll 
never be your darling again. I wish from 
the depths of my soul I never had been.” 

“Ruth, see here. Let me explain. Gosh, 
I don’t know how it happened. Some 
thing got hold of me. I don’t know why 
I did it. Honest, I don’t. I wish I’d 
never seen Celia. I know it must have 
seemed rotten to you. I’m gosh-almighty 
sorry; honest, | am. Something got hold 
of me. I don’t know why I did it. But | 
never stopped loving you, not even- 
You’re the dearest thing in the world to 
me. I couldn’t live without you.” 

“You'll have to. You can get another 
wife in here—or—or—anything you like. 

I’m leaving.” 

“You're not going to leave. 
You’re wrought up; that’s 
all. It’s because it’s gone on 
so long, but it’s ended. | 
swear to God it’s over. All 
over! Why, Celia Sloan is 
nothing to me—nothing. 
Why, she’s no more to me 
than a perfect stranger. 
Never was. Not really, that 
is. It may have looked to 


wide, purple pools of shadow, you as if—bue not teally. 


Something got hold of me. 

I don’t know why it was. 

Before heaven, I don’t. But 
she’s nothing to me, and she’s gone. It’s 
all over. Why, you "re my own dear 
sweet little wife—” 

“Not much! No. I’m not your dear 
sweet little anything. I wish I’d never 
seen you. I wish I’d never married. I[ 
hate marriage and everything that it’s 
ever brought me. I hate the very sight of 


jou. 
“Ruth!” His tone was full of angry 
horror. He had been making a tremen- 


dous effort to be patient and to overlook 
her cutting words, but this sweeping de- 
nunciation whipped him into wrathful 
dignity. 

“You don’t mean that,” he said, with 
measured tenseness. 

“I do. I mean more. 
if ou ’re in my way. 

“But, see here! Think it over.” 

“No. You’re in my way. 

“But, Ruth—” 

“No. Dve made up my mind. You're 
hindering. Please go.” 

Half blinded by rage and the hurt she 
had dealt him, he turned stiffly and slam- 
med out of the room. 


II 


HIS was the first outlet Ruth had 

had for her long-pent-up feelings, 
and the effect was devastating. A ter- 
rible turmoil seethed within her. Finally 
she pulled herself together and went into 
the clothespress to get her gowns. 

How dreadful this all was! For six 
years they had been happy together and 
now—she couldn’t wait to get away. 
Lauren’s silly words had made it worse. 


I’m getting out. 
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The Four-Passenger Sport Phaeton 


OQ. The Sport Phaeton is an excellent example of the versatility 
of Lincoln design and building. It illustrates admirably that 
} there is, for every occasion, the exactly suitable car in the 
Lincoln line. Q) With its long, graceful sweep, in utility and ap- 
pointment, this Phaeton represents the new idea of the preferred 


, car for sport use. And long life and value are built in with true 


) Lincoln skill and foresight. QThe Sport Phaeton, introduced 
as one of Lincoln's distinguished designs, is not identified with 
any particular series or date. There are no yearly Lincoln models. 

LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Know the Lumber 
You Buy 


[UMBER and timbers of Douglas Fir and 

Southern Pine, bearing the Long-Bell 
trade-mark, have found their way into the best 
of the country’s construction. All Long-Bell 
trade-marked products are manufactured to 
the same exacting standards . . . These prod- 
ucts include: Douglas Fir Lumber and Tim- 
bers, Douglas Fir Window Frames... Western 
Hemlock Lumber... Southern Pine Lumber 
and Timbers... Southern Hardwood Lumber 
and Timbers, Oak Flooring .. . CaliforniaWhite 
Pine Lumber, Sash and Doors, Box Shooks 
... Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, 
Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, and Piling. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen Since 1875 
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HE industrial world moves... grows... expands! 

Expansion often is a matter of new buildings 
which must stand for years against that greatest of 
construction thieves: Depreciation! To builders of 
industrial construction, just as to home builders, this 
trade-mark has given a significance of lumber quality 
that has accumulated through many years into a 
reputation unsurpassed in the industry. s# s# A trade- 
mark is no more than the maker puts behind his 
goods in thorough workmanship, the best of raw 
materials and honest value for the user. s# s# Industrial 
buyers have come to find maximum construction 
value always in the lumber and timbers which bear 
this trade-mark! 
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This 


He had shattered her life, cut her heart in 
two, and all he had to say about it was 
that he didn’t know why he had done it. 
Didn’t know! As if that was any excuse! 

She reached for a hanger, paused in the 
act of taking it down. 

[hat day in the mountains when fire 
had threatened their camp. Celia in the 
hammock. “Let her sleep!”—Was it 
possible that she, Ruth Beverley, who 
loved human beings and animals and birds 
and was even tolerant of insects—was it 
possible that she had been tempted to 
leave Celia to her fate? Not a passing 
thought, either. For minutes she had 
harbored it. Let her sleep! Afterwards 
when she had recalled it, she had not been 
able to believe that she had ever seriously 
dallied with that temptation. But she 
had. Why? She didn’t know. 

Some gigantic force had sprung up in- 
side her, had ruled her, had made her be- 
lieve that she wanted to leave Celia there 

and afterwards she had repudiated it. 
It could not have been. 


Man and 


AUREN said he didn’t know. Some- 

thing had got hold of him—Some- 
thing had got hold of her up there in the 
mountains. A different stress, but just as 
compelling. And the very thought of it now 
made her cringe with shame. Was that 
the way Lauren felt? Suppose she had to 
explain to Lauren why she had wanted to 
leave Celia in the hammock. “I don’t 
know.”’—Was it possible? A welter of 
urgency, carrying the individual off his 
feet—and afterwards—I don’t know. 

She had tried not to think of that cir- 
cumstance in the mountains but now it 
had sprung alive again. Still, the situa- 
tion had been very different. Celia had 
injured her—But it didn’t alter the fact 
that she had been ruled by some force 
that in a saner moment she considered 
alien to her nature. Suppose she had to 
explain it—had to—“I don’t know why I 
felt so. Something got hold of me. I 
don’t know.” 

Dear heaven, could it be? 

But, anyhow, her life here was finished, 
ruined. She and Lauren—oh, never. She 
took down the gowns till her arms were 
full; then went back to the 
bedroom. 

She stopped suddenly, as 
if she had been struck. Lau- 
ren’s hat on her dressing- 
table! That same old trick! 
She had never been able to 
break him of it. He was 
always forgetting to leave 
his hat downstairs. He had 
flung it on her tortoise hand 
mirror. The brim was still 
curved just as he wore it, 
pulled down over his fore- 
head. 

It suggested Lauren, con- 
jured up his face, the warm 
kindly light in his eyes, the 
generous width of his mouth, 
the crisp dark hair that she 
loved—had loved. How ter- 
rible that she had had to give 
him up, that he had disap- 
pointed her, deceived her! 

Her arms dropped. The 
gowns went to the floor in a 
heap, with a muffled clatter- 
ing of hangers. With a little 
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rush she reached the dressing-table and 
picked up the hat. It had a smell of felt 
and cigarette smoke. A man_ smell. 
Lauren! 

She sank on the bench and drooped 
forward over the dressing-table, the hat 
in her hand, her head on her arms, her 
body shaking. 

CHAPTER XVI 

I 

T was his hat that Lauren came 
back for. He came in quickly, in- 
tending to make a dive, sweep up the hat, 
and get out again without saying a word, 
perhaps without Ruth’s knowledge. He 

hoped she wouldn’t be there. 

When he saw her crumpled over the 
dressing-table, her body heaving con- 
vulsively, he thought she was weeping. 
Then he saw his hat grasped in one of her 
hands; with the shaking of her body it 
slid around grotesquely among her toilet 
things—There was no sound. She was 
not crying. She was shivering, shudder- 
ing, vibrating with some agony beyond 
the relief of tears. 

For once in his life Lauren followed in- 
stinct. Without speaking, he sat down 
on the little bench beside her and gathered 


her up, gently but firmly, into his arms. ° 


She made no resistance. She was as soft 
and limp in his hold as a wilted flower. She 
pressed her small nose against his breast; 
her silky bronze hair brushed his chin. 
She still shook with those wild dry sobs. 

He held her tenderly, patted her 
shoulder, her arms; he strained her to him 
in a jealous embrace; then his muscles re- 
laxed and he held her gently again. For 
many minutes they sat there, neither 
speaking nor having the need to speak. 
Finally, with a long-drawn breath and a 
springing movement, she reached her arms 
around his neck, and with a common im- 
pulse they kissed each other. 

She looked up at him. Her eyes were 
dry but too bright, as if a fever of suffer- 
ing had burned in them. Her cheeks 
were flushed; her hair was in disordered 
waves about her face. 

“Wasn’t it terrible? 
it terrible?” 


Lauren, wasn’t 
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He nodded, not knowing what to say. 
Talking had done him little good so far. 

“After you went, Lauren—something 
happened.” 

“What?” 

“In my mind, I mean. I don’t know 
how. But I—I seemed to understand.” 

"Ves; 

“T wish I hadn’t said all those things.” 

“Forget it, dearest.” 

“T’ll forget if you will. 
love?” 

“Sure. We’ll both forget it.” 

She sighed and nestled closer. 

“Tt’s so good—to have you back. Al- 
ways?” 

“Always, little girl.” 

“Oh, Laurie!” 

“Ruth! Dear little Ruth!” 
her. 

They were silent, lulled by the delicious 
calm after weeks of turbulence and un- 
certainty. 

“L auren!” 

“Yes, sweetheart.’ 
“You do love me? 
“With all my heart. 

always have.” 

“And you won't ever 

“Never. I don’t know what made me— 
But never again.” 

“Oh, love, I’m so thankful!’ She pul- 
led away, holding him at arm’s length 
with her hands gripping his shoulders, 
her eyes anxious. 

He smiled tolerantly. 
” 


Will you, Laurie- 


He kissed 


You know it. I 


” 


“Now what ts 
it? 

She hesitated. “I don’t know. I don’t 
suppose it will ever be quite the same 
again.” 

‘“*Nonsense, sweetheart. 
Better.” 

She shook her head. 
We shall forget, of course, but we shall 
remember, too. We can’t help it. Not 
the facts, dear, but we know things about 
each other that we didn’t know before.” 

He frowned. “Oh, well—maybe, but—”’ 

“It will be different,” she repeated. 
“Tt couldn’t be quite the same ever again 
for any man and woman who had been 
through what we have been through, 
Lauren. But maybe we understand each 
other better.” 

“That’s the idea,” he en- 
couraged. “Sure we do.” 

“And perhaps we can mean 
more to each other—” 

He drew her to him, kissed 
her again. “Stop this,” he 
chided gently. ‘“We’re going 
to be happier than ever. 
Aren’t we?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Darling! Little darling!” 

He moved the trunk back 
into a corner. Ruth put away 
her gowns. They laughed 
about their foolishness. They 
were happy. 


Just the same. 


“No, it can’t be. 


HE next morning Lau- 

ren went down to the 
commission house a_ little 
earlier than usual. His arm 
was better, and it was the 
height of the season for fruits 
and vegetables. The store- 
room was crowded and had 
overflowed on the sidewalk 
with a mound of watermelons, 
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crates of lettuce and of cantaloupes, 
boxes of sweet corn, green peppers, apri- 
cots, peaches. Men were hurrying about, 
loading, unloading, trundling boxes on 
small trucks. 

In the middle of the forenoon Lauren 
had to go up to the bank. It seemed 
strange to walk; he must get a new car 
immediately. It was just as well that 
Ruth had run the roadster over into the 
gorge. The loss, over and above his in- 
surance, didn’t mean very much to him, 
and now he would have the larger model 
at once. Dear little Ruth! Too bad he 
had scolded. 

As he came out of the bank he halted a 
moment, pondering—Only decent to in- 
quire—Celia would wonder. He might 





explain. He hoped he hadn’t been harsh, 
because, after all, Celia— 


E turned toward the Hotel San 
Gregorio. He looked about sharply 
as he entered the lobby. No one there that 
he knew. There was a hollow thumping 
of dice. Taxi operators gambling at the 
cigar stand—Objects stood out with new 
distinctness as he passed: The blending 
of Spanish and Indian effects—brown 
leather chairs, gay blankets hung from 
the mezzanine, a stag’s head, baskets on 
truncated pillars— 
He swung over to the desk. It was the 
same clerk—rather bald; piercing eyes. 
“Is Mrs. Sloan in?” Voice very cold 
and casual. 


Florence Bingham Livingston 


How strange the clerk looked! That 
was the worst of these fellows. They 
couldn’t keep their thoughts away from a 
man’s affairs. 

“Mrs. Sloan checked out this morning.” 

Lauren stared, incredulous. 

“T believe she left town,” the clerk vol- 
unteered. 

“Oh, yes. Thank you.” 

Lauren turned and went back through 
the lobby. Gone! Celia—gone! Like 
that! Well! 

At the main door he paused, thrusting 
his head out and glancing quickly this 
way and that. Noone! He straightened 
and stepped out, walking briskly down 
the street. 

THE END 





Landlubbing to Alaska 


seventy-six light houses flashing different 
messages at us. I didn’t know there were 
that many light houses in the world. We 
crept in at a snail’s pace, one eye on the 
charts, and one on the lighthouses, and we 
made it, but I don’t know how it was done. 
I was seasick, anyway. 

Dixon’s Entrance. 
we were in Alaska! 
of relief. 
anyhow. 

At Ketchikan we stopped long enough 
to invest our surplus money in postage 
stamps. We sent picture post cards to 
our friends, took baths, sent out laundry, 
re-supplied, and started back. 

China Hat. The name itself is romantic. 
I believe the official name of the Indian 
village is Klemtu, but it is known to navi- 
gators as China Hat, and to my mind 
there is no comparison in the names. [| 
shall always remember it as China Hat. 

All of the Indians were at the fisheries. 
There was but one old man in charge, 
left to care for some two hundred houses 
and some three hundred dogs. The In- 
dians would return in the winter, and, 
until then, the aged caretaker would re- 
main alone, with the dogs. 

Gravely, courteously, he received us, 
showed us the town, and took us to the 
graveyard, of which he was exceedingly 
proud. He was an old man, and he had 
more friends in the graveyard than in the 
town. 

Pausing before the graves of the various 
chiefs he formally presented us to the 
dead men. It was a weird ceremony. Be- 
fore one grave he did not pause. It was 
a pretentious grave, too, with a handsome 
tombstone and fresh flowers. The stone 
bore the carved information that the 
grave was that of one Johnny Hopkins 
who had departed this life at the village 
of China Hat at the age of sixty years. 

We hesitated before the grave. 

“Are we to be presented to Johnny 
Hopkins?” 

He shook his head. 

“The grave is empty.” 

We indicated the flowers. 

“Johnny Hopkins, himself placed them 
there last Sunday,” he said. 

Then, gradually, bit by bit, we wormed 
the story out of him. 


Ketchikan! At last 
Sutro heaved a sigh 
That much was off his mind, 
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Johnny, it seems, had an Indian wife, 
and an unmarried sister. Under the white 
man’s law his wife would be in charge of 
his body when he shuffled off this mortal 
coil. Under the Indian law his sister 
would enjoy the honor. Johnny sensed a 
conflict and, after great deliberation, de- 
termined to solve the problem by attend- 
ing to his own obsequies. 

So he chugged his little fish boat clear 
into Vancouver where he picked out a 
tombstone and arranged for delivery 
f.o.b. fishing boat. Then the question of 
carving came up. Johnny had his name 
cut in the stone and also a statement that 
he had died at China Hat. So far he could 
go with safety, since he had never lived 
at any other place. Getting the date of the 
death, however, was a different matter. 

At this point the narrative of the aged 
Indian became somewhat hazy, but by 
taking what he said, and by using one’s 
imagination, one gathers that Johnny con- 
sulted a doctor for the first and only time 
in his life, seeking to learn when he would 
die. 

The doctor, not knowing the purpose of 
the visit, and finding Johnny as sound as a 
nut, patted him on the back and assured 
him that he was good “for ten years yet”. 


ges NNY was fifty at the time, and he 
paid the medical man’s fee, and 
returned to the stone cutter. 

“T will die at the age of sixty,” he said. 

And so the stone cutter had carved in 
bold letters that Johnny Hopkins had de- 
parted this life in the sixtieth year. 

Johnny loaded the tombstone on his 
boat and managed to get the huge weight 
back to China Hat. Here he supervised 
his own funeral, and the stone was set up 
over his empty grave with great ceremony. 

Thereafter the years slipped by, and 
came Johnny’s sixtieth birthday. “This 
year I shall die,”’ he announced, and forth- 
with set about straightening up his affairs, 
retiring from all forms of worldly activity 
and sitting back upon the white beach, 
ee for the rustling wings of the death 
angel. 

Days merged into weeks, became 
months. The seasons changed, and Johnny 
did not die. Surprised, he found himself 
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surveying the world with incredulous eyes 
on the occasion of his sixty-first birthday. 
Then he arose, went to his boat and again 
engaged in earning a livelihood. 

Years passed. Johnny is now in the 
seventies and is no longer in China Hat. 
After the passing of his death date he 
seems to have taken unto himself a new 
youth, a venturesome spirit. He went 
into new fields and located at Bella Bella 
where he prospered greatly. However, 
he remembers the tombstone which 
broods over his empty grave, and feels 
that it is not fitting that this grave should 
be neglected. So he makes regular pil- 
grimages over the long miles of water, 
placing flowers, clearing weeds. 

When we had heard the story we, too, 
went out into the sunlight, gathered 
flowers and placed them upon the empty 
grave of Johnny Hopkins—a tribute to one 
of nature’s noblemen. 

And then there is another yarn. This 
came to me from two sources, and ap- 
peared to be true, although my informers 
told me that the story had trickled to 
their ears from the frozen fastness of the 
north country. 

Among all Indian tribes great signifi- 
cance is attached to names. A man must 
earn his name, either by some deed of 
bravery, some striking characteristic, or, 
where a man has been signally honored, 
he may take the name of some former 
chieftain. The Indians are great res- 
pecters of names. 

And so it was that two men—one would 
surmise that they were Yankees—showed 
up mysteriously in the Indian settlements 
with a book of names. 

This book was a fearful and a wonderful 
thing. It was bound in heavy leather, 
the size of an unabridged dictionary, and 
it contained the names of biblical char- 
acters. From Matthew to Moses, Jere- 
miah to Judas, the book was complete. 
The names were written in gold lettering 
and after each name was a brief history 
of the deeds of the man who had borne it. 
Also, after each name was a price. The 
prices varied from ten to one hundred 
dollars. ° 

These men were grave and solemn, as 
befitted noble warriors who were engaged 
upon a great errand. They assured the 
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various Indians that they were in a posi- 
tion to confer upon such Indians as were 
worthy, and could pay a trifling considera- 
tion toward expenses, the name of a great 
white chief. 

The enraptured Indians looked through 
the pages of the book, picking a name 
which sounded nice to their ears, which 
suited their individual tastes, and the 
price of which was within reach of their 
means. 

When the name had been selected the 
white men suggested that, in order to 
test the veracity of the book, the Indian 
should quietly ask the nearest missionary 
to tell him about the man whose name 
had been picked. And so it was that 
Indians began to slip stealthily to the 
homes of the missionaries and ask con- 
cerning the recorded qualities of various 
biblical characters. 


HE missionaries, believing that their 
teachings were at last bearing fruit, 
joyfully took down bibles and told the 
anxious seeker of the great deeds which 
had been performed by this old chief, and 
this account tallied with the writing in 
the “Book of Names”. 
The Indian would promptly pay the 
price, and the white man would formally 
transfer the name to the Indian, vesting 








him with the sole and undisputed title to | 
that great name which was known and 


respected by all of the white tribes. 


This story interested me greatly, and | 


it made Sutro mad. ‘Why in thunder 
didn’t we think of that first?” he de- 
manded. ‘Toward the last it nearly 
ruined his trip. The idea of selling a 
merchandise of which the advertised value 
was priceless, yet the delivery of which 
cost nothing, appealed to his business 
acumen. No inventories, no dead stock, 
no cost price, no competition, no adver- 
tising expense, and yet each and every 
piece of merchandise a household word. 

And such stories might be multiplied by 
the hundred. There was the story of the 
broken copper, the yarn of the secret pot- 
latch, the painted hermit, literally hun- 
dreds of interesting stories which come to 
the ears of men who sail their leisurely 


way about the north-west, exploring out- | 
of-the-way places, meeting strange men | 
on terms of friendship, poking into hid- | 
den nooks, listening to strange characters. | 

So we came loafing back through sun- | 


lit, sparkling waters, renewing friend- 
ships we had made on the trip up, mingl- 
ing with other yachtsmen, seeing human 
nature with the blinds up. 

I am not a sailor, and never will be, but 
I am a yachting enthusiast. A yacht 
costs but little more than the better class 
of automobiles. It is a floating home, a 
vacation where a man can take his friends, 
his cameras, his dogs if he will. (We took 
two.) On a yacht a man can get into the 
uncrowded spaces of the world, can drift 
peacefully through a vacation, forming 
rich friendships, seeing strange country, 
exploring wild places. He carries his 
own hotel with him, and he can stay as 
long as he wishes in any intriguing place. 

I cannot enthuse over the bounding 
main, the rolling motion, the cracking 


sail, but I can realize that the joys of 


yachting are more than sufficient to offset 
the pangs which a landlubber must suffer. 

Seasickness be hanged! I am a yachts- 
man. 
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Loop ’Em aad Lose ’Em 


and spirals. But he got the Jenny off this 
time as though he had a glass of water filled 
to the brim on each wing—and was trying 
not to spill a drop. He climbed at the 
mildest of angles, and when he finally did 
bank around the wings were only tilted 
enough to prevent a bad skid. It was 
certainly pathetic. 

He circled the field twice, and then 
nosed her down gently. It was the sort of 
joy-hop a fellow would give his aged 
grandmother on an afternoon when she 
had a bad headache. 

“Oh, man!” Vandemore’s voice was 
choked with mirth. “It’s too good to—” 

He stopped. We both stared up at the 
Jenny. She ‘had been coming down in 
an easy glide. Now, suddenly, she had 
gone into a stiff zoom! 

I let out a yell. We were close enough 
to see Boots jerk his head around toward 
the rear cockpit. The plane went up, 
nose to the clouds. She was on her back— 
then came down with a screaming of wind 
through wires. A loop—three hundred 
feet off the ground! 

Then I got it! “The girl’s flying!” I 
shouted. ‘““That’s a dual-control ship— 
and the girl’s flyin’ her now!” 

I didn’t look at Vandemore—but I did 
watch that ship. And it was something 
worth looking at. She got around five 
thousand feet of altitude—right after 
that ground-loop—and then that Jenny 
did her stuff. Immelmans, wing-overs, 
loops, spins, zooms—about everything 
that a human can do with a ship. Then 
she was on level keel again, and a figure 
was crawling out on a wing! 

The ship banked around, was headed 


(Continued from page 27) 


toward the woods and the lake to the 
east of the field. It was a sparsely in- 
habited section, and I couldn’t see why 
the plane was flying that way. It was 
Vandemore who figured it. 

“They’re both out on the wings!’ he 
muttered. ‘“They’re going—” 

He didn’t finish. One figure was drop- 
ping clear of the ship, which was nosing 
down, out of control. The other was al- 
most to the wing-tip. I held my breath. 
Then the other figure was clear, plunging 
down. 


WE could hear the crackling of silk 
as the small lead-’chute pulled out 
the bigger arc of white cloth. And the 
second ’chute opened five seconds later. I 
sighed heavily. The Jenny was going 
down in a tight spin, and the wind was 
drifting both ’chutes back toward our field. 

Then I looked at Vandemore for the 
first time. He was white around the lips, 
and he looked as though he didn’t get it 
at all. But I had an idea that my feeble 
brain was on to what had happened. 

“Come on!’ I shouted. “Let’s get 
out there on the field!” 

Then I ran for it, and heard Vandemore 
pounding along behind me. We weren’t 
the only ones. Phil Bates was running 
out, and so were most of the other pilots 
and ground-crew men. ‘The Jenny 
crashed with a fine boom as the ’chutes 
neared the field, several hundred feet 
apart. 

“Amen!” 
good—flyer!” 


I panted. “Boots was—a 


And I was right. It was what the high- 
brow writers are inclined to term a “‘splen- 
did gesture”. Something like that, any- 
way. Boots, with his arm linked through 
one of the girl’s, smoked a pill and told me 
about it. Vandemore had faded. 

“Mary told me about it—while we 
were getting set to go up,” he said slowly. 
“Tt hit me pretty hard. And then she 
told me something else. And we both 
felt the same way. So we decided to have 
one last fling—and smash the goblet. It 
was a good game, eh, Mary?” 

The girl smiled a bit tremulously. She 
nodded. 

“It was a good game,” she agreed in 
a shaky voice. “But there are better ones.” 

I could read in her words how much 
she had hated stunt work. A home-girl’ 
I had a hunch that she was just that—a 
home-girl. We don’t all get the breaks, 
at first. Sometimes we have to work for 
them. And Mary Brown had worked for 
hers—I could see that. 

Boots Bailey grinned. ‘The Jenny was 
insured most of the way,” he said slowly. 
“And I'll fix up the difference with Phil. 
It was worth it—and we still have enough 
to go into the boot business.” 

The girl smiled up at him. I felt kind 
of sick. Joy-hopping is a lonesome game, 
in a way. Boots chuckled. 

“Loop *em—and lose ’em!” he mut- 
tered, and held the girl closer. 

“A good theory—and a bum practice!” 
I stated. “It didn’t work out, Boots.” 

He held the girl even closer, which was 
a tough job. 

“With ships it did!” he replied, which 


was correct. 





Footholds of Men 


Side by side the old friends pelted across 
the hard clay. Hilarita, in their rear, 
followed them demurely enough, for all 
her hot desire to pound after them. Hilar- 
ita—little joyous one, from her very name 
—knew the urge which sent the men flying 
across the clay; she felt it herself. She did 
not send her own horse forward; it would 
be improper (not that she cared for that!) 
to race after her father and Fra Juan; she 
realized that the two wanted a moment— 
alone—of forgetfulness. 


II 


ILARITA DEL VALLE had seen 

five ranchos added to the dis- 
trict tributary to San Rafael Arcangel; 
only three had existed when the del 
Valles had been granted the land of 
Buena Esperanza. At Saucelito (on a 
clear day one might see the soldiers in 
the presidio) was the rancho of the same 
name, owned by William Sanderson, an 
Englishman who had been a pilot and sea- 
captain. Bordering this was Corte de 
Madera del Presidio (from which the 
wood for padres and soldiers across the 
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bay was cut) owned by another English- 
man, Arthur Wayne. Both men had mar- 
ried Spanish women, both considered 
themselves Californians, not English. 

Rancho Santa Antonia, north and east 
of Buena Esperanza, belonged to an Irish- 
man, don Patricio Callanan, who spoke a 
language strange to hear, being a mixture 
of English, Spanish and a dozen Indian 
dialects; when drunk (which was not sel- 
dom) don Patricio could and did add a 
smattering of Greek and Latin. Ranchos 
de las Baulinas, San Rafael Arcangel and 
las Pulgas del Diablo (the fleas of the 
devil still present) had been newly settled; 
the adobe haciendas were white in the sun. 
The land of the de la Torre’s, called de la 
punte del Monte, touched that of the del 
Valle’s; the families were friendly, since 
both were (as don Estevan said) gente de 
razon—people of intelligence. 

North of these ranchos were only the 
Indios and the Russians. 

San Rafael Arcangel and the ranchos 
were isolated. The mission was merely a 
NSET 192 
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place to heal the sick of body and mind. 
Until this year not even soldiers had- been 
quartered there. Fra Juan Amoros, the 
padre, had no brother-priest for company 
or help. 


ERHAPS ten thousand cattle 

ranged don Estevan’s hills. A 
tenth of the increase (estimated, for he 
did not know how many he owned) were 
driven each year to the mission. How 
many horses were his he never knew. 
A man might ride a different one every 
hour of the day and every day of the 
week—what more could one ask? 

Hilarita del Valle had been a leggy big- 
eyed child when the Santa Luisa had been 
driven north of the channel by wind and 
taken shelter at las Baulinas. The wooded 
hills, the halfmoon beach pounded by surf, 
the wind-whipped pine and madrojfia, had 
touched don Estevan’s heart with loneli- 
ness. “I go no further,” he had told the 
captain of the Santa Luisa; that he was 
landed, he, his goods, his servant and his 
daughter, without gold passing, is still 
considered a miracle. 
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He had been a bitter man, and resented 
questions. 

Jose Maria de la Torre, who had helped 
him over the hills and flats by ox-cart, was 
never told his story. This much de la 
Torre learned—that Hilaria, don Este- 
van’s wife, was dead, that Juan Andres his 
brother was probably dead, and that don 
Estevan had left Spain hurriedly. Why, 
de la Torre did not ask: a man’s affairs 
were his own. 

When San Rafael Arcangel was founded 
in 1817, and Fra Amoros placed in 
charge, the meeting of the two men was 
(hrst) hilarious, and then sad; they talked 
much in whispers; at the end don Estevan 
was heard to say, ““My small Hilaria and 
my land—it must suffice me, Juan,” to 
which the padre had said soothingly, 
“None will ever try to take it away. I 
myself will see that the King’s own signa- 
ture will be on your grant—” 

The hacienda—first only a room, and 
eradually, as don Estevan acquired more 
and more cattle and servants, a real house 
—had been built. 

Don Estevan, Californian, was now a 
great land-holder. He might (and on 
those rare times he was in his cups men- 
tioned it) buy a town in Spain, and—at 
the present price of tallow—never miss 
the money! 

The day was warm, but the sun was 
uncomfortable only when the three rode 
along a ridge. One might see the curling 
surf of the Pacific, the broad bays to east- 
ward and, behind them, the purple shoul- 
ders of the hills. 

In the valleys (cattle under every broad 
tree) grasses grew. Cresses made a darker 
green along the streams. Flowers of ultra- 
marine, yellow; the mauve of iris and the 
scarlet of paint-brush, the brownish gold 
of mission-bell—leagues of land, all don 
Estevan’s; thousands of cattle, all don 
Estevan’s—and, hidden from them by 
the serrated ridges, a low white building 
with a bare white cell—Fra Juan’s—. 


HEY rode silently, thinking of that 
very thing, until the ranchero 
said: “I hear voices—” 

“The Indios.” 

“You have good ears, Juan.’ 

“No. A good nose.” 

Hilarita wrinkled her own. She smelled 
smoke, but nothing else. 

A sharp bend in the creek-bottom they 
were following showed that they had come 
upon a Tah-mah encampment. None of 
the Indians ran toward them. All were 
watching the stream of smoke issuing 
from what appeared a huge pile of poles 
and branches. 

“Temescal!” don Estevan said. “I 
hope it takes the devil out of them! These 
Tah-mah are‘no longer satisfied with elk 
—it is cattle they must gorge themselves 
upon.” 

Around the low hut-like structure a 
Tah-mah danced wildly, his arms aloft, 
his face fiendish and appalling. Daubs 
of yellow streaked his naked body. The 
Tah-mahs paid no attention to him; they 
rocked back and forward on_ their 
haunches, eyes on the thick black column 
of smoke. 

Faster and faster the naked man 
whirled about the hut. He leaped high, 
fell to the earth, writhed seemingly in 
convulsion, was to his feet again. Neither 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Vacuum Cleaner 


FTER a vacuum cleaner is 

accepted into the household 

it is necessary to admit a 

fact that it proves: the 

house has never been really 

clean before. Undoubtedly, you have 
done your best with the tools and mate- 
rials at hand, but in spite of your efforts, 
some dust and dirt always remained—the 





tween the nozzle and the surface. Be 
sure in buying a cleaner that you under- 
stand just what adjustment is necessary 
to get the best results without effort, and 
make use of the adjustment intelligently 
when using the cleaner. One of the ques- 
tions most frequently asked is, “Can I use 
the vacuum cleaner on my bare floors?” 
Most assuredly, yes. Don’t doubt this 


out flat on a clean surface and cleaned 
as if they were rugs. 

Overstuffed furniture, especially the 
type that is dimpled with buttons, collects 
dust very rapidly around these indenta- 
tions. The pipe nozzle is best for these 
unless it takes the brush attachment to 
loosen the dirt. Mattresses may also be 
thoroughly cleaned in this same way. 

Moths that have settled into 





ing in clouds that settled later 
on the bookcase and the mantel. 
You tried to pick it all up in 
the dustcloth, but even then 
some of it escaped your vigilance. 
The vacuum cleaner just seems 
to draw in its breath, and with 
it goes the dirt, sucked up into 
the bag and actually removed. 

In a week’s time the rugs 
take on a brighter, fresher look 
and the dustcloth begins to take 
a vacation. The dust simply 
isn’t there. If the cleaning 1s 
left to others employed for the 
purpose, it is still efficiently 
performed, for the vacuum 
cleaner does its work thoroughly 
under all circumstances, and 
there is no difficulty in opera- 
tion. 

Unquestionably the first and 
most important use of the 
vacuum cleaner is to draw the 
dirt and dust from the rugs, 
floors and floor coverings what- 
ever they may be. This may 
be all the housewife understands 
when she first purchases the 
cleaner. If so, she has any 
number of pleasant surprises in 
store for her, and the possibili- 
ties of the vacuum cleaner will 
give her something to think 
about for some time to come. 
In fact, she may make discoveries of her 
own that others have not known until she 
passes along the idea. The average owner 
of one of these aids to easy cleaning does 
not realize what it offers in the way of 
help. This is an opportunity to put her 
feminine curiosity to work and discover 
the practical uses to which it may be put. 

First of all, the nozzle should be cor- 
rectly adjusted to the floor or floor cover- 
ing upon which it is used. If it is too 
close to the surface of a heavy rug it be- 
comes difficult to manage, with no better 
result than as if there were less effort. If 
it is raised too high there is an escape be- 


dirt that the broom sent scurry- 








[su 


The most important use of the vacuum cleaner is to 
draw dirt and dust from the rugs 


any longer. The vacuum cleaner will 
actually remove the dust from your bare 
or linoleum covered floors as effectively as 
a dry mop, and very little dusting will be 
necessary in other parts of the room after 
this treatment. 


FTER the floors have been cleaned 

it is a short step to curtains and 
hangings. It is usually sufficient to run 
the nozzle up and down the folds to keep 
them free from dust and their best shining 
selves, especially after the first beauty 
treatment. For a more thorough clean- 
ing they may be taken down and laid 
NSET 
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comfortable quarters in the 
wrinkles and creases, along the 
edge of mattresses, under the 
pile of rugs are removed by this 
method of cleaning, and a con- 
tinued use of the cleaner keeps 
the different articles safe from 
their destroying depredations. 


HE pipe attachment or 

the flat nozzle will slip 
between the coils of the radiator 
and should be used at least once 
a week. Of course, it is not 
necessary to remove this dust so 
frequently except that it is apt 
to leave its quiet retreat in the 
radiator and circulate freely to 
other parts of the room. To 
clean effectively, there should be 
no particles left to change their 
position in the room. Silk lamp 
shades, of the shirred or pleated 
variety, may be kept free from 
dust with the vacuum cleaner, 
and the dirt that collects in 
bureau drawers and is so hard 
to remove may be whisked out 
with the vacuum in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Willow furni- 
ture that gathers dust so rapidly 
where it is most difficult to re- 
move will surrender to the 
cleaner and give up its accumu- 
lated hoard without protest. 

Pillows may be cleaned pretty thor- 
oughly by inserting the blower attach- 
ment into a seam and allowing a stream 
of fresh air to be blown through the in- 
terior. This stirs up the feathers and 
blows out the dust that has gone too far 
below the surface to be reached from the 
outside. 

Pictures and picture frames; chains that 
suspend electric fixtures; radios, pianos 
and phonegraphs are a few of the unusual 
articles that can be reached by the vacuum 
cleaner and are especially difficult to clean 
thoroughly by any other means. 

Now, in response to all that the vacuum 
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cleaner does for you it demands in return 
a certain amount of care and considera- 
tion. It will work quickly and efficiently 
always, but in return it should be given 
every Opportunity to do its work effec- 
tively. To do this two things are neces- 
sary. It must be well lubricated and it 
must be kept clean. 

Lubrication is a simple matter, man- 
aged through a couple of grease cups on 
some types. These do not need to be 
filled oftener than once in three or four 
months, or even less frequently if the 
machine is not in-every-day-use. But it 
must be done when necessary in order to 
keep the very simple machinery in order 
and working without effort, on your part 
or its own. 

The second commandment is no less 
important than the first: the bag which 
contains the dirt must be kept clean. It 
should be emptied and cleaned after every 
use, for an empty bag adds greatly to the 
service that the machine will give. When 
the opening into the bag is more or less 
clogged with dust the passage is ob- 
structed and the air cannot circulate 
freely. This impedes the action of the 
machine, and lessens its efficiency. Be- 
sides, if the dirt is left in the bag a certain 
‘mount of it is bound to find its way 
through the pores of the fabric and reach 
the surface. 

Furs will take on a fresh beauty if they 
are wet with an ordinary hair brush, 
brushing up through the fur the wrong 
way. Beat from the inside with a rattan 
beater to drive all the dust to the surface, 
comb out the fiber with a coarse comb and 
hnish with the suction attachment, 
smoothing the fur the right way. 


EN’S heavy clothing may be 

freed from dust with the vacuum 
before pressed or sent to the cleaner, thus 
adding to the life and appearance of the 
garments. 

Delicate articles that have been washed 
when the weather will not permit them to 
hang out of doors to dry may be dried by 
placing the cleaner on the open door of the 
gas range oven and allowing the blower 
attachment to send the warm air from the 
oven through the damp articles. 

Closets should be cleaned throughout 
with the cleaner. The walls and floors 
may be kept free from dust that breeds 
moths and the eggs that may have been 
deposited by them. The circulation of 
pure air brought in by this method will 
freshen up the contents of the closet while 
removing the dirt. 

The rush of air from the blower attach- 
ment will freshen the atmosphere of a 
room, driving out the smoke from burn- 
ing food, tobacco smoke or the disagree- 
able odors that accompany the cooking of 
some of the stronger flavored vegetables. 

Nowadays, when purchasing a vacuum 
cleaner, it is possible to have one in your 
home for a thorough try-out for a week or 
ten days. This will give you every oppor- 
tunity to test its capabilities if you allow 
the demonstrator to show you what each 
attachment is for, and instruct you in the 
fullest use of the machine. After this you 
may experiment for yourself, and there is 
little doubt that you will find many uses 
of your own that so far have not been 


developed. 
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mid-summer weather. 


Everything keeps dainty and wholesome in the Automatic. 
There’s automatic circulation of chilled air through the roomy food 
chambers every minute of the day. The casing is ash in a golden 
The interior is porcelain or white 
enamel with rounded corners, easy to keep spotless. 

All Automatics have balsam wool insulation—the best by every test. You 
can choose a Super-Steel or De Luxe all-porcelain casing if you prefer. But be sure 
you get an Automatic. For you'll get greater value dollar for dollar in real refrig- 
erator satisfaction. There's a dealer near you. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Morrison, Illinois 


oak finish. It’s beautiful! 


Here’s an exclusive feature of the Auto- 
matic that will make you enthusiastic. 
Your ice does double duty—protects 
your foods and furnishes your table 
with pure, chilled drinking water. 

Specially Planned for 

Electric Refrigeration 
Insist that your new electrical unit be 
installed in the Automatic. The Auto- 
matic will get the cheapest and most 
efficient service from any electrical unit 
on the market. 





“Jor this book J 








$" Be Sure to See 
the AUTOMATIC 


OU can’t afford to “get along” without this splendid refriger- 
ator! It’s planned right—built right—priced right. And 
it’s a real money-saver as you'll soon find out. Ten walls of honest 
insulation make your ice last—protect your foods in the hottest 











—The Built-In 
Water-Cooling 
System 











Department C46, COUPON 
Illinois Refrigerator Company, 

Morrison, Illinois 

Please send me your interesting booklet, and tell me 
where to see the Automatic Refrigerators 
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Salads in Many Guises 


ALADS, by a slight change in 

dressing or ingredients, may 

take on a different character 

with a relative change in value. 

Their diversity of uses brings 
them into the daily meal plan in many 
ways, and few of the later meals of the day 
are complete without some form of this 
delicious and healthful dish. 

To introduce the meal, a salad partakes 
of the nature and form of a canape. It is 
usually served on toast and the portion 
is small. A fish or fish paste is also char- 
acteristic of this first-course salad, as fish 
stimulates the appetite and serves in this 
form as an excellent substitute for an en- 
tree. 

The salad served as a separate course 
usually follows the meat course and is 
light in food-value, balancing if possible 
the heavier course that has 


Introductory Salads 


Stuffed Egg Canapes 

3 stuffed olives 

14 teaspoon paprika 
1 tablespoon melted 


3 hard cooked eggs 
6 rounds of toast 
Anchovy paste 


1 tablespoon chili butter 

sauce 1 small pickle chop- 
1 teaspoon lemon ped fine 

juice 


Remove shells from eggs, cut in halves 
crosswise, remove yolks, mix with chili 
sauce, lemon juice, pickle chopped fine, 
paprika and butter. When thoroughly 
blended pack again into egg whites. Cut 
a slice off from small end to assist the egg 
to stand upright. Spread rounds of toast 
with anchovy paste and set egg half on 
each. Press half of stuffed olive into each 
and garnish with mayonnaise. 


tions. 
onnaise. 


Top with whipped cream or may- 


Vegetable Canape 

6 small tomatoes 1 cup mayonnaise 
1 cucumber Cream 
1 Spanish onion 6 hard cooked eggs 

Peel tomatoes and slice on individua! 
plates. Chop cucumber and onion and 
add to dressing to which an equal quantity 
of whipped cream has been added. Take 
two slices from center of each egg, chop 
the remainder and add to the dressing. 
Put a generous amount of this over each 
serving of tomato. Garnish with the ege 
slices and a sprig of parsley. 

Salads Served as a Separate Course 
Seville Salad 

2 cups cooked peas 


, Mayonnaise 
15 cup grated cheese 


1 onion 
2 pimientoes 








preceded it. Vegetables or 
fruits, or the two in com- 
bination are excellent, or 
one of the salad greens with 
a well blended dressing is 
all that is needed here. As 
a general rule, a French 
dressing is more suitable 
than a_ heavier dressing, 
and if any difference is 
made in the preparation, it 
should be more _ highly 
seasoned. 

The salad that is served 
as the main course of either 
luncheon or dinner must 
contain ingredients that 
make it more satisfying to 
the appetite. Meat, chicken, 
or fish are usually included 
in quantities that make it 
almost a meal in itself, while 
the vegetables and greens 











Chop onion and pimien- 
toes very fine. Add grated 
cheese and peas and mix 
with mayonnaise. Serve 
on lettuce. More mayon- 

naise may be used on top 


of the salad if desired. 


Pineapple and Cucumber 
Salad 

6 slices canned pineapple 

2 or 3 cucumbers 

1 cup mayonnaise 

Lay pineapple slices on 
crisp lettuce arranged on 
individual salad plates. Fill 
the center cavity with finely 
diced cucumber mixed with 
highly seasoned _mayon- 
naise. Serve with additional 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Canteloupe and Tomato Salad 
1 cup canteloupe balls 








provide the necessary bulk. 

Such a salad may be molded 

in jelly or aspic in individual 

molds, or served in tomatoes or other ar- 
rangements of single portions. Here a 
rich dressing assists in making up the 
food-value and a mayonnaise or cooked 
dressing is usually a necessary accompani- 
ment. 

Dessert salads provide the sweet in the 
meal by offering the same ingredients that 
are usually included in dessert in the form 
of a salad. Fruits and nuts in combina- 
tions with a sweet dressing made from 
whipped cream and mayonnaise is the 
usual form of dessert salad. This may be 
simply blended or molded, or it may be 
frozen. If blended or frozen the dressing 
often becomes a part of the mixture, al- 
though additional dressing may be served 
with the salad 

Salads for special refreshments are 
somewhat like the salads that become the 
main part of a meal, or they may share the 
qualities of the dessert salad, according to 
the time and occasion when they are 
served. If they are to provide the main 
service at a wedding or a large evening 
party, they should have enough nourish- 
ment to satisfy the appetite, while if they 
simply add to an afternoon affair, they 
should be as light and delicate as possible. 
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Stuffed egg canapes 


Tomato Hors D’Oeuvres 

6 small tomatoes Neuchatel cheese 
Anchovy paste Toast rounds 
Whipped cream 

Scald tomatoes and remove skins. Chill 
thoroughly. Scoop out centers. Soften 
cheese with a little cream or mayonnaise 
and beat until smooth. Whip cream very 
stiff and add cheese. Season highly. Fill 
tomato centers with this mixture. Toast 
rounds of bread lightly and spread with 
anchovy paste. Place a tomato on each 
round and serve. 

Fruit Cocktail Salad 

3 grapefruit lf cup chopped wal- 
6 bananas 
14 cup powdered 

sugar 

Peel grapefruit, separate into sections 
and remove all membrane. Peel bananas 
and with French vegetable cutter cut from 
them as many balls as possible. Put 
grapefruit sections with banana _ balls, 
sprinkle with sugar, cover and allow to 
stand in refrigerator until thoroughly 
chilled. Arrange several pieces of grape- 
fruit on each salad plate on crisp lettuce. 
Roll banana balls in chopped walnuts and 
arrange several balls on grapefruit sec- 


nuts 
Whipped cream 
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6 slices tomato 

French dressing 

Lettuce 

With a vegetable cutter cut small balls 

from a canteloupe that is firm in texture. 
Place several balls on a slice of tomato ar- 
ranged on lettuce on individual plates. 
Garnish with finely chopped green pepper. 
Serve with French dressing. 


Vegetable Salad 
1 cup diced beets 3 tomatoes 
1 cup string beans 6 tablespoons mayon- 
1 cup diced celery naise 
44 cup French dress- 1 head lettuce 

ing 

_ Combine vegetables with French dress- 
ing and allow to stand several hours to 
marinate. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Garnish with mayonnaise. 


Shrimp ond Apple Salad 
2 tablespoons chop- 


3 apples 
ped onion 


'4 cup celery 
1 can shrimp 

Peel and dice apples, add shrimp, celery 
cut up fine and chopped onion. Mix 
lightly with mayonnaise. Serve on let- 
tuce. ‘ 

Luncheon and Supper Salads 
Jellied Salmon Salad 

3 cups flaked salmon 1 teaspoon pepper 
1% teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon paprika 
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SNOW DRIFT 





for making cake 
and biscuit and pie 
crust and for all 
wholesome frying. 
Snowdrift is so 
dainty and fresh 
and good-to-eat 
that it makes fried 


food a real delicacy. 
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Ask your electrical company or dealer to help 
you select the labor-saving electric appliances 
best suited for your home. 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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pre 
ny woman who 

sweeps or beats a rug is 

tiring herself needlessly. 

A Little Motor can do it 

for 1% cents an hour 


You can buy, from any electrical 
dealer, household helpers having 
electric equipment made by the 
General Electric Company and 
bearing the G-E monogram. This 
monogram is on fans and Mazpa 
lamps, and on motors that run 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
dishwashers, sewing machines, and 
many other labor savers. 
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14 cup vinegar 1 teaspoon gelatine 
1 tablespoon Worces- 2 tablespoons cold 
tershire sauce water 


Remove skin and bones from canned 
salmon or the freshly cooked fish. Separ- 
ate into flakes and press through a sieve 
or a potato ricer. Add salt, pepper, pap- 
rika and Worcestershire sauce. Soften 
gelatine in cold water, dissolve in hot 
vinegar and add to salmon. Pack firmly 
in a slightly greased mold and allow to 
chill. When firm turn out on serving 
platter and spread with mayonnaise. 


Russian Salad 


6 tomatoes ¥ cup cold cooked 
14 eup diced cucum- _ peas 
bers 1 pickle chopped fine 


14 cup tomato pulp Pepper and salt 
16 eup diced chicken Vinegar 

Peel tomatoes, remove a thin slice from 
the top of each and remove pulp from in- 
side. Sprinkle with salt, invert and drain 
upside down for a half hour. Place pulp 
in a strainer to drain. Mix cucumbers, 
peas, pickle, tomato pulp, season and 
squeeze out all surplus moisture. Add 
cold chicken mixed with mayonnaise, re- 
fill tomatoes with mixture, garnish with 
parsley and serve on lettuce. 


Chicken Salad 
3cups cooked chicken 1 teaspoon salt 


| 





cut in cubes 1 tablespoon chopped | 
1 cup celery cut in sour pickle 
pieces French dressing and 


1 cup cucumbers cut mayonnaise 
in cubes 


Cut cucumber pulp in cubes. Marinate 
chicken, celery, cucumber and pickle with 
French dressing. When ready to serve 
drain and mix with mayonnaise. Arrange 
on lettuce with additional mayonnaise as 
a garnish. Decorate with celery curls. 


Vegetable Combination Salad 


1 cup cooked peas 1 cup chopped cooked 
lcupchopped cooked __ beets 

carrots lf teaspoon salt 
1 green pepper 1g teaspoon pepper 


Marinate peas, carrots and beets separ- 
ately. Season with salt and pepper. Cut 
the green pepper into half inch rings. 
Place three rings on a bed of lettuce ar- 
ranged on individual plates. Fill one ring 
with peas, one with carrots and one with 
beets. Serve with French dressing and 
mayonnaise. 


Pineapple Salad 


34 cup sugar 1 cup crushed pine- 

14 cup vinegar apple 

4 cup water 2 cups sweet mixed 

1 tablespoon gelatine __ pickles 

2 tablespoons cold 14 cup almonds 
water 


Boil vinegar, sugar and water together 
until the syrup will spin a thread. Soften 
gelatine in cold water and dissolve in 
syrup. Cool. Add pineapple and pickles 
which have been finely chopped. Add 
almonds blanched and chopped. Turn 
into molds and allow to become firm. 
Serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 


June Salad 
1 cup diced tomatoes 2 cucumbers diced 
1 cup diced celery 14 tablespoons 
1 cup finely shredded minced onion 
cabbage 3 hard cooked eggs 
3 sweet picklescut up chopped 
fine 
~ Mix all ingredients and serve with 
cooked salad dressing. Garnish with 
pimiento strips. 


| 
| 
| 
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By 
FHIS DELICIOUS 








Chocolate 
Marshmallow 


Pudding 


1 tablespoon gelatine 
1 
1 
1 


4 cup cold water 

§ cup hot water 

9 cup sugar f ex . 

4 tablespoons Ghirardelli's ‘\ 
Ground Chocolate e 

2 egg whites 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Maraschino cherries or 

Puffed raisins 


Soak gelatine in cold water five 
minutes. Place sugar and choco 
late in a small sauce pan, stir in 
hot water and boil one minute. 
Remove from heat, add gelatine, 
stir until dissolved. Set aside in 
a pan of cold water or in refrig- 
erator. Stir occasionally; when 
quite thick, beat with a wire 
whisk or spoon until frothy. Add 





whites of eggs beaten stiff and: 
continue beating until pudding 
holds its shape. 

Serve with whipped cream and 
garnish with cherries or raisins. 
Six average servings. 

Remember, there is no 
substitute for 


GHIRARDELLI’S 
Chocolate 





Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., go5 North Point St., San Francisco 
Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


Name 
Address 
































For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 


Every woman knows that no 
single feature of feminine beauty 
is so important, so vital, as a flaw- 
less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
you like. 

Kremola—the pure, white, 
dainty cream brings out all hidden 
beauties, gives complexions that 
flower-like, ivory-tinted texture— 
the dream of every woman—the 
admiration of every man. 


Quickly prove to yourself the amazing 
effectiveness of Kremola. Note how it 
banishes all facial blemishes. Moth 
patches, tan, dark spots, muddy com- 
plexion—even eczema—fade away and 
disappear. Try one complete box of 
Kremola. Then note the real skin beauty 
that can be yours. 


Large Size Box $1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 
ae 2975 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO oe 
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tai: aon Bold form or water- 
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PuirBO RJIOIS Fane 


® 78 RucoeraParx wo 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
The loveliness of a smooth, young skin is 
el mae ee Java! ‘And te youthful 

loom is lasting despite wind or weather. 





A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting any complexion. 


Paris -- BOURJOIS, Inc. -- New York 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Exercise for Beauty 


SHORT time ago a woman 

who had just returned from 

the east was describing a 

play she had seen in which 

the hero was _ pursued 

throughout by an overpowering fear that 
finally defeated him. 

“You could see it in his knees,” she said. 
“Even when his face showed no fear, his 
knees were afraid.” 

This is the rare and sensitive art of the 
actor. Others are not expected to have it 
developed to the 


and feet that so often makes the growing 
boy or girl shy and nervous. Nowadays, 
some form of athletics, some game or 
sport, usually takes care of this for young 
people of school and college age, but with 
the majority of the world, women espe- 
cially, exercise is neglected more or less 
after the period of early youth, often with 
the loss of the slim lines and easy grace 
that are such an alluring part of modern 

beauty. 
The first move of a woman who begins 
to realize that she 





same degree, but a 

body that moves 

with ease, and at least 
speaks of perfect con- 
trol, buoyant, radiant 
health and a tranquil 
mind is a possession 
that is often envied 
by those with greater 
beauty of face and 
feature. Grace of car- 
riage and movement 
gives a poise to the 
body that is reflected 
in the mind. A person who 
can enter a room, greet the people 
who are there without awkward- 
ness, sit down without hesitation 
and talk without fidgeting can 
achieve a social success without 
great beauty or brilliance. To 
do this it is necessary to have 
the body under complete control, 
to know how to walk and how 
to stand, how to sit down and 
how to rise, and to do it all without self- 


* consciousness. 


A certain grace of line is almost neces- 
sary although there are people who have 
most of these points housed in bodies that 
are a contradiction to each and every one. 
Paul Whiteman, for example. A great 
hulk of a man, but who that has seen him, 
leading his musicians with a complete 
lack of gesticulation can deny him the 
rhythm and grace that somehow he man- 
ages to express in spite of his size. How- 
ever, for the average person there is a re- 
lation between correct weight and the 
poise that gives a calm assurance to any 
man or woman who enters a new group of 
people as a stranger, without much to 
recommend him except his appearance 
and the handful of social graces that are 
the marks of good breeding and a knowl- 
edge of the world. 

A strong active body, with resilient, 
well-developed muscles gives a confidence 
to its owner of which he is scarcely con- 
scious. He has not that awful feeling of 
not knowing what to do with his hands 






is accumulating too 

many pounds _ is 
toward dieting, but 
exercise will often do 
what dieting cannot 
accomplish, and in 
any case the diet 
should be accompan- 
ied by exercises that 
give a point and 
direction to the self- 
denial. Then, too, as 
a woman trains down 
to a slimmer outline 
there are always hollows that 
should be filled out, and this can 
only be done by proper exercises 
faithfully followed. Exercising 
should be done slowly and care- 
fully, especially at first, with as 
much pleasure as possible in going 
through the paces. Turn on the 
phonograph and let music suggest 
the rhythm that will do so much 
to aid in correct exercising. Don’t 
keep it up too long at first, or the muscles 
that have grown weak from neglect will 
rebel with a stiffness that makes itself 
felt during the first week or ten days. 


ORRECT breathing is the founda- 

tion of all exercise, for it is essential 
that plenty of fresh air be taken into the 
lungs during the work. Be sure that the 
breath is drawn into the extreme lower 
part of the lung with a consequent expan- 
sion and contraction of the entire dia- 
phragm, extending intothe abdomen. An 
excellent exercise for chest development 
includes a breathing exercise also. It is 
one we have all learned in our early school 
days but have probably neglected since 
that time and for that reason will bear 
repeating. 

Draw in the breath while raising the 
arms slowly at the sides until the fingers 
meet batk to back overhead. Exhale as 
the arms are brought down at the same 
rate of speed. Repeat this ten times. It 
is a mistake to think that the spine should 
be straight. This is not possible as you 
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will see if you consult charts that show 
the spinal curve. To obtain a correct 
position, hold the head well up and the 
chin drawn in slightly. The chest and 
abdomen will fall into line and the body 
assume a Carriage that is without stiffness 
while it moves with free grace. 

The person who uses exercises to reduce 
must pursue them regularly and put all 
the punch that ts possible into them. Al- 
most any exercises will do at first to get rid 
of extra flesh and give the muscles tone and 
elasticity. When the pounds have begun 
to fall away, certain places will remain 
stubborn and special exercises may be 
necessary to bring them into shape. To 
reduce the bust all stretching exercises 
with the arms are good. Put the hands 
together in front of the body and stretch. 
Elevate and lower them in this position 
several times, pushing them out from 
you so that you can feel the stretch and 
pull. 

To reduce the hips nothing is better 
than rolling, about which so much has 
been said and written in an amusing vein. 
However, there is a correct technic even to 
an exercise as simple as this. Stretch out 
on the floor and extend the arms over the 
head. Put the legs close together and roll 
completely over five times in the same 
direction. Then roll back to the starting 
point the same number of complete 
revolutions. 


NY of the exercises that bend from 

the waist are also good for reducing 
the hips and thighs. The well-known exer- 
cise of raising the arms over the head and 
bending forward until the tips of the fingers 
touch the floor is effective. This exercise 
is interesting because it tests your prog- 
ress from week to week. At first your 
fingertips may not reach within six inches 
of the floor, but persistent trying will 
gradually lessen the distance and your 
hips at the same time. 

Thick ankles can often be slenderized 
somewhat by wiggling the toes. Stretch 
them as you have seen the family cat 
stretch its claws. Imagine you are digging 
your claws into the rug and out again. 
Then twist the foot at the ankle from 
one side to the other, and round and 
round. 

Another exercise which cannot be ac- 
complished without some practise but is 
most effective is done from a sitting posi- 
tion. Place the palms of the hands flat on 
the floor at the sides and a little behind 
the body and stretch the legs out close to- 
gether in front. Now without flexing the 
knees raise the body off the floor by rest- 
ing the weight on the hands. Repeat this 
only five times at first, gradually increas- 
ing to ten. This also improves the shape 
and strength of the arm. 

In exercising remember that regularity 
is of the greatest importance. Do not 
begin more than you can continue every 
day in the week. Make it a pleasure that 
becomes a habit, a delightful habit. Fol- 
low it with a cool shower or sponge bath, 
if you are able. If you do not react well 
to moderately cold water, make it tepid or 
warm but remember that a bath that is 
too hot is apt to be very relaxing. A warm 
bath can often be followed by a cold 
shower and the blood stirred into quick 
action by a brisk rubbing. Or if a tub 
bath is taken a handful of coarse bath 
salts will often give the necessary stimulus. 
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The health and beauty . 


of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 

Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly. It’s a toilet requisite.|Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 








For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer- 
ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth and 


| neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 


sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


Liquid Silmerin 


stores and toilet counters everywhere. 
PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Gives a neat, 
well-groomed effect 





Bring out 
hidden bea 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 


beautiful skin underneath. It leaves no t 


of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 


the 
uty 


race but that 





natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 


the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 


Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn’t 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 

Try it today—95c a box, with full directions, at 
any drug or department store. 





MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 





See the Age Lines Vanish! 
The hated lines go away like magic. 
now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, support and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 


Behold, 
Watch 




















For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 

— Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 










your face looks much younger. IN it off after it has done its work, the skin 
be ect : far better than that of the Ny appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 
most expert face massage. « 
For Baggy Cheeks and Chin N stare ager Ye 
Instead Fe ine the face flabby, as 33 pe Bs. im te tae eee 
é ly " iginal package. al inly 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does }|N° ster |} is not expensive to use. 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness |} 3} = Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
e cheek, oie ond hg ros ~—— Ry emcees ees | Tesults 2S difficult to bag are whole 
e eyes. | Ss ou ollows and im- 2 ——— iq story without appearance of exaggera- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It |/& seAnnOR BUPPLE EO 4 tion. Only the actual experience could 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! ©» eee make you believe all it will do. Buy a 







And there’s nothing quite so good 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


package from your druggist today. 
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4 EL Qe ag 
USE THE PéH PLAN 


Distinctive 
furniture and» 


floor coverings 
thru your 


Local Dealer and 


Pech Hills 


A real thrill awaits you at 
any of the ten Peck & Hills 
wholesale displays. Row 
after row of delightfully 
smart home furnishings! 
Distinctiveness combined 
with quality at money-sav- 
ing prices! 

Your local furniture deal- 
er will sign and give you the 
Card of Introduction which 
admits you to any Peck & 
Hills display. Or he will 
show you the Catalog, from 
which you can select. 

If your dealer cannot do 
either, write for names of 
dealers near you who can. 
Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture 
Company, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings 
We sell and deliver through 

retail dealers only. 

FREE BOOKLET 


tells how to care 
for home furnish- 
ings. Write for 
Booklet S-6, ad- 
dressing nearest 
house. 



















COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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Swimming Pools for Country Homes 


(Continued from page 53) 


a sunny day when they went secretly 
but joyously to the dangerous old swim- 
ming hole in the river. Nowadays swim- 
ming is not a forbidden pleasure. It is en- 
couraged both by parents and teachers. 
In cities the natatoriums have come as 
inevitably as the parks. Wise parents of 
country children are now providing nata- 
toriums at home. The one in the illus- 
tration is on the country home place of a 


walnut grower in the Sacramento Valley, 
This pool is so near the house that the 
whole family can conveniently use it and 
is so prettily arranged with the terrace 
that on summer days it becomes the liy- 
ing quarters of the household. Meals 
are served by the water’s reflecting lights. 
It is a delightful place for entertaining, 
from card parties and teas to dancing by 
radio music. SANCHIA SANFORD. 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


Phipps of Colorado. For eight long days 
the man from California held the Senate 
to the Boulder Dam bill, including one 
continuous session of thirty hours. A 
number of opposition senators have been 
heard to say that rather than go through 
such an ordeal again they will come down 
just so soon as Senator Johnson gets the 
bill up in the Senate again. 
It may or may not be to the Senator’s 
credit that he voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill—he sort of slurs over that in 
his press report to his constituents, kind 
of intimating that his course was a credit 
to his heart if not to his intellect. But 
there is no twilight zone in his journalistic 
reference to the citrus white fly. The 
Senator is absolutely against the fly, and 
got Congress to enroll against it. Then 
there is the fine bit of work the Senator 
did, California cattlemen cheering him on, 
in breaking up the navy practice of buying 
its beef through the Panama Canal admin- 
istration (the same imported from Aus- 
tralia) while California was running over 


| with good cheap beef. Furthermore, the 


| its size. ; 
| the middle. The project was saved from 


senator “aided the creamerymen of Cali- 
fornia by securing a chance to bid on 
dairy products used in the Navy.” That 
comes of having a strong man at Wash- 
ington. Then look at the way California 
got into the Rivers and Harbors pork 
barrel at Stockton, Mare Island, Oakland 


and Crescent City. Not a miss. Then 
there was the passage of the Lea bill, 
opening deer hunting in the mountains 
between Lake and Mendocino counties 
and the Sacramento Valley. In the 
opinion of some admirers of the Senator 
the deer bill ranks ahead of the cruisers 
victory, but they are wrong. 

Altogether the Senator has good reason 
for being happy, not the least being that 
his health is good. So far he has got along 
in life without a hobby. He doesn’t pla, 
golf, he doesn’t collect, he doesn’t rid: 
horseback, he doesn’t motor much with 
himself at the wheel—and I hate to let 
the folks back home know that he has a 
chauffeur, but facts must be told in this 
page. But, oh boy, how he does lick up a 
good detective story! And movies! He 
has a projector in his old Calvert colonia! 
home at Riverdale in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, and has the whole reels, fresh 
from the shop, all to himself and Mrs. 
Johnson. As becomes a senator from the 
state that has the greatest movie output, 
the senator is for em. He may concede 
that some movies are better than others, 
but that any could be bad would be flying 
in the face of nature, reason and obvious 
fact. 

It does look as if the Senator were cured, 
but I know a doctor who maintains that 
nobody was ever cured of anything. 





Jones of Zion 


(Continued from page 33) 


slides, Zion became a national park. Then 
Cedar City began to build El Escalante 
Hotel out of all proportion to a town of 
Hard times stopped the job in 


becoming a laughing-stock only by the 
most extraordinary piece of home-folks 
financing ever witnessed. The butcher 
couldn’t pay what he had subscribed, but 
he could give an order for round steak 
which a carpenter could be talked into 
accepting in lieu of a week’s pay. Babies 
were born to the wives of bricklayers who 
got in their pay envelopes the receipted 
bills of doctors who thus canceled their 
subscriptions to the fund. The Union 
Pacific strung rails from its main line at 
Lund to Cedar City. A good highway 
blasted its way along the Great Hurricane 
Fault. President Harding was induced to 


visit Zion and the publicity encouraged 
others to risk their lives in the new region 
to see if they could find what he said he 
found in the fantastically-colored canyon. 
Tents and lean-tos served the first crowds 
and then came lodges and hotels. The 
great six-ring circus of which Zion is the 
big top is now well established among the 
chief outdoor attractions of Uncle Sam. 
Zion belongs to the world at last and in- 
evitably will inspire multitudes. 

Randall Jones would be the last man to 
headline himself as the hero of the piece. 
His list of those who gave Zion to the 
werld numbers several hundred names. 
But anybody on that list would be quick 
to say that the lanky, sunbaked cypress 
of Cedar City has been the continuing 
goad in the hand of Destiny. He was the 
cockleburr under the saddle of things 
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while the south Utah desert was kicking 
up a dust that could drift across into the 
eyes of the National Capitol. It was 
enough for him when he saw the dream of 
his boyhood come true. He was ready 
then to heave a long sigh and go back to 
his neglected drawing-board and triangle. 

“Not much!” said the railroad com- 
pany. “You’ve got people everywhere 
excited about what’s hidden in yon far-off 
mountains. It’s up to you now to visit a 
few thousand city lecture rooms and 
country schoolhouses and tell ’em what 
to expect when they get there.” 

Thus Randall Jones, with his amazing 
colored slides and motion pictures, has be- 
come a pretty familiar figure in many 
corners of the United States. With the 
end of the fourth successful tourist season 
he thought he saw a happy change in 
sight. He had hopes of getting home for 
more than a brief visit with the cheerful 
wife, herself a daughter of the mighty 
Utah desert, and the five stalwart sons, 
some of them ready to go off to college. 
But suddenly there comes a call that 
threatens to dash his pleasant, but mis- 
guided anticipations. He thought he had 
done his duty by Akron, Portland and 
Kalamazoo; but he hadn’t foreseen the 
the clamor from Dublin, Paris and Tim- 
buctoo! Now he has a job! 





Answers 


(Continued from page 38) 


(1) Denver, Colorado. (2) The Palisade 
Glacier in California. Near Mt. Whitney. 
(3) Cripple Creek—1894; Klondike— 
1896. (4) Yosemite Falls—1430 feet. 
(5) Central Colorado. (6) Roald Amund- 
sen in the Gjoa (1897-1899). Ship is now 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
(7) Arizona—1925, 722,653,457 pounds. 
(8) Wyoming. (9) Missionary and col- 
onizer of Oregon Territory in the 30’s. 
(1802-1847). (10) Mormons under Brig- 
ham Young. (11) Helen Hunt Jackson. 
(12) Unofficial committees maintaining 
law and order in the absence of stable 
government. The word means “watch- 
ful.” (13) John Charles Fremont, who 
was the first nominee of the Republican 
party, in 1856. He failed to beat Bu- 
chanan but did his work so well that 
Lincoln was able to defeat Douglas. 
(14) Francis Parkman. (15) Mt. Whit- 
ney, 14,501 ft. and Death Valley, 276 
ft. below sea level, in California. (16) 
Bret Harte. (17) Washington, 1924— 
6,267,000,000 board feet. (18) Virginia 
City, Nevada. (19) It is a Spanish word, 
meaning “snowy mountains.” (20) Calif. 
(21) The underworld in old San Francisco. 
(22) In 1898. (23) The areas now covered 
by Oregon, Washington, Idaho and part 
of Montana and Wyoming. It extended 
from the Pacific to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, north of the forty-second 
parallel of latitude. (24) Forty square, 


miles, 150 miles southwest of Yellowstone 
Park, of a newly discovered volcanic 
field with 63 extinct craters and _ bril- 
liantly colored frozen lava flows was set 
aside May 2, 1924, as a National Monu- 
ment. (25) Twenty per cent of the fluid 
content. 
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Lead 


' a balanced life 
by eatin 


balanced 


ood 


Consider Condensed Milk for example 


ORE and more people are eat- 
ing their way to better health. 
And no food is better for its 


balanced food properties, its full measure 
of vital elements, than Condensed Milk. 
There’s nothing mysterious about it. 
Condensed Milk is simply fine, full-cream 
milk with part of the water removed. 
Refined sugar is added in just the right 
proportions to give extra food and en- 
ergy value. The milk and sugar are thor- 
oughly pre-mixed into a wholesome prod- 
uct that contains all those vital food 
elements of the best and purest milk, plus 
the quick energy of sugar. 

For seventy years housewives have used 
and praised this healthful “blended rich- 
ness of milk-and-sugar.” 


Generations of babies have been reared 
to healthful maturity on it. 


Coffee lovers have long known that it 
makes any cup of good coffee better— 
more flavorful. 


Thousands of good cooks have dis- 
covered how different, how umque—are 
the many dishes made with Condensed 
Milk. A new texture—a different result is 
given to a wide variety of delicious 
recipes. 


For example, the whole family will like 
the crisp salad pictured below, made with 
“that marvelous mayonnaise that never 
goes wrong in the making.” Tangy with 
flavor. Economical, too. No eggs. Just 
ordinary salad ingredients, plus the bal- 
anced goodness of Condensed Milk. 


. It’s just the thing to eat—especially 
these spring days when the system craves 
for succulent, fresh salads. Fine for chil- 
dren “who don’t like green things.” 


Condensed Milk makes dozens of other 
inimitable dishes. Crunchy hot breads. 
Delicate, mouth-melting custards. The 
uses are legion. And in every drop of 
Condensed Milk there’s health and vigor 
—the full-cream and energy goodness of 
milk-and-sugar. 


Send today for “Condensed Milk and 
Its Uses in Good Cookery”. Free. The 
Borden Company, 459 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York. 


TOMATO SUPREME SALAD 


ELECT 6 medium sized smooth tomatoes, 

scald, remove skins. Chill. Cut slice from 
top, remove seeds and part of pulp. Sprinkle in- 
side with pepper and salt, invert and let stand 
half hour in cool place. When ready to serve 
mix 2 cups finely shredded celery hearts 
(chilled) and 34 cup finely broken nut meats. 
Fill tomato cups. Garnish with spoonful of 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Mayonnaise and 
halves of nut meats. Serve on crisp lettuce 
leaves. 


CONDENSED MILK 
MAYONNAISE 


TX well % tsp. salt, 4 tsp. paprika, 14 

tsp. mustard. Add 2 tsp. Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk, blending thoroughly. Gradually 
add % cup olive oil, stirring constantly. As 
dressing thickens blend in 4% cup vinegar— 
1 tbsp. at a time. Continue in this manner un- 
til the oil is all incorporated. Chill. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE are twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from impet- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 
a telephone and talk to anyone else any- 
where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


Wa ter S. GIFFoRD 
President 
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High Tide 
Come Quick 


(Continued from page 11) 


| I had only to follow his lead. We each 
held carbines in crooked elbows but I un- 
fastened the flap of my holster and tucked 
it back into the belt. I knew the weird 
speed with which these north-coast ras- 
cals could aim and fire a payments 
gun. 

But the element of surprise was in our 
favor. The canoe slid easily up on the 
salt grass and the two Indians, neither of 
which was Tah-an, leaped ashore and 
came straight toward our hiding place. 
It was obvious they were heading for the 
cabin and their astonishment was ludi- 
crous as Jimmy, cocked carbine pressed 
against his hip, stepped from concealment 
and demanded: 

“White Eye, where is Tah-an?” 

Nor could I entirely suppress a gasp of 
amazement. So this pock-marked scoun- 
drel was White Eye, most villainous of the 
river-rats and reputed brother-in-law 
of Tah-an. The cataract that entirely 
filmed one pupil sufficiently identified the 
man. Somewhere inside my pack was a 
much-tattered warrant for him also. The 
hesitation of the surprised Indians was 
only momentary. Even without the shock 
of being confronted by an armed white 
man in this lawless region, the Indian 
policeman’s unwavering carbine was 
eloquent enough. White Eye and his 
companion let go of their guns as though 
the metal had suddenly become red hot. 
At Jimmy’s glance I handcuffed the two 
together: Apologies, if necessary, could be 
made later. 

“Now,” said the little policeman, as he 
lowered the hammer of his carbine, 
“mebbe we goin’ find out plenty t’ings. 
You tell me, White Eye, where is Tah-an. 
You talk quick, talk trut’. I know many 
t’ings you been doin’.” 


A S an example of the psychological 
third degree, it was perfect. The 
sudden arrest, Jimmy’s arrogant assump- 
tion of much knowledge, and his own in- 
ability to consult with his criminally cun- 
ning brother-in- law, left White Eye’s mind 
groping in a fog of bewilderment. Nor 
could he take refuge in a plea of not under- 
standing or confer with his companion in 
their native tongue—not in the presence 
of Jimmy Crickett, who could converse in 
every dialect along the hundred and fifty 
miles of river between Torwin and the 
white man’s town of Sial. White Eye 
collapsed. 

“Tah-an walk in water last night,” he 
grunted, “He no come back. I come see 
now.” 

“You tell trut’, White Eye,” Jimmy 
snapped. “Tell all trut’. Dis white man 
police goin’ take you to Sial. If you lie 
now, ae hang sure. ‘Talk straight. 
Quick!’ 

White Eye’s evil face turned green at 
the mention of hanging. He licked dry 
lips as he confessed: 

“Tah-an listen. Hear shot from where 
he put cartridge in fireplace. Den he say: 
‘I walk in water at Tewrip. Stick knife in 
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high tide come quick. Too much water 
for walk back. I build smoke fire. You 
bring boat’.” 

Jimmy’s wrinkled old face was grim as 
White Eye ceased the speech that would 
mean many years of confinement for him. 
He growled: 

f know you speak trut’ now. But 
[ah-an walk in water no more. You wait 
little bit. I go see for sure.” 

I knew that this drama of the northland 
was nearing its end and dimly I sensed a 
tragedy but I forbore to ask questions as 
Jimmy leashed the trembling captives to a 
sapling at the timber’s edge and turned 
toward the canoe they had beached. I 
would be shown, not told, the end. That 
was Jimmy’s way. 

But when, after motioning me to the 
stern of the dugout, the old fellow began 
to pole the craft slowly over the six feet 
of slack water that covered the ford, I was 
not prepared for what I saw. A dozen 
yards from shore Jimmy held the canoe 
steady and pointed downward. Huddled 
on the white sandy bottom lay the figure 
of Tah-an, a naked, murderous knife 
clasped in one hand. I looked long before 
it dawned on me that the drowned man’s 
feet were crushed between the jaws of the 
great bear trap. No, Tah-an would never 
walk in the water again. Neither would 
that knife ever be reddened with the blood 
of another victim. 

As the canoe slid ashore and we sat 
down to wait for the ebb tide so that we 
could do that which, because of our official 
positions, must be done, I asked: 

“Just who was the young man whom 
Tah-an cut so badly?” 

“He very good young man,” the old 
Indian answered. ‘‘My little girl’s man. 
What white man call my son-in-law.” 





The Rush to 
Windy Weepah 


(Continued from page 29) 


and pay their compliments to Frank 
Horton, the owner, who spends a few 
hours daily in his “strike’’. 

Horton is an affable, smiling, child-like 
man, clad in a shabby business suit, with 
brown shirt and hat. He looks more like 
a village grocer than a miner, though he 
has been wielding pick and pan all his life. 
He invites myself and an engineer, Letson 
Balliet, to inspect the rock and “scour” it 
for values. On hands and knees we peck 
at the friable stuff with jackknives, and 
break off a double handful. I grind it in 
an iron mortar, with a crowbar for pestle, 
and wash it in a pan of water. The residue 
is a handful of pure, whitish gold.” 

“That’s a good average for you,” re- 
marked Horton. “The ore is worth 
$78,000 to the ton—allowing a ton has 
2000 pounds.” 

We felt that we were sitting over a mint. 
On the edge of the hole were piled up 
sacks, thirteen of them, each holding 
eighty-five pounds of hand-picked ore, 
valued at $39 to the pound. 

At the foot of the hillock swarm men 
drawn from all parts of Nevada, experts 
and promoters; rosy-cheeked brokers 











































Strong Arm 
Methods 


HE dainty touch of a 

feminine finger takes on 
the strength of a strong right 
arm whenever electric power 
enters the domain of house- 
work, 

The click of a switch on a 
vacuum cleaner cleans a carpet 
—thanks to the power behind 
the switch, the miles of wire 
that bring you the power, the 
men that man the power-gen- 
erating machinery. 

In short, the equipment of 
your power and light company. 
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tO 


Floors" 


ON’T resort to soap and water 

forcleaning waxed floors. The dan- 
ger of cracked and warped boards is 
too great. 
The new Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax 
will clean your floors with absolute 
safety, and give them a new wax pol- 
ish at the same time! 


To understand why this new process 
wax is displacing old-fashioned meth- 
ods, just look at the picture above. 
To the strip of floor “‘A”’ was applied 
ordinary floor wax — perhaps the very 
kind you are using now. The wax has 
polished the floor but it has not cleaned 
it. It has simply glossed over the im- 
bedded dirt. Notice the dark, dis- 
colored smudges and grain. 


To “B,” an adjoining strip of the very 
same floor, Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax 
has given new life. It has cleaned the 
old surface while renewing the pro- 
tecting polish. It saves the floor as 
much as it saves work! 
You can try it on your floor at our ex- 
pense. Just mail the coupon 
VQUO VENEER 
CORPORATION 


4116 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANs |) WAQUAD NEATER 
Ti) LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 












Liquid Veneer Corporation 
4116 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


Name. 
Address. 








State 





City. 
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from San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
mining men like the famous January 
Jones, of Goldfield Bonanza fame; Zeb 
Kendall, florid and dapper Eddie Meade, 
Liddell, the Minerals Surveyor, and a 
dozen engineers. They are enthusiastic, 
or taciturn, or non-committal. 

I felt sceptical. It is a paradox, but 
the mines in Tonopah that have made 
fortunes produced ore worth only $18 to 
the ton. I felt the Horton strike was just 
a pocket. A stick of dynamite might 
clean it out—and blow up all of Weepah! 

“Isn’t it only a pocket?” I quizzed 
one engineer to whom the desert geology 
is an open book. 

He rubbed his chin dubiously. We 
moved out of the hearing of a group of 
promoters. 

“What if it is?” he countered. “If 
there’s a poc ket on the surface, there can 
be a series of pockets below. However it 
turns out, its a good thing for Nevada, 
and will bring in prospectors by the thou- 
sand. There'll be a good-sized camp here, 
and plenty of life, which will also be a fine 
thing. I don’t know how much money 
will be taken out of the ground. Who 
made money on the old Comstock? Only 
Mackay, Fair, Flood and O’Brien. But 
everybody else had a good time. And we 
all had plenty of fun while Goldfield was 


going strong.” 


T all sounded joyous and adventurous, 

but not scientific. Three more cars 
came up, landing a crew of dance hall girls 
in hiking clothes. Some of them were claim 
owners, and had staked them in a blind- 
ing snowstorm, moving about on the hill- 
side by the gleam of flashlights. A faro 
dealer had set up a green baize table and 
was barking his invitations to the mob. 
Two girls were helping a rough-looking 
customer to set up a large tent. In half an 
hour more a combination saloon and res- 
taurant was doing a fair business. You 
danced with a girl, ploughing into the sand 
up to your ankles, then buying a drink, as 
in the gay days of “the coast of the High 
Bar-baree.”” Grandpa Smith, the Tono- 
pah photogrpaher, a bearded patriarch, 
took photographs of “locators”. At 
eighty he still follows the stampedes. The 
scene reminded me of a third-rate carnival 
at a subdivision lots sale. Families from 
Los Angeles are unloading utensils and 
bedding from flivver trucks and setting 
up “house”. Graham, the townsite pro- 
moter, walks about, planning in his head a 
Main Street, courthouse, stores and a gas 
station. I met two judges, a district 
attorney, a senator and four bankers. 

“Reckon it'll be a permanent camp?’ 
they query of you. Then you respond, 
diplomatically: “Well, it does look prom- 
ising.” 

Otherwise there isn’t much doing. In- 
side the tents the squatters are keeping 
close to their stoves, filled with sage brush, 
and not saying much nor doing anything 
rash. They can sell their claim to a town- 
site purchaser, or to a promoter, or to 
anybody who comes along. They don’t 
go out and pan for gold as they do in the 
California hills. For one thing, water 
has to be hauled from twenty miles away. 
Second, there’s no gold on the surface, and 
it takes huge capital to sink a shaft. 

Scattered on the hills are some fifty 
tents. Close to them miners are digging 
“gopher holes”. The ground is “staked 
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Sparkling 
cleanliness 


A VERY necessary task, yes. But 
a hard task, a disagreeable task — 
no! Use Sani-Flush. It quickly 
removes every stain and mark, all 
incrustations. And the closet bowl 
shines as bright as a new pin. 

You need only sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can, then flush. No 
scrubbing, no scouring. And what 
used to be an unpleasant task is over 
and done with in no time at all. 

The nice part is that Sani-Flush 
cleans the whole bowl, even the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
banishes all foul odors. Harmless 
to plumbing connections. A neces- 
sity inevery bathroom? Assuredly ! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can, 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


. Sani -F lush yy 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring /4 


Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 77 . 
Canton, Ohio f 












CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 











1s ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18“*Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
t Biscuit Co, 
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out” for miles around. Even huge tracts 
of country rock, devoid of mineral con- 
tent, have been seized and located. As 
well dig for gold at the corner of Third 
and Market streets, San Francisco. The | 





busiest men are the deputy minerals sur- | 


veyors, besieged by locators, men and 
women, who hustle them into cars and 
dash to distant canyons and _ hilltops 
where the geological structure is compli- 
cated, and get them to straighten out 
boundary lines. They obligingly let 
themselves be kidnapped. The famous 
engineers—everybody knows them by 
sight—are shyer. 

A rancher came along and slapped one 
of them on the back, and whispered con- 
fidentially. It was an offer of 10,000 
mining shares (paper yet to be printed) 
for looking down a prospect hole and say- 
ing something nice about the rock. The 


engineer shook his head and walked away. | 


“What’s it all about?’ A Tonopah 


businessman accosted me and propounded | 


the question. “Twice as big a crowd as 
yesterday, too.” 

“How should I know?” I answered. 
“The strike is genuine. Go and see for 
yourself.” 

“T have. Got five claims for myself the 
third day, but I can’t find anything. 
Name me a price, and you can have them.” 


Everyone has a claim, it would seem, | 


but so far nobody has contributed a spoon- 


ful of Weepah gold to the general wealth | 


of Tonopah and the sovereign State of 
Nevada. Perhaps it is too early. All 
hope for the best. Weepah might fizzle 
out any week. On the other hand, it 
might prove the richest bonanza since the 
merry days of Goldfield and Rhyolite. 
At least, all present are on the ground 
floor in case of a sensational boom. Who 
doesn’t love a gamble? 


HIS is what is usually termed a 


(Pp 


“psychological boom.” At least a | 


dozen times in the past six years ore run- 
ning as high as $80,000 to the ton has been 
uncovered. The rushes to Manhattan, 
Bellehelen, Jarbridge and Gilbert had as 
many participants, yet they attracted 
small attention. Yet Weepah got more 
publicity in one week than Goldfield in the 
first two years of its existence. It was 


simply because the discovery made capital | 


front page stories. 

On the stormy night of March 2, Leon- 
ard Traynor and Frank Horton, Jr., 
entered the Tonopah Club, a combination 
gambling-club, lunchroom and exchange, 


and the social center of male Tonopah. | 


They were in good spirits, and after dining | 


passed out as souvenirs fistfuls of ore. 
They disposed of four thousand dollars 


worth. A patron who had secured a nug- | 


get ran out to the assay office and returned 
with a slip testifying to values of $78,084 
in gold, and $96.20 in silver to the ton. 
The boys remained uncommunicative, 
and at 10 o’clock departed, zig-zagging 
about town first, to evade spies. 

The news spread magically throughout 
the night. At dawn automobiles and their 
owners lined the principal street. There 
were trucks and limousines, gasoline tanks 
filled, engines primed, running boards 
lashed with camping outfits, tonneaus 
filled with water-barrels, stakes and tools. 
Tonopah was crouched on tip-toe, waiting 
for the crack of the starter’s pistol, yet not 
knowing whither to race. 
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Home Made lceCream 












is Pure oS» 








The New Design 
Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER 


The New Design Triple Motion White Mountain Freezer makes ice 
cream of wonderful smoothness and freezes it quickly and easily 
Ask your dealer to show you this new 


freezer and 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


























ama is the paramount reason why 
you should own a White Mountain 
Freezer and make your own ice cream. 
You know that only pure ingredients 
will be used, that this delicacy will 
come to your family in its most nour- 
ishing form. 

Another reason is the convenience of being 
able to serve ice cream or sherbets at any time 
—in any quantity — independent of other 
sources of supply. 


And there is also the money saving reason. 
An ice cream freezer in the home will soon 
pay for itself and render service indefinitely, 


we think you will buy one. 
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MILeTOKs 





¢ oS Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS S$LZS 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc A Springfield, Mas 
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A glance in your mirror 


shows whether you retain that youth- 
ful freshness and charm that reflects 
physical vigor. Thousands of steps a 
| day, long hours on your feet at dances 
} 





and social affairs draw lines of fatigue 
in many an otherwise lovely face. 


| There is comfort in the daily use of Allen’s 
| Foot-Ease. It takes the friction from the shoes, 
} soothes tender, tired, aching feet, absorbs per- 
| spiration and rel lieves calluses, cornsand bunions. 
Shake it into your shoes in the 
morning, and walk all day in 
comfort. 

For Free Sample send your name 
and address to Allen's FooteEase, 
LeRoy, N. Y. Sold by all drug- 
gists and toilet goods counters. 
Just ask for 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 
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Meantime, what had happened? Mrs. 
Frank Horton, Sr., lesan a telegram 
to her husband who was-in Los Angeles. 
Penury had been staring them in the face 
for a year. Seven months before, twins 
| came to add to their joys and burdens. 
| Once they had been rich. That was when 
| Horton sold his mine, the Goldfield Daisy 
| for a million dollars. Fate, the croupier, 
shoved him the check the day before the 

anic of 1907 broke over the land. So the 
Sea lived in a Piedmont mansion and 
ate off gold plates worth a hundred dollars 
apiece. And now, twenty years after, 
the purse was empty. 

Nothing was left a” the Electric Gold 
Mine in Weepah. It had a shaft 140 feet 
deep, a small hoist, and an air compressor 
driven by a discarded motor-car engine. 
Three months before, it had been sold over 
Horton’s head by the sheriff, and had been 
amicably bid in by his brother, Fred. 
Horton was down South dickering with 
his banker on terms whereby he could 
get a bread-and-butter job managing the 
property. 














DUSTLESS eeeddS the 
snow-capped mountain peak! | 


AVE you ever used a trunk that | 

sealed itself tight against all the | 
dust and smoke of the journey? Then | 
imagine the joy of slipping on your | 
sheerest frock half an hour after your 
arrival, confident that it will look as 
fresh as the hour it was packed! 


No trunk can give you this pleasure 
but the Mendel. It is the one trunk 
that is dust-proof. When you close it 
the steel-tongued edge of one half fits 
perfectly into the grooved edge of the 
other half. 

It is warp-proof, too, and can never sag. It has 
the rugged strength to travel all the mileage you're 
likely to give it. During all that long life you'll 
take pride in its patrician beauty and praise the 
added convenience of its many ingenious, exclu- 
sive features. 

Better stores everywhere will gladly show you its | 
exclusive betterments. ‘ 




















THe Menper-Drucker Company | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
Made in Canada by THE L. McBRINE CO., Ltd., Kitchener 


NENDELTRUNX | 


OUST-PROOF WARP-PROOF | 





| you find it. 


HE most perturbed of all was Hor- 
ton junior. Before the papers were 
signed, how about looking once more for a 
vein or something that would save the 


| day. Mrs. Horton grubstaked him and his 


friend, young Traynor, with bread, coffee 
and bologna sausage. It was enough for 
two days. They approached a garageman 


| and asked him to “stake” them to gas, for 


a “cut in” on the finds. He gave them 
ten gallons. So off they went, to prospect 


| on ground that had been worked over for 


forty years. 

Gold, as you may have heard, is where 
But if the boys had been 
older than nineteen, they would not have 
done so obvious and foolish a thing as 
prospect along the path from the cook- 
house to the mine, a path beaten hard 
under the boots of miners for close to fif- 
teen years. But they did. Their picks broke 
open a treasure-box. The luck of the be- 
ginnér was proved. In twenty-four hours 
Weepah was on the tongues of radio an- 
nouncers the world over. 

In the banker’s office in Los Angeles, 
Father Horton read over the release 
papers, sighed, and took up the pen. A 
presentiment stayed his hand for a full 
minute. And then the telegram arrived. 
Fate, the croupier, had shoved him the 
pile once more. 

In less than a week, a speculative pub- 
lic, wearying of “oils”, bought the mining 
stock certificates that snowed by the mil- 
lion from a score of printing presses. Wee- 
pah was again a magical name. It might 
augur another Golconda. It might fizz 
out like the Tonopah Divide. But a 
thousand new prospectors are searching 
the hills and deserts of Nevada: Very 
little money has been lost, and, in the 
words of the engineer, a good time was had 


by all. 
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Home Design 
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See page 92 
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Taylor Candy 
and Cooking 
Thermometer 


Modern cooks follow a time- 
temperature schedule with the 
aid of this Taylor Thermom- 
eter. It assists the novice as 
well as the expert to do away 
with many cooking disap- 
pointments. Price $2.00. 

Other Taylor Kitchen’aids, 
Taylor Home Bake Oven 
Thermometer, $2.00; Taylor 
Sugarmeter, $1.25, Taylor 
Deep Fat Frying Thermom- 
eter, $2.00. Get them from 
your dealer, or we will send 
direct upon receipt of price, 
plus 10c postage. 


Write for Taylor 


Book of Recipes. 
It’s free, of course. 





AYlWOr HOME CANDY THERMOMETER 








Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
















Won't Mar Finest Wall Paper 


And will harmonize with any color 
decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
They strongly grip the wall 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 














KIN BLEMISHES 


pimples, blackheads, etc., cleared 
away easily and at little cost by 


esinol 


ies 



































el: 
Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. 
Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


of Egyptian Henna 
used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
For sale at all drug and departmentstores. 
Send this adv. with 10c. for sample pkg. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna 
Packs, Tints and Rinses. 25c. 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 69) 


he nor the other Tah-mahs uttered any 
sound. 

Smoke, in the still air, had settled down; 
as the Whites rode quietly nearer it settled 
about them densely. A confused babble 
of sound came from the heap of branches 
—the voices of men and women. 

“A haif-hour in the sweat house would 
train one for the furnaces of hell,’ don 
Estevan whispered to the padre. 

The Tah-mah sprang wildly into the 
air, and then dropped flat on his face. 
Slowly he crawled toward the sweat-house; 
when his fingers touched the wall the other 
Tah-mahs rushed to the hut and began to 
tear the branches away. 

From the hole a Tah-mah staggered, 
his eyes glazed, his face red as the interior 
fire; for a moment he stared about him, 
while his tortured lungs drew in air, then, 
with a wild yell of exultation, he dashed 
toward the creek and plunged headlong 
into the cold water. Like a train of de- 
mons the other Tah-mahs from the sweat- 
house—men and women together—fol- 
lowed him. 

One by one they left the stream and 
crawled toward their own huts. 

Wild, strangely defiant, a Tah-mah be- 
gan to sing: 

“Ol-lusmuk-ki-e! 
Choo-ta-tok-kew-lah! 
“‘To-tooo-kooo0!” 


“What devil’s song is that?” don Este- 
van asked, as they left the village. 

“Deviltry expresses it,” the padre re- 
turned, shrugging his thin shoulders. ‘“‘A 
song about the toad-woman and the witch- 
doctor and the chief of the underworld 
people. Some day”—fiercely—‘‘they will 
all follow the faith—or there will no longer 
be any Indios!” 

“Save us a few for the rancho, is all I 
ask,” don Estevan said. To Hilarita: 
“You have wanted to see temescal, little 
one—what do you think of it?” 

“It reminded me—that is, the dancer 
outside—of don Santiago trying a fan- 
dango after several horns of wine.” 

“That is how she talks,” don Estevan 
blustered. ‘Don Santiago—a good man, 
but all she thinks of is her Ricardo! What 
she sees in him I cannot understand.” 


ILARITA rode close to him. She 
raised herself in the saddle, and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Well,” don Estevan said, grinning 
broadly, “if you really believe he tries to 
pattern himself after me, it is another 
matter.” 

Fra Juan began to laugh softly. 

“You are putty in the hands of a pretty 
woman, Estevan,” he said. 

Hilarita gave the padre a flash of bright 
eyes. 

“It is the first compliment of the day,” 
she said gleefully. 

“See to it that it is the last,” don Este- 
van grunted. “Senora de la Torre knows 
what is what—will you have her think I 
have brought you up like an inn-servant? 
What would she think if Ricardo speaks 
to you, or you to him, about such silly 
things as—as—” 

“That I was an apt pupil of Fra Juan 
and yourself!” 
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Cinderella 
Shoe Dressings 


are used by 


192 MAKERS 


of Lovely Shoes 


for Final 


Dainty Finish 





ONG since, shoe manufacturers 

learned the secret of finishing 
snoes beautifully with these fine 
dressings. And discriminating 
women—realizing the importance of 
smart, well-groomed footwear —also 
use Cinderella Dressings constantly 
to keep their shoes beautiful and 
attractive. Cinderella keeps lovely 
footwear youthful! 


EVERETT & BARRON COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


London Paris 
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Enchantment, luxury, comfort: imprisoned 
in No. 4711 Bath Salts; magically released as 
you spray a redolent half-handful into your 
waiting tub! The water is gratefully soft; your 
skin retains its youthful glow and smoothness; 
and fatigue yields to a new vitality. No. 4711 
may be had in ten fashionable odors. | 


Hi: fats © 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 











Fashion 
in Colors 


HERE are two colors, favored by 
smartly dressed women this season, 
which may be made by combining 
standard SuNseET colors as indicated: 
FLEMISH BLUE ROSE BEIGE 

1 Cake Bright Blue 7/16 Cake Light Brown 
1 Cake Navy Blue 3/16 Cake Old Rose 
These tested recipes can be used successfully only 
with SUNSET. Send for special ‘‘Season’s 
Colors” folder of most popular shades. 
SuNsET is fast; clean, easy to use. Dyes 
cotton, wool, silk or mixed goods ¢ 
same shade in one dye “< your 
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With aBlade 
of LIGHT he 
slew the Greatest 
of all Demons~ 


DARKNESS 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The 


which showed, below, the hacienda of the 
de la Torre’s. 


III 


| ipa JUAN kept silent through the | 


adre laughed a second time; he | 
was still chuckling as they topped the rise | 





| 
| 


morning meal; he ate little, but | 


don Estevan did valiant work with the | 


beefsteak with rich gravy, the eggs boiled 
and fried, the tortillas, and the coffee made 
from parched peas; he was in rare good 
humor re he had sopped the last gravy 
from his plate. 

“You, Piiciee should eat more,’ 
said expansively. “You are too thin.” 

The girl glanced swiftly at Ricardo de 
la Torre across the table; seemed to find 
in his eyes the answer she expected. 

“It is hard on a woman here,” senora de 
la Torre squeaked. “Jose Maria wears 
out his serapes grandes by leaning against 
the wall in a cool spot, and Ricardo tears 


> he 





his riding through the chaparral; the 
cholos steal the frazadas cameras—they 


| must sleep in blankets, if you please!— 
| there are a thousand things to do, and 


then you men complain if we are thin!” 
Don Estevan dared not raise his eyes to 


| sehora de la Torre’s gigantic bulk. He 
| shook with laughter, coughed, 
| and wiped his eyes. 


choked, 


“T am afraid I am too hearty an eater,” 


“Food 


| always affects me like this.” 


“You men can laugh,” the woman snif- 


fed. 
bailes?, What do you care if we are alone?” 
She began to snuffe. “One cannot even 


| go to confession as often as one likes.” 


“T have nothing to confess,” Hilarita 


| said softly. 


Sefiora de la Torre turned her keen eyes 
on the girl; she looked from her to Ricardo, 
and don Estevan began to laugh anew. 
Hilarita began to turn rosy red. 

A throat was cleared, and don Estevan 
became all attention. 

“Well, Ricardo,” he said pleasantly, 
“what have you to say about this?” 

“What—what does one—say?” 
younger de la Torre asked. 


the 


“What do you care if there are no | 
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THE NEW KIND OF A RUG 


EO MARCH 25 192 

OVAL “Moth Proofed 
For every room in the home Wool “‘O’’ rugs satisfy 
every desire for beauty, design and utility. Made 
from high le yarns “Wool Thru and Thru” in soft 
mellow color tones uniquely blended to resist soil. | 
Colonial effects. Cheerful and homey, always lie flat, 
never slip under foot—Reversib: le—Sold singly or in | 
sets in harmonizing colors. Can always be matched. 

A few of the many sizes: 22 x 38 in., $4.75; 25x 44 | 
I in., $6.50; 28 x 52 in., $8.50. All sizes up 

to 12 ft. x 15 ft. sold by io dealers. 
Look for gold and black labe! 
Send for beautifully cen 
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Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations ly, 


Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 














/REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


| Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
| From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 


He turned to Hilarita, but received no | 


help from her downcast eyes. 


He cleared | 


his throat again, but was able to get no | 


further. | 

Not quite as broad as don Estevan, he | 
overtopped both his father and mother a | 
good six inches. His frame had not filled | 
out, but his arms bulged in the tight | 
sleeves of his yellow jacket. Threads of | 
gold and black were worked through it: he | 
seemed (in clothing) a wasp; there was, in- | 
deed, a certain rapier-like sting to ‘the | | 
uneasy eyes. He knew they plagued him, | 
but did not know how to fight back. 

For unmeasurable time Hilarita gave | 
him her eyes; Fra Juan, beside her, | 
thought she whispered, “Ninny!” 

“I—you see, sehor don Estevan—if it 
meets with your approval—with the ap- 
proval of my father”—his mother sniffed, 
but he did not add her name—“‘I— 
senorita Hilarita—” 

“Plague them no more,” Fra Juan said 
sharply. ‘Go outside, my children—we 
have other business to consider. Yours 
can wait? Good. Perhaps” smiling 
slightly—“‘you can persuade Hilarita to 
find the words for your plea, Ricardo!” 

Sefiora de la Torre heaved herself pain- 
fully from the comfortable bench. 















shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 

Seattle, L: C. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 

Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

New York, beng Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis, 1300 N . Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 

Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 








Mr. Man 


We offer you a position in your locality as our special 
representative. Me n who qualify for these positions make 
from $50.00 to $100.00 per week. Our present sales organi- 
zation of over 150 special salesmen are reaping the benefits 
of SUNSET’S continued growth. 

The requirements are that you have some selling ability, a 
neat appearance and the will to get ahead. If you havea 
car it will help 50 per cent. Full information can be 
obtained by writing to or calling at 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
or at the following branches: 


SAN FRANCISCO: 1014 Western States Life Bldg. 
OAKLAND: 234 Federal Telegraph’ Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES: 700 Bryson Bldg. 
" PORTLAND: 1032 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
SEATTLE: 1201 American Bank Bldg. 

















Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. 
At dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“7 have not forgotten what is proper,” 
she snapped, and followed the pair out of 
the room. 

Up to this time don Jose had spoken no 
word, 

With his wife out of the room he slipped 
to the one window. 

“They are running up the hill,” he an- 
nounced with great satisfaction. “If 
that wife of mine can follow them, it will 
be a miracle! Well—she will take it out 
of me later.” 

“You should beat her once a week,”’ don 
Estevan suggested. “Every man beats 
his wife once—and I do not believe he has 
ever done it. Do you, Ju—Fra Juan?” 

“Do I beat, or do I believe? Come: we 
have laughed enough. Don Jose, I have a 
matter to place before both you and don 
Estevan. Tell me—you both hold grants 
from the King himself?” 

“Who else?” 

“Nueva California, my sons, is no longer 
a part of Spain.” 

Don Estevan sprang to his feet. 

“From any other but you, Juan, I 
should say it is a lie. But—” 

“The Mexican congress has decided to 
cut the cord to the motherland—and 
what it will mean for you—for the mis- 
sions—none know. The news is but come 
to San Rafael. We do not know with 
whom we are dealing. But I tell you this, 
my sons; you must prepare to become sub- 
jects of Mexico. About the land I do not 
know, save that there may be trouble.” 


ON JOSE said wearily, “Will they 
take our land?” but del Valle 
shouted, “Let them try it!” 

“There are details to the business, 
Juan; I learned what I could from this 
officer—” 

“Cienega? The breed has never been 
lucky for me.” 

“It seems that there is talk of the Mexi- 
cans taking the lands, the missions, from 
the Franciscans. It must be talk. It is 
impossible. Surely none would attempt 
it, after all we have done and are doing. 
If it were to happen, it would set the devil 
to dancing in hell. But, if there is truth 
that California is now Mexico’s, we may 
have Mexicans rushing in for the land 
and the cattle. They will not be satisfied 
to take the wilderness—not them; they 
want Eden to their hands. Estevan, | 
warn you—become a Mexican subject 
if it is necessary. Now, do not shout at 
me, old friend; I give you and don Jose 
the advice of both friend and priest.” 

Del Valle’s face was grim, his lips tight.” 

“Tt may be no more than idle words,” 
the padre continued. ‘‘I felt that you 
should both know, since you are the only 
ones who hold grants direct from Fernando 
—— When I hear more*you will be 
told.” 

“Cienega probably lied. A lying tribe, 
his. Like father like son. A sword in his 
belly would let a little truth pour out of 
him, Juan, and I am the man to do it.” 

“You could. But you must not. He is 
a Mexican officer, Estevan—” 

“Mexican?” 

The padre bowed his head. 

“Then,” don Estevan said in a dull 
voice, “for once a Cienega may have told 
the truth; we have had none of that kind 
here before. Well, Jose, what have you 
to say about it—or do you wait for your 
wife’s opinion, hombre?” 
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No doubt here— 


Magnified section of Fairbanks dial 
shows direct-reading feature. Pointer 
shows 461 pounds. You can’t mis- 
read a Fairbanks. 


Split-second weighing 


ing—has released the brake from the 
production schedule. 


Only the Fairbanks Dial Scale is 
direct-reading as shown above. It 
alone can be read at a glance without 
making separate calculations. The ac- 
curacy that is Fairbanks—plus_ the 
speed of the direct-reading dial—that 
is the whole story of the Fairbanks 
Dial Scale. : 


Are your weighing methods as good 
as your production methods? Do you 
look upon scales as part of your 
producing machinery? Too often, 
antiquated weighing methods block 
the production stream. Too often 
weighing is the neck of the bottle. 


Into plants that split seconds in pro- 
duction schedules the Fairbanks Dial 
Scale has brought split-second weigh- 


Ask for the convincing list of some of Fairbanks Dial Scale users. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 423 East Third St. Spokane, Wash.........518 East First Avenue 
I Rs 56 oct ccc ecewces 1827 Inyo Street Tacoma, Wash..........432 Perkins Building 
Portland, Ore.......East First and Taylor Sts. Salt Lake City, Utah .... 14Southwest Temple 
Seattle, Wash......... 550 First Avenue South San Francisco, Calif. .. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 
And 40 other principal cities—A service station at each house 


Fairbanks Dial Scales 


Preferred the World Over 
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HE land of thrills, mystery, beauty—where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 
It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September—the climate is invigorating. 
In South Africa you find modern civilization and 
colorful native village life. Beautiful botanical gar- 
dens, game reserves and primeval forests— 
Towering mountains, the spacious veld, up-to-date 
cities, mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks, Kaffir Kraals. The great 
modern gold and diamond mines—the barbaric warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel in South 
Africa—the land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internationally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet, “Tour South Africa,” or send 12c (to cover 
postage) for illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


11 Broadway New York City 
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Have You 
Tried It? 


THOUSANDS of motorists have 

picked this new product for a win- 
ner! The Polish that simply can’t be 
beat! Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 Bond 
Auto Polish brings out ALL the beauty 
of a car and preserves it. It gives that 
rich, soft, silk-like sheen to Duco and 
Lacquer—a clear, brilliant luster to 
varnish and enamel, and holds it for 
months! Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 Bond 
Polish protects your car with a bone- 
dry, dust repelling and corrosion resist- 
ing finish, that you yourself can put 
on very quickly. 


EASY?—YES— it’s just this unusual 
ease of application that makes it a 
favorite with everybody! It’s a sure 
enough polish, you put it on with a 
cloth, BUT—what a difference—you 
can’t compare it to any of the old- 
fashioned polishes. We want you to 
see it for yourselfi—even before you 
buy—try it and see it work. We'll 
send you a generous sample, gladly. 














That will tell you more than a page of 
description. Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon, you'll be pleased, we are sure. 


BOWES SEAL-FAST 
$1000 BOND POLISH 
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BOWES SEAL-FAST CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, U S. A. 
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Bowes Oakland Co. 
2419 Broadway 
Oakland, California. 
Gentlemen: I want to try your $1000 Bond 
Polish. The enclosed dime will pay for packing 
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Don Jose ducked his.head. 

“T hear a servant calling me,” he said, 
and hurried from the room. 

Del Valle was glad to have something 
to'shout about. “Even the cholos give 
him orders,” he said. He paused, listen- 
ing to an Indian speak excitedly. “Saints 
of Paradise, what can the fellow mean?” 

“We can go and see,” the padre said, 

rising. 
The Tah-mah servant was trying to 
point two ways at once. To the north, 
along a narrow trail, they could see a 
figure which swayed as it walked; once it 
dropped to the earth, crawled, only to 
lift itself by the bushes bordering the path. 
Southward, there approached a man on 
horse, galloping; foam sprang from the 
horse’s muzzle, his dark coat gleamed 
with sweat. 

“Senorita de la Torre will at last have 
excitement,” don Estevan said. 

The swaying figure—they could see that 
it was half naked—was much nearer than 
the mounted man. The three Spaniards 
before the hacienda watched both ways, 
seemingly rooted to the clay. 

De la Torre’s expression was merely 
curious, del Valle’s amazed; sadness filled 
the eyes of the brown-robed priest. 

“What walks toward us was once a 
man,” he breathed. Some force, stronger 
than mind or body, held him motionless. 
In del Valle’s ear he said, “Keep cool, old 
friend; the horseman is Ygnacio Cienega, 
all authority and gold lace. But who is 
the other?” 

Slowly the man on foot weaved his way 
toward the shade of the hacienda. He was 
almost able to touch the watchers when 
he looked up. His lips moved; he dropped 
—without time, all at once—to the earth. 
At the selfsame instant Cienega swept up 
with a grand flourish and leaped from his 
horse. His spurred heels grazed the head 
of the fallen man. 

All gold lace and authority—and two 
fellow-caballeros and a padre were stoop- 
ing to the earth above a mass of stink and 
rags! It was unheard of! He coughed; he 
slapped his flat, gold-braided green hat 
against his thigh; he rattled his sabre, but 
all to no purpose. 

The gaunt padre had turned the stran- 
ger to his back, a hand under his lolling 
head; to de la Torre Fra Juan said, “Water 
and aguardiente, both, my son!” 

Potent brandy was poured down the 
cracked lips. Water laved the dry skin. 
At each tremor of the lax body Fra Juan 
redoubled his efforts. Del Valle, his head 
already awhirl with what the padre had 
told him of the impending conflict—and 
the necessity of keeping silent before a 
hated Cienega—hovered about like an 
anxious mothering hen. 

The eyes of the unknown man opened. 
He muttered something in his ragged 
beard, looked blankly, horribly, from the 
padre to don Estevan, then, with a flicker 
of intelligence, his eyes closed. 

Del Valle shouted, “Who are you? 
Where do you come from? Fires and 
furnaces of hell, this is a white man, and 
no Indian! Who are you? Tell us!’ 
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“He cannot,” the padre said grimly. 

The stranger moaned, twitched. 

“He dies, and we will never learn what 
happened,” don Estevan cried. “Shake 
him, Juan: we must know who he is!” 

Ygnacio Cienega had tired of his 
secondary part. He had dashed up to the 
hacienda with distinction—was this how 
Californians treated a man, mark you, of 
great authority? Was it? He would 
show them a thing or two, learned from 
good masters: 

“Stand back, sefores,” he requested in 
a high voice. “‘Let me show you the way 
to make a man talk.” 

His boot was in the air as a white figure 
whirled before him. 

Hilarita and Ricardo had returned while 
the others were intent upon the prone 
figure (senorita de la Torre puffing in 
their wake); the girl had seen Cienega’s 
movement and guessed what was in- 
tended; she alone had flashed into action. 
Her hand came up swiftly, and slapped 
the officer across the cheek. 

Don Ygnacio Cienega stood with onc 
foot in the air, like a moulting stork. It 
was no position for gallantries, and, 
while he swallowed angry words, he 
set the raised foot to earth unsteadily. 
Then, recovered at once, he bowed and 
meen for the hand which had slapped 

im. 

“You misunderstand, senorita,” he 
said. “‘It was only at your father’s request 
that I—” 

He left the explained action unsaid. 

Fra Juan looked up from the dust. The 
hands of don Estevan became fists. 
Ricardo de la Torre’s breath whistled 
through his nose. 


OU lie, 
softly. 
breed.” 

She stepped back, between lover and 
father. 

Fra Juan’s head was bent, and his lips 
moved. He had given his warning; more 
he could not do. His hand was on the 
heart of the man lying across his lap. 
Every beat, it seemed to him, was throb- 
bing up into his own veins. 

It was very silent. Somewhere in the 
hills he-le-jah the mountain lion cried like 
a tortured child (and the Tah-mahs of the 
rancho rubbed their third fingers together 
to keep away the devil—a wise thing, 
since the Child-god of the padre might 
not be strong enough to keep the evil one 
away); the breaths of angry men sounded 
like the running of surf. 

Cienega kept his eyes on the girl’s— 
lovely eyes, verdad, when they would smile 
upon one! 

He did not look toward del Valle nor de 
la Torre, although he was aware that both 
men were glaring at him. His trade had 
been politics, the stock whereof had been 
the peons of a Mexican province, shifty, 
chattering, lightweight spawn. These 
Californians, he felt, were little better. 
Pieces for his hand to move, willy-nilly. 

Well—he would move them, in truth! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Fares Cut 


for 
Summer-time 
Travel... 


Again this year Southern 
Pacific offers reduced round- 
trip fares to the east. Plan 
your summertrips now. Take 
advantage of the big savings 
in travel costs. Any Southern 
Pacific agent will gladly help 
you plan your itinerary. 


to the East... 


Opening sale date, and daily 
thereafter until Sept. 30. 
Return before October 31. 
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RE you looking for 
something different 
... a vacation with a lot 
of pep, a jolly crowd, 
and nevera dull moment? 
Then go to a Bungalow 
Camp... surrounded by 
forests, snow caps and 
glacial lakes . . . a magic 
circle .. . with ponies and 
cowboy guides. Rise with 
the sun. Eat up the trails 
on horseback. There’s 
nothing better to the 
taste! Sit and sing by the 
blazing camp fire. And 
watch the moon ride the 
mountain tops. 
Just pick your mountain... 
and one or all of the eight 
Bungalow Camps. The cost? 
Only $5.50 aday.. . The liv- 
ing quarters? Charming cabins 
with a central dining lodge, 
Write for booklet ... 
mention B.C.-11. 
HOTEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Windsor Station, 
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or, apply to local 

Canadian Pacific 
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Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 7) 


escape and his subsequent death at the 
hands of Sheriff Pat Garrett. 

Punching cows didn’t satisfy Siringo 
long, however. Not yet thirty years old, 
he married and settled down as a mer- 
chant in Caldwell, Kansas. He watched 
the opening of Oklahoma Territory, made 
money out of the “boomers” and finally 
decided that Chicago was the only city for 
a man of his caliber. Short experience 
proved to him that he wasn’t a slick 
enough business man for that city, but 
the step was an eventful one for him. In 
those days phrenology was taken seriously 
by the average man and Siringo was no 
exception. A phrenologist told him that 
he was cut out for a detective. No 
sooner said than done; he joined the 
Pinkerton staff and his real career was 
under way. 

So then—that’s all we have space to tell 
you here. It was our intention merely to 
whet your appetite anyhow. How Charlie 
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Siringo turned to account his dearly 
bought experience as a cowboy, his com- 
mon sense, his bravery, his quick wit; 
how he missed death by inches a hundred 
times, how he brought to book some of the 
most dangerous malefactors the West ever 
saw—these things you will have to dis- 
cover through his book. 

Let us close with this much in the way 
of warning. You'll have to read between 
the lines in this volume, otherwise you'll 
miss some of the color of the man’s life. 
Siringo is not a boastful man although he 
has every right to be. Down where he 
grew up men didn’t talk much. If a man 
was the real thing, men had for him one 
simple sentence of approbation. That 
phrase is the one that Gene Rhodes has 
applied to Siringo in the article to which 
we have referred. Into it is packed all 
that mustn’t be said more fully. It means 
what it says; it says what it means: He'll 
make a hand! 








FICTION—Continued. 

The Trail to San Triste. By George 
Owen Baxter. (Chelsea, $2.00) 

Mexico and the southwest form the 
setting for what is frankly an out-and-out 
‘western’? by a man who knows how to 
write this type of yarn. 


Woodsmoke. By Francis Brett Young. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 

A new edition of Mr. Brett Young’s 
gruesome but fascinating African master- 
piece. 

Stories Near and Far. By William J. 
Locke. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 

Nine short stories by a man whose 
novels have kept him from as much short- 
story writing as his readers might have 
liked from him. Mr. Locke is thoroughly 
himself in these delightful tales. 

Sweetwater Range. By William Pat- 
terson White. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

The southwest as setting for a good 
action story. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
(Continued from page 7) 


Miscellaneous 

China Yesterday and Today. By E. T. 
Williams. (T. Y. Crowell, $4.50) 

The author is Agassiz Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature at the 
University of California. He spent some 
twenty-six years in China and his book 
has been a standard work for some years. 
This edition contains new chapters and 
has been thoroughly revised in the light 
of recent events. 

Brain Tests. By John Monke Saunders 
& G. P. Putnam. (Putnam, $1.75) 

A fourth printing of a popular book, 
now likely to be carried into further 
editions by the popularity of the ask-me- 
another game. This volume is not 
straight questionnaire stuff, however, but 
something along the lines of the army 
tests which were designed to arrive at the 
potential of the individual for accomplish- 
ment. As a matter of fact, this book is 
advertised as a help to the person seeking 
to discover his proper life work! 











The Struggle in China 


(Continued from page 15) 


Feng’s army, the Cantonese stole a march 
upon him and captured his old head- 
quarters at Hankow. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Cantonese or National- 
ist army has won no military victories. 
Its weapons have been propaganda and 
silver. When one remembers the dire 
poverty of the masses in China, where 
women work in factories for a cent an 
hour and peasant laborers earn a dollar 
and a half a month, it is easy to under- 
stand the readiness with which laborers 
and soldiers yield to propaganda that 
promises great increase of wages and im- 
proved conditions of living. But dis- 
illusion has also come to tens of thousands 
at Hankow who, having demanded sixty 
per cent increase in wages, found shops 
and factories closing against them and 
their “rice bowls upset”. 

The Nationalist movement was aided 


by the hostility towards the special privi- 
leges enjoyed by foreign residents in Ehina 
which was aroused by the massacres of 
Chinese by foreign police and military in 
the spring of 1925. The murder of a 

hinese operative by the Japanese super- 
intendent of a cotton mill in Shanghai 
caused bitter public protests against 
treaties that prevented Chinese juris- 
diction over such cases. Harangues by 
students and workmen on the street cor- 
ners on May 30 obstructed traffic and led 
to arrests. A great crowd at the police 
station, after warning, was dispersed by 
the fire of the police, which killed eight 
and wounded forty. The officers who 
gave the order to fire were British. The 
agitation spread. On June 8, a riot in the 
British settlement at Hankow led to the 
landing of blue jackets who killed a num- 
ber of the rioters. On June 23 Chinese in 
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a parade at Canton, organized to protest 
against the massacres, fired upon the 
guards in the British concession there. 
Machine guns replied with awful effect, 


— killing fifty-two and wounding one hun- 
k ae dred and seventeen. Since then the 
oa British have had to bear the brunt of 
or P the anti-foreign attack. The Japanese 
a wal oTrona: O promptly settled the claim against them 


and the operatives in that mill returned to 
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= BOATING instruction and healing. 


‘ But not all Nationalists are hostile to 
AQUAPLANING foreigners. ‘The Cantonese leaders had 


apparently intended to avail thtmselves 


MOTORING of the assistance of the Russians but not 





” Y to accept their teachings. Yet, instead 
. GOLF of using the Russians, they have been 
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bitterness that will rankle for years to 
come. It must be found in the coopera- 
tion of the best people in all sections to 
restore union and prosperity. 


of other thrilling places. 
Write us and we will gladly inform you of trips 
to fit into your time and suit your purse. 
DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
17th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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Classified Advertising 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 








Stanislaus A Golifornis Where far- 
mers made $35,000,000 year—All year crops— 
Land cheap—Write for Me Fa Dept. C3 Stanislaus 
County Development Board, Modesto, Calif. 





PATENTS 





Patents. 
“Record ef Invention Blank” before disclosing in- 
ventions. 
for our inspection and instructions Free. Terms 


Qmerices most 





Ss pectacu lay Sen Foancisco. Moin Offices 751 oth. Week, Doe: 
MOUN ee woFatents. Send tor Free Booklet. | Highest 
_ it's splendor will 


tinger long in 
your memory 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C 





HELP WANTED 





If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you can’t work for 
us plat days and earn less than $200.00. Think 
I'm bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Oo pentose for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America today. 
Write Tom Walker, Dept. 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mt.Lowe Tavern» 


AND COTTAGES — 


HOURS FROM 
LOS ANGELES 


te Jor 4 Illustrated 


fold ers 





Agents—New plan. makes it easy to earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience needed. Repre- 
sent a real manufacturer. Write for FREE SAM- 
— Madison Company, 564,Broadway, New 
York. 








Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. oy te unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book E. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





Men wanting forest ranger job; $125-$200 
month, nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Write 
for list National forests. Rayson, Dept. B-26, 
Denver, Colo. 


PACIFIC 
ELECTRIC RY. 


O.A.SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES 





FARM LAND FOR SALE 





Farm land in beautiful Pleasants Valley near 
Vacaville, Calif., 174 acres of orchard land. About 
50 acres in apricots and other deciduous fruits. 
About 80 acres splendid land for ceyen & ricots. 
Hunting and fishing in vicinity. Part alance 
long time. For further particulars address Owner, 
Care of Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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| was something distasteful to Siringo in this 
use of dynamite. It was asa direct result 
of the Haymarket murders that he offered 
his services to the Pinkerton Agency. 
Consider this case. Edward Wentz, 
son of Dr. Wentz of Philadelphia, was 
kidnapped on the Virginia line and carried 
into the Cumberland Mountains. One 


demanded; if not paid, the boy’s right 
hand would be cut off; if not paid within 
thirty days, the boy would be killed. 
In thirty days the boy’s body was shipped 
to his father; a corpse lacking the right 
hand. 

Siringo, alone, plunged into that im- 
penetrable fastness, then the most lawless 
and bloody corner of America. He was 
too late to save the boy. Within a month 
he brought the crime home to its perpe- 
trators and secured confessions. Answer, 
upon your honor, to your own heart: Was 
not this man in the forefront of the battle, 
and that battle yours? And have you no 
pride for him, no honor, no love? 

In every hour of this search, Siringo was 
in desperate and pressing danger, such as 
a man of normal life can neither imagine 
norunderstand. At the last hour, ambush 
was set to assassinate him. It was un- 
successful. Casualties, one assassin killed, 
two wounded. 

Siringo served twenty-three years as a 
detective. After his brief novitiate, he 
was seldom set to track down individual 
offenders, but was pitted against organ- 
ized crime, in the most dangerous and 
difficult cases. Let us examine a few— 
not in chronological order. 

C. W. Price and George Peltier were 
blown up with their houses—but not 
killed—in Tuscarora, Nevada. With Tim 
Wright, one of the dynamiters, Siringo 
made the little ride from Nevada to the 
Indian Territory, and there secured a 
full confession from Wright, naming all 
the principals. ‘Won his confidence and 
deceived him?” Yes, indeed. How 
would you do it? Advertise? 


IF THE GENTLEMEN who 
dynamited my house will call at 
this office they will hear of some- 
thing to their disadvantage. 


Harry K. Brown, ex-sheriff, Baker City, 
Oregon, was dynamited and killed. Bulke- 
ley Wells, mine owner of Telluride, Col- 
orado, was dynamited by request; not 
killed. Arthur Collins, manager of this 
same mine, was shot and killed with a 
double-barrelled shotgun as he played 
cards with his wife after supper—Do you 
know, if I could win the confidence of the 
man who pulled that trigger, 1 might— 
in a moment of weakness, betray that 
confidence? Possibly. 

Harry Orchard dynamited the Inde- 
pendence depot in the Cripple Creek 
District, Colorado. Many were killed 
and many maimed for life. Taking des- 
perate risks, Siringo got conclusive evi- 
dence against Orchard, who afterwards 
confessed his work. When Siringo was 
bodyguard to Governor Peabody, this 
same Harry Orchard planted a bomb to 
blow up both governor and guard and 
pulled the wire to ‘explode the buried 
bomb as the proposed victims walked 
over it. A loaded coal wagon, crossing 
the wire at exactly the right second, 
prevented the explosion. 


I will not deceive you, either. Siringo 
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VIA 


See the gorgeous scenery 
of the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 
Stop over at Banff and Montreal. 
Direct service Vancouver to St. 
Paul, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal. 
Round trip fare from California 
to New York via Chicago and 
Montreal same as any other route. 


See your agent or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s greatest travel system 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
55 Third Street, Portland 


1320 Fourth Avenue, i 








Alaskan raw rurs 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios. 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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_ y hairs gone forever! 
Hundre removed in less than a minute! BU-ART. 
the new scientific preparation, 1s in advai 

tempo: surface hair removers. DESTROYS the 
penne * Rapid. Permanent. Formulated bya 
physician. Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your deal- 
er. Or send $1.00 for a package of NU-ART and re- 











CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








ceive FREE a large 50¢ jarof our Massage Cream 
and a six months supply of Antiseptic As ent. 
DELFIN INC. Dept. F. South Orange, N. J. | 

















Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CunarD-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, 
Riviera, Havre, Europe stop-over. 
Norway—Mediterranean Cruise 

July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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was employed on other than dynamite 
cases; minor misdemeanors, such as are 
committed by human beings—plain mur- 
der, embezzlement, swindling, arson, 
bank-robbing, train-robbing and the like. 
Such mischievous pranks called him to 
Alaska, British Columbia, up and down 
Mexico, on three different trips; through 
every state west of the Mississippi—Mis- 
sourl, and four beyond it. Incidentally, 
he recovered well over a million dollars of 
stolen money. 

Siringo’s most important dynamite 
cases have not been mentioned yet. When 
Bill Haywood, George Pettibone and 
Moyer were tried for the murder of Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, there was enough 
evidence against them to have hanged 
Saint Paul himself.’ Clarence Darrow 
and a frightened jury set them free. Sir- 
ingo had some hand in getting that evi- 
dence; not much, because he was known 
to the Federation’s Committee on Dyna- 
mite. But upon his shoulders alone rests 
the responsibility that Darrow, Haywood 
and the two others were not well and 
thoroughly hanged the night of that 
acquittal. Except for Siringo’s pernicious 
activity—Oh, well—we all make slips. 


) > paises let me take you into my 
confidence. My notes on Siringo, 
key-words to recall exploits, adventures, 
perils—in any one of which you or I would 
find cause for pride through a lifetime— 
those notes alone use as much paper as my 
allotted space; and each note, properly 
worked out, would use that space— 
Collaborate, please; you’re younger than 
Iam. Go to your library; ask for Scrib- 
ner’s, February and March, 1925; read 
there John Hays Hammond on Siringo’s 
two most notable and perilous exploits. 
The first was his work during the Coeur 
d’Alene troubles in 1891-92, in which the 
Frisco Mill was dynamited, with many 
killed. Unaided, and with incredible 
danger, Siringo obtained evidence which 
sent Pettibone and other leaders to the 
penitentiary; the same Pettibone men- 
tioned above was tried for a later crime. 

The second was the taming of “The 
Wild Bunch.” These gentlemen, led by 
Kid Curry and Butch Cassidy, covered 
the territory between the Little Rockies 
in Montana and Alma, New Mexico, in- 
cluding Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and western Colorado. They robbed 
trains and banks; they stole horses, cattle, 
everything but tunnels. Every thirty 
miles they had confederates, sympathi- 
zers, OF, IN some cases, victims terrorized 
into silence and protection. Siringo and 
Sayles—(don’t forget Sayles)—hounded 
them for four years, criss-crossing four- 
teen states and old Mexico in a chase of 
twenty-five thousand miles. Some of 
the outlaws became discouraged, some 
went to the pen, some to Argentina, some 
were buried. Curry was captured in Ken- 
tucky; dazzled a sheriff and “escaped.” 
Nor was Butch Cassidy captured. But 
the Wild Bunch quit. You remember 
why the Elephant’s Child pulled so hard? 
“He Had To.” 

I must point out one inaccuracy in the 
first Hammond article. (Scribner’s, Feb., 
’25, p- 125) Mr. Hammond says: 

“Siringo, brave man, is in his grave.” 

I asked Siringo about this, and he denies 
it. He is an appallingly truthful man and 
I, for one, am inclined to believe him. 
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Come 
where the Jofisun 
Streams through 


Resi ; 
wood Aisles 
-** AND YOUR summer-travel story 
Perit be the best of all! . . . In 
your own car—by rail—by stage, as 
you please, include this great tour of 
California’s Redwood Empire, reach- 
ing from San Francisco north to Grants 
Pass, and Portland, Oregon, through 
97% of all the Redwoods in the world! 

For a hundred miles or more, you’! 
be actually in the shade of these 3 ,o00- 
year-old giants—often 350 feet high, 
25 feet in diameter. You’ll see, also, 
rugged coastline, natural steam gey- 
sers, a petrified forest, Clear Lake and 
Blue Lakes; lagoons, old Missions, 
the famous Oregon Caves—all on 
this one great trip, a part of your west- 
ern tour. And you’ll see a hundred 
lovely places where you'd like tomake 
a permanent home. Hundreds of good 
hotels, resorts and camp grounds are 
al] along the route. 

Write for folders—or just come 
ahead! We will supply you full infor- 
mation when you arrive. Bring golf 
clubs—fishing tackle! 

Let us mail you these folders if you 
have time, but don’t wait for them! 
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UST now China holds the center of 
the world stage. So intimately does 
the situation there affect other na- 
tions that what would otherwise be 
more or less of an academic matter 

as far as the rest of the world is concerned 
has become a sub- 


on page twelve of this issue, you will find 


clear answers to the questions you may 
have toask regarding the struggle in China. 


bf : ? 


S you’ve already noted, the pictures 
of the first-prize winners in SUNSET’S 


possible to conduct so successful a contest 
as this one has been. At the same time we 
should like to congratulate the winners 
and to condole with those whose plans 
were not awarded prizes. Better luck 
next year! ? § t 


OU will ‘re- 





ject of vital inter- 
est to the man in 
the street every- 
where. Breakfast- 
tableconversations 
turn to the Chinese 
revolution, news- 
papers devote 
space and news- 
reel photographers 
spend footage reck- 
lesslyonscenesfrom 
the front lines and 
argument, even, 
waxes warm over 
the questions of 
foreign interven- 
tion, Russia’ s finger 
in the pie and such 
matters. 

In all the discus- 
sion of China, how- 
ever, one thing in 
particular is very 
clear. Most of us 
don’t know our 
ground. Affairs in 
China are so com- 
plicated that keep- 
ing up with the 
day-to-day news is 
about all we can 
do. Of the impli- 
cations under the 
surface the average 
man knows very 
little. And he 
wants to know 
more. 


OR that rea- 

son, SUNSET 
asked Professor E. 
T. Williams to 
write for this issue 
a concise and forth- 
right expository 
article on China 
and her troubles. 
Professor Williams 
has been Agassiz 
Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages and 
Literature at the 
University of Cali- 





First Prize 
Adult Classification 
MARGARET W. DOERFLER 


R. 3, Silverton, Oregon 


Second Prize 
RUSSELL B. SCRANTON 
Porterville, Calif. 


Third Prize 
EVAN M. HEID 
928 Lafayette St., Alameda, Calif. 


Honorable Mention 
ZELMA M. PENRY 
153 Kearny St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Prize Winners in Sunset’s Home Design Contest 


member our 
advance notice, by 
way of last month’s 
Desk, that the new 
serial, ‘‘Footholds 








Full announcement, with reproductions of the prize winning plans and a short article 
by the judges giving the reasons for their awards, will appear 


in SUNSET for July, out June 15th 


First Prize 
Student Classification 


EDGAR VREELAND 
601 North Ave., 64, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Second Prize 
EDWARD WALMSLEY 
North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


Third Prize 
GORDON VENSEL 
North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


Honorable Mention 
CURTIS W. BELL 
Rt. A, Box 90, Redlands, Calif. 


of Men” would be- 
gin in this issue. 
Mr. Small’s story 
starts on page 16. 
We don’t want to 
repeat ourselves 
unnecessarily and 
so we shall make 
just one suggestion 
and leave it at that. 
Read this first in- 
stallment; we’re 
willing to let the 
story stand or fall 
on that alone. And 
we are convinced 
that it will stand. 


? ? ? 

EEPAH, as 
a front-page 
newspaper sensa- 
tion has given way 
—aseven first-class 
sensations do, 
eventually—to the 
everyday round of 
murders, scandals, 
love-cults and the 
rest of the assorted 
oddments which 
have come, in this 
enlightened gener- 
ation, to take the 
place of what one 
used to call news. 
Just the same 
there’s a story in 
Weepah. Thestam- 
pede to duplicate 
the Horton discov- 
ery was like no 
other gold rush in 
history. This was 
a gold rush de luxe. 
Prospecting by 
sedan! Rustling 
grub on a patent 
roadside stove! 
Onlythewind isthe 
“same wind that it 
wasforty yearsago. 











fornia for nine 
years, following 
some twenty-six years of experience in 
China in various official capacities. He 
is also the author of several books on China 
and it would be difficult to find anyone 
better qualified to explain the situation 
there authoritatively and simply. 

We believe that in his article, beginning 


[SUNSET 


Western Home Design Contest appear on 
this page. In next month’s issue the prize 
winning plans will be reproduced and the 
judges’ decision giving the reasons for the 
awards will be printed in full. 

SUNSET wishes to thank all those whose 
interest in western home design made it 


MAGAZINE *¥ JUNE 





Idwal Jones, San 
Francisco dramatic critic and writer of 
California novels, went to view the ex- 
citement and his account of the gold 
rush a la mode appears on page 28. As 
you'll see from his article, despite the lack 
of burros—and whiskers—there’s romance 
in the West yet, albeit of a new sort! 


1927] 
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to 25 per cent more power. You willl 
the top faster than you have ever gone 
One test will convince you. os 


Try Union-Ethyl, on your favorite hill, today. 
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~ Union ETHYL 


“The Super Motor Fuel 
UNION OIL COMPANY 






















































-_ STRIKES are mild and mellow 


—the finest cigarettes you ever smoked. 


They are kind to your throat. 


Why? All because they are made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly aged 
and blended with great skill, and there is an 
extra process in treating the tobacco. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 

























































































